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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


ANY of the speeches on the Bill 
\ for the Representation of the 
People come fairly within our pro- 
vince as a critical journal; but if 
we wanted a reason for attempting 
a calm retrospect of the recent dis- 
cussion, we could not do better than 
appeal to what Mr. Gladstone said 
of it in his memorable reply on the 
27th April; ‘This is not only a pro- 
tracted debate—it is not only one 
upon which the House of Commons 
has freely lavished on both sides 
the choicest treasures of its wit, its 
argument, and its persuasive powers 
—it is also an historical debate. 
We are now doing that which is 
called “making history.” We are 
now laying the foundations of much 
that is to come. This is a starting- 
point from which I presume to think 
the career we have to run as indi- 
viduals and parties will take its 
character and colour.’ 

Let us, then, try to ascertain 
what character and colour the lead- 
ing parties and their prominent 
members have taken or are to take. 
Let us trace their true motives, and 
lay bare their real objects, if we 
can. Let us at all events be candid 
in our estimates, and make ample 
allowance for the difficulties with 
which the path of the practical 
statesman, who has to legislate for 
and through a representative body 
like the House of Commons, is beset. 

It is a common belief, to which 
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we temporarily inclined, that the 
question of parliamentary reform 
was undertaken by the Cabinet in 
compliance with the personal exi- 
gencies of their chief; and that, if 
Lord Palmerston had continued at 
their head, things would have been 
permitted to remain in the same 
quiescent state as during the con- 
cluding years of his popular and 
conciliatory reign. But doubts may 
be raised whether the new Parlia- 
ment would have proved as docile, 
or as averse from change or agita- 
tion, as the old; for enterprising 
and restless spirits were abroad, 
who spoke disrespectfully of octo- 
genarian ministers, and made no 
secret of their intention to inaugu- 
rate a fresh era. 

Although Lord Palmerston dis- 
liked reform, he had been a con- 
senting party to a good many Re- 
form Bills in his time, including 
the great measure of 18 32 and two 
(Lord Aberdeen’s and his own in 
1860) which reduced the borough 
franchise to 61. He was not likely 
to obey the dictation of an indi- 
vidual, but he was in the habit of 
lending a ready ear to the sugges- 
tions of expediency ; and on finding 
that a formidable section of the 
Liberal party were prepared to make 
a given course of policy the condi- 
tion of their support, the chances 
were that he would have yielded 
rather than break up his govern- 
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ment or appeal to the Conservatives 
for aid. The utmost that he him- 
self anticipated when the results 
of the general election were talked 
over was, that the settlement, or 
attempted settlement, of the ques- 
tion might be postponed till the 
second session of the new Parlia- 
ment. Whether his authority or 
fascination, as Mr. Coleridge happily 
termed it, would or would not have 
availed to this extent, we have good 
reasons for believing that Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone had no 
alternative butto redeem the pledges 
given to the advanced Liberals when 
they lent their aid in ejecting Lord 
Derby in 1859, or submit to be 
ejected by a combination of open 
enemies and dissatisfied friends. 
There would have been a cave of 
Adullam just the same; the only 
difference being that it would have 
been more numerously, and, as re- 
gards principle or consistency, more 
respectably tenanted. 

All things considered, we adhere 
to our original impression that, as- 
suming a Reform Bill to have been a 
necessity of the ministerial position, 
a fragmentary measure, a mere 
Franchise Bill, was a mistake ; but 
by no means a glaring or self-evident 
one, by no means one justifying 
the extraordinary step taken by 
Lord Grosvenor and his ill-assorted 
band. His Resolution, we repeat, 
was simply mischievous. In no 
imaginable contingency could it, if 
carried; have done good. Indepen- 
dently of the grave evils that must 
have resulted both at home and 
abroad from a change of govern- 
ment, the effect as regards reform 
would have been either to postpone 
it for a year to grow and strengthen, 
or hand it over to be settled by the 
Conservatives, who could not settle 
it in any manner without the whole- 
sale abandonment of such distinctive 
convictions as may remain to them. 
We should then have another dis- 
ruption of party ties, like those 
brought about by Catholic Emanci- 
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pation and the repeal of the Corn 
Laws; the traitors being Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli instead of 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. 

The genuine Reformers, however, 
have small reason to complain of 
the Adullamite manceuvre, for the 
upshot has been the decided ad- 
vancement of their views. What 
they had most cause to dread and 
deprecate was the indifference which 
proved fatal to the measure of i860, 
The ministerial error, if it be one, 
met by the opposition error, has 
induced all the political parties to 
throw off their lethargy, has roused 
a certain amount of public spirit 
throughout the country, and has 
caused the essential all-important 
topic of the reduction of the fran- 
chise to be thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively discussed. 


There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will; 


and probably no course originally 
open to the Government, would have 
brought them nearer to the goal 
than that which they were accused 
of selecting from motives made up 
of suspicion, cunning, short-sighted- 
ness, and faint-heartedness. 

The disadvantages under which 
they lay from the commencement 
were materially increased by their 
own hesitation and procrastination. 
They were said to be waiting for 
Returns, which, when produced, 
showed a state of things different 
from that on which their measure 
was avowedly based. If their case 
was not weakened, their argument 
was materially varied by the alleged 
discovery that the working class, 
supposed to have next to no share 
in the borough representation, were 
already in the enjoyment of a fourth. 
Then, an unaccountable reluctance 
was betrayed to give a positive as- 
surance that the Franchise Bill 
should be practically coupled with 
a Bill for the Redistribution of 
Seats ; without which the proposed 
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increase of voters in many consti- 
tuencies would be so much addi- 
tional material for corruption, 

The call for this assurance was 
clearly distinguishable from the call 
for a complete or all-embracing 
measure at once; although no one 
could well doubt that a redistribu- 
tion of some kind would be inevi- 
table after the reduction of the 
franchise, or that any reasonable 
or probable redistribution would 
prevent the apprehended augmen- 
tation of venality. All that the 
sincere Reformer really wished or 
cared to know beforehand, was 
that the electoral power would be 
so distributed as to neutralise the 
salable quality of votes: i.e. so 
far as this can be neutralised by 
diluting it, for some of the large 
constituencies are quite as open to 
indirect influences as the small. 
The precise details of the promised 
supplemental Bill could have no de- 
cisive bearing on the broad question, 
whether the existing qualification, 
or standard of electoral fitness, for 
the entire kingdom should be re- 
duced ; and many thought that the 
Government position was rather 
weakened than improved by the con- 
cession wrung from them by Mr. 
Kinglake on the evening of the ad- 
journment for the recess. 

Logically speaking, their position 
certainly was weakened, and Lord 
Stanley’s most telling point was, 
that, if the required information 
was necessary before going into 
committee, it could not be reason- 
ably withheld till after the second 
reading. His other strong point, 
on which so much stress was laid by 
his friends, was summarily demo- 
lished by Mr. Mill, and we quote 
the entire passage from the reprint 
of that gentleman’s speech, because 
it strikes us to be the happiest exhi- 
bition of debating power the new 
House of Commons has hitherto 
produced. 

What is the very worst extremity of evil 
with which the noble lord threatens the 
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House, in case it should be so unguarded 
as to pass this bill without the other mea- 
sures of Parliamentary Reform by which it 
is to be succeeded? Why, it js this—that 
if something happens which it requires the 
most improbable concurrence of chances to 
bring about, something against which 
neither the personal honour of the Govern- 
ment, nor the inexorable dates fixed by the 
Registration Acts, nor even the expressed 
will of Parliament, if Parliament shouid 
think fit to express its will, can guarantee 
us; in this all but impossible case, there 
may happen—what? That the redistribu- 
tion of seats may, in spite of all that can 
be done, possibly devolve upon a House of 
Commons elected under the enlarged fran- 
chise. Now, I put it to the noble lord's 
clear intelleet—and impartial because clear 
—is this an argument which can have any 
weight with anybody who thinks the en- 
larged franchise an improvement, who 
thinks it caleulated to give us a better 
Legislature? If the Legislature it gives 
us is a better one forall other purposes, 
will it not be a better one for this pur 
pose? If it can be trusted to govern us, if 
it can be trusted to tax us, if it can be 
trusted to legislate for us, can it not be 
trusted to revise its own constitution ? 
Does experience teach us to expect that 
this of all things is the work m which 
legislative bodies in general, and British 
Parliaments in particular, are likely to be 
rash, headstrong, precipitate, subversive, 
revolutionary? I think, Sir, that a Par- 
liament which was cautious in nothing else 
might be depended on for caution in med- 
dling with the conditions of its own power. 
Sir, this formidable one chance in a thousand 
with which the noble lord threatens us, is 
only terrifie to those in whose eyes the bill 
is a rash and portentous transfer of power to 
the working elasses. To those who think 
that the enfranchising provisions are good 
in themselves, good even if there were no 
redistribution of seats, and still better if 
there is, this phantom of evil has,no terrors. 
And that I believe to be the opinion of the 
great body of Reformers, both in and out of 
the House. 


This is clenched by a capital spe- 
cimen of polished irony : 

We are, I dare say, as sincerely desirous 
as the noble mover of the amendment that 
family and pocket boroughs should be ex- 
tinguished, and the inordinate political 
influence of a few noble and opulent families 
curtailed. We are, I believe, as anxious to 
control the power which wealth possesses, 
—of buying its way into the House of Com- 
mons, and shutting the door upon other 
people—as the wealthiest gentleman pre- 
sent. But though we are quite orthodox 
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on these great points of Conservative 
Parliamentary Reform, and look forward 
with delight to our expected co-operation 
with gentlemen on the opposite benches 
in the congenial occupation of converting 
them from theories into facts, we yet 
think that a measure of enfranchisement 
like this bill—moderate, indeed—far more 
moderate than is desired by the ma- 
jority of Reformers, but which does make 
the working classes a substantial power in 
this House—is not only a valuabie part of 
a scheme of Parliamentary Reform, but 
highly valuable even if nothing else were 
to follow. And as this is the only question 
among those raised on the present occasion, 
which seems to me in the smallest degree 
worth discussing, I shall make no further 
apology for confining myself to it. 

There is yet another mode in 
which Lord Stanley’s objection may 
be met, or shown to be simply a 
corollary from the broad general 
argument founded on distrust of the 
working classes. On the late Lord 


Herbert’s remarking that, under a 
reduced franchise, very nearly the 
same sort of members would be re- 
turned; ‘Yes,’ replied Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘but there is a difference 
between actors playing to the pit 


and boxes, and the same actors 
playing to the galleries.’ The mem- 
bers who may be expected to play 
to the galleries after the next elec- 
tion, if the Franchise Bill should 
pass, will begin playing to them so 
soon as it has passed; for they will 
be thinking how the favours of the 
enlarged constituencies are to be 
won. 

Lord Grosvenor’s Resolution was 
what lawyers call a special demur- 
rer for matter of form, and Lord 
Stanley’s speech was an admirable 
piece of technical reasoning in sup- 
port of it. If judgment had been 
given in his favour, he would simply 
have delayed the cause. The grand 
speech on the merits was delivered 
by Mr. Lowe, and an astounding pro- 
duction it was inevery way. Rare- 


ly, if ever, have such command of 


language, such range of knowledge, 
such variety and brilliancy of illus- 
tration, been combined with such 
lack of judgment and moderation, 
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such transparent sophistry, such 
perversion of the plain lessons of 
history, such contemptuous disre- 
gard of admitted facts and prin- 
ciples. Of the statesmanship dis. 
played in his speech on Ireland last 
year, there was scarcely a trace. 
Whilst the occupants of the ladies’ 
gallery, with the Tories and Adul- 
lamites, were in ecstasies, prudent 
politicians shook their heads, and 
walked away in an opposite mood 
to that inspired by the great orator 
who ‘fulmin’d over Greece.’ Instead 
of ‘Let us march against demo- 
eracy,’ their word of order was, 
‘Let us not march (or, let us not 
stand still) with Mr. Lowe.’ 

His earnestness and disinterested- 
ness increase the difficulty, when 
we try to analyse or account for 
such an intellectual portent: when 
we ask ourselves, Can this be the 
high-minded champion of national 
education who, in the maturity of 
his political experience, attributed 
the sure progress of democracy to 
a beneficent Providence: who acted 
steadily with the Liberal party— 
Reform Bills obstantibus—till 
he was ungenerously shuffled out 
of office a year back? His first 
great speech (on the first reading) 
sounded like one composed in 1831. 
We must go back further still for 
a crisis in which his second would 
not be thought an anachronism: 
to the epoch when the Anti-Jacobite 
was started and the famous Lejlec- 
tions on the French Revolution came 
out. But Burke and Canning were 
fighting with something more solid 
than shadows, more real and sub- 
stantial than the creations of 
heated fancy. 

The opening sentence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply acted like the 
spear of Ithuriel in compelling 
things to resume their natural 
forms and proportions by a touch : 
‘ At last, we have obtained a clear 
declaration from an authoritative 
source; and we now know that a bill 
which, in a country with 5,000,000 
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adult males proposes to add to a 
limited constituency 200,000 of the 
middle class and 200,000 of the 
working class, is, in the judgment 
of the leaders of the Tory party, a 
pill to reconstruct the constitution 
on the American principle.’ In the 
judgment of Mr. Lowe it is a bill to 
destroy everything and construct 
nothing ; to sweep away the whole 
of our free institutions, to sacrifice 
order, liberty and property on the 
shrine of ‘revolutionary passion or 
maudlin enthusiasm.’ When we 
heard him emphatically declare 
that all these terrible consequences 
were to be brought about by a 71. 
franchise, we were reminded of the 
impassioned appeal of a barrister 
in the Queen’s Bench: ‘My lords, 
my lords, in the names of Mercy 
and Justice, consider the agonising 
effects of a rule nisi.’ 

Goethe says that a fair critic 
will never omit to look at the 
subject from the author’s point of 
view; and Charles Fox, before 
answering an argument which he 
felt he could answer, was wont to 
state it as clearly and strongly as 
it could be stated, most especially 
when it had been weakly or im- 
perfectly stated by his adversary ; 
otherwise, as he clearly saw, any 
triumph he might obtain would be 
temporary, and a reaction would 
ensue. Now, if Mr. Lowe had set 
to work on the sume principle, he 
would have found that the real 
argument, sound or unsound, for 
the reduction of the borough fran- 
chise stood thus: 

In the thirty-four years that have 
elapsed since the franchise was 
fixed, national education has im- 
measurably advanced ; and the de- 
mand for cheap publications (in- 
cluding newspapers) of a useful 
and improving kind, justifies a 
presumption that the working 
classes are turning their reading 
to good account. There is reason 
to believe that the 7/. occupiers of 
1866 are on a par, in point of gene- 
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ral knowledge and habits, with the 
1ol. occupiers of 1832. All the 
tests of fitness that can be applied 
to the artisan or working class in 
towns, of late years, are favourable 
to them. They have been patient 
under prolonged privation upon 
principle. They have turned a 
deaf ear to political agitators ; and 
their very combinations prove that 
the majority are always amenable to 
reason, when they are sure of an im- 
partial and sympathising investiga- 
tion of their differences. Very re- 
cently, the arbitration of a noble- 
man, Lord Lichfield, was gratefully 
accepted. 

Again, their influence on the re- 
presentation has been quite as unex- 
ceptionable as that of the class imme- 
diately above them, to whom Mr. 
Lowe now wishes to confine the 
stigma he was understood to fix 
indiscriminately on them. All the 
members who entered the present 
House of Commons by virtue of 
literary distinction have been re- 
turned by independent or popular 
constituencies; and we are at a 
loss to see how the mechanic who, 
from honest admiration for genius, 
learning, or talent, votes for Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Faweett, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. 
George Trevelyan, Mr. Oliphant, 
or Sir Henry Rawlinson, is not as 
worthy a recipient of a political 
privilege as the peer who issues his 
mandate for the return of Sir John 
Hay or Mr. Lowe. 

When we are told that the batch 
of claimants it is proposed to admit 
now, will be followed by similar 
batches at corresponding intervals 
till we get to household suffrage, 
we reply, that, relying as we do 
on national progress, we look for- 
ward hopefully instead of appre- 
hensively to this result. The ques- 
tion in each contingency will be 
what it is now: are they fit? If 
they are fit, they will be welcome; 
if they are unfit, they will be more 
easily kept out by the aid of those 
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who, on due proof of fitness, have 
been letin. To revert to our former 
simile, instead of treating these 
successive batches as railway tra- 
vellers are treated on the Continent, 
and parking them up for an ugly 
rush, we would let them take their 
seats quietly, on the exhibition of 
their 
their arrival. The apprehension 
that a step in the vertical direction 
renders it impossible to stop, has 
been likened by the Hxaminer to 
the assertion that a traveller who 
left London for Dover, could not 
stop there, but nolens volens must 
go over the cliff. What is to pre- 
vent him, or us, from stopping? 
Has there not been a complete halt 
since 1832? Are the class next in 
turn for enfranchisement, unduly, 
indecorously or dangerously eager 
to break in? If they are let in, 
with whom are they most likely to 
sympathise or co-operate ?—their 
copartners in political power, or 
the noisy multitude who, on the 
alarmist hypothesis, will peremp- 
torily demand the whole or the 
licn’s share of it ? 

Surely, this gradual participation 
of the entire people in the blessings 
of self-government through their 
representatives, must be what Mr. 
Lowe had in view in 1852 when, after 
ridiculing his present friends, the 
Derbyites, for assuming a mission ‘to 
exalt their horn against demo- 
cracy, a great bugbear which they 
intended “to put down,’ he spoke 
thus : 

‘It is all very well to tell you 
about putting down democr: ucy, ‘but 
this country is not to be ruled like 
France or ‘Germany ; ; and, further 
than this, when they talk of sup- 
pressing democr acy, they not only 
miscalculate their own power, but 
likewise the end and object of 
government. It may be that in 
France, when they elect a president, 
they elect a master; but not so in 
England. Our ministries are 
pointed to execute our will; 
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from us that the original power is 
derived. We appoint them to make 
the laws obeyed ; but not to say— 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.’”?’ We can fix our limits for 
ourselves, not to be controlled by 
men who have been notoriously 
wrong in every principle. 

‘I will go even further, and say 
that, not only is it the duty of a 
government to refrain from a per- 
verse opposition to public opinion, 
but that they are unable to read the 
signs of the times, and unfit to be 
entrusted with the government of 
the country, if they cannot perceive 
that there is, by the permission of 
Divine Providence e, an obvious ten- 
dency in this country towards de- 
mocracy.’ 

Tocqueville was evidently pursu- 
ing the same train of thought when 
he urged the expediency of intro- 
ducing democratic institutions by 
degrees, and of paving the way by 
education for the ‘ peaceable empire 
of the greatest number.’ If, then, in 
the calm judgment of one of the 
profoundest political thinkers that 
ever lived, the time must come when 
the numerical majority will be self- 
governing, there can be nothing 
so very extravagant in Mr. Glad. 
stone’s notion touching the prima 
facie or presumptive right of every 
adult tax-payer of unimpeached 
character to a vote. Of course 
we only use the term right in the 
sense in which it is used by the 
landed interest when they say that 
the counties have a right to a greater 
share in the representation; and 
we are not aware that it has been 
used in any other sense by any advo- 
cate of extension since the com- 
mencement of the controversy. 

Perfectly fair, too, was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retort to some prominent 
members of the Opposition, that they 
were treating the claimants of the 
franchise as an invading army ; and 
fully justified by their tone and 
language was his appeal to them, to 
remember that the men they were 
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denouncing were, at all events, 
fellow - countrymen, fellow - Chris- 
tians, and of the same flesh and 
blood. But fair or unfair, provoked 
or unprovoked, these unpremedi- 
tated outbursts were utterly uncon- 
nected with the broad grounds of 
expediency on which the measure 
was introduced and defended. 

Now, having given an outline of 
the real argument, let us see how 
the trained logician selects and 
deals with his points ; how he sepa- 
rates the material from the im- 
material, the husk from the kernel, 
the grain from the chaff; what 
candour he displays towards his 
adversaries, what pains he takes to 
satisfy the reflecting portion of his 
audience. 

If there is one branch of the sub- 
ject more than another on which Mr. 
Lowe is at issue with nine 
his cultivated contemporaries, it is 
in insisting that the people have no 
cause to complain of being excluded 
from the management of their af- 
fairs, provided their affairs are well 
managed for them. If they are 
not satisfied, they ought to be. He 
makes no account of the solidity 
and durability which result from 
breadth of foundation; it matters 
nothing in his eyes that a consti- 
tution stands on its apex, so that it 
does stand; and he refuses to see 
either danger, impolicy, or injustice 
in keeping three fourths of the 
population, whom he has _ been 
zealously educating, without the 
pale. He chooses to treat those 
who do see both danger and in- 
justice in such a course, as upholders 
of abstract doctrines ‘analogous to 
the famous Rights of Man; and he 
superciliously looks down upon 
them as visionaries or enthusiasts 
on whom reason and experience 
have been thrown away : 

‘I can only imagine “two grounds 
on which this bill for lowering the 
elective franchise can be proposed 
to the House. The first of these 
grounds is that the franchise is a 
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thing which ought to be given for 
its own sake: the second is that it 
is a means for attaining some ul- 
terior object. Which of these two 
is the principle of this bill?’ 

The reply is that both consti- 
tute its principle; it being of 
course understood that those who 
declare the franchise to be a good 
in itself, apart from its influence on 
legislation, mean simply that it is 
better to have the recipients loyal 
than disloyal,—better to enrol them 
in the garrison than to shut the 
gates in their faces and drive them 
to join the invading army without 
the walls, 

‘According to that theory,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Lowe, ‘all they have to 
do is to find a person fitted to have 
the elective franchise; and they 
are not very particular or exacting 
in the proof of fitness, nor very 
strict in the presumptions they 
apply to it; and, having found that 
person, the giving of the franchise 
to him follows as a matter of 
immediate and cogent necessity. 
According to this view, this is not 
a question of politics at all, but of 
morality, of right and wrong. It 
is a debt, to use the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
when you find a man presumably 
fit for the franchise, you are as 
much bound to give it him as you 
are to pay your ordinary debts.’ 

This is a verbal quibble, not an 
answer. Mr. Lowe knew full well 
that the word debt, if used at all, 
was used metaphorically; and he 
knew, moreover, that the admission 
of the presumably fit is advocated 
by practical men on the plainest 
and most practical grounds. Yet 
he ventures to assert that their 
view entirely eludes anything like 
reason or argument. 

‘Those who propound it may be 
great philosophers ; they may be in- 
spired apostles of a new religion of 
humanity; but so far as they lay 
down this doctrine, theyare not poli- 
ticians, nor do they use arguments 
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within the range of the science or the 
art of polities. They may, on the 
other hand, be victims of the most 
puerile fallacy. They may have 
mistaken the means for the end, and 
inferred because we believe,from our 
long experience of it, that the elec- 
tive franchise isa good thing for the 
purpose of obtaining the end of good 
government, therefore it is neces- 
sarily a good thing in itself.’ 

This fallacy, which he has in- 
vented for the nonce, is not more 
puecrile than one which underlies 
his whole train of reasoning, namely, 
that there is such a thing as 
government in the abstract, good 
in itself without reference to the 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the 
community. But good administra- 
tive measures do not necessarily 
constitute good government, or the 
palm of excellence must be fre- 
quently awarded to arbitrary rulers 
and oligarchies; and we come 
round to ‘whatever’s best admi- 
nistered is best!’ Mr. Gladstone 
might contend that there is no 
really good government which does 
not educate the people, which 
does not elevate them morally 
and intellectually, which does not 
gradually lead to self-government, 
which does not in fact promote de- 
mocracy as heralded, under Divine 
Providence, by Mr. Lowe in 1852. 

Is it not puerile to suppose that 
the same form of government, or 
scale of representation, which is 
good for one stage of progress, is ew 
vi termini equally good for another ? 
Is it not puerile to place the grand 
merit of a representative system in 
its antiquity, in its having lasted six 
hundred years, inits having sprung 
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tives to parliament. 
admitted to a share in the legislature. 
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complete at all points, like Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, from the 
brains of the rude barons of the 
Plantagenets ?—even if it were not 
notorious that our present system 
of government is the result of 
succession of changes, the greatest 
of which was consummated within 
living memory. Till some time after 
the accession of the Stuarts, the 
House of Commons played a compa- 
ratively humble part; and till past 
the middle of Charles IL.’s reign, 
the Crown could create boroughs, 
as easily as it creates peers.”! 


Mr. Lowe’s challenge to show 


how good government in the nar- 
rowest sense would be promoted by 


extending the franchise, was imme- 
diately acce pted | by Mr. Mill, yet 
he coolly assumes that it had been 
evaded or refused, and proceeds in 
this fashion: ‘The right hon. gen- 
tleman has taken no notice of that 
challenge, nor indeed has anybody 
attempted to meet it. But I will 
not put the matter upon this ground. 
I think the right hon. gentleman 
deliberately averted his eyes from 
the results in this matter, and, like 
the hon. member for Birmingham, 
has determined to regard the ques- 
tion as a matter of justice, with 
which expediency, the good of the 
State, and the destiny of future 
ages have nothing whatever to do.’ 

They had argued it as a question 
with which expediency, the good of 
the State, and the destiny of future 
ages had everything todo. But he 
proceeds :— 

‘This brings me back to the first 
of the two principles to which I 
have alluded, and I do ‘not think 
that I am wrong in identifying the 


, and seldom long fixed in a place, it was formerly 
srown to summon, pro re natd, the most flourishing towns to send representa- 

So that, as towns increased in trade, and grew populous, they were 
But the misfortune is that the deserted boroughs 


continued to be summoned, as well as those to whom their trade and inhabitants were 


transferred ; 


except a few which petitioned to be eased of the expense, then usual, of main- 
taining their members.’—( Blackstone's Com., Book i. ch. 


2.) During five entire reigns, 


dating from 35 Ed. III, Lancashire sent no borough me mbe Ts to parliament on account of 


the expense. 


So much for the six hundred years argument, 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer with it. 
You will find that the same train of 
argument pervades the whole of his 
speech. The right hon. gentleman 
says that we ought to give the 
franchise to the 204,000 persons 
will be affected by this bill 
they are our fellow-Chris- 
tians. But is that an argument for 
admitting them? Why, sir, who 
are the people in this country who 
do not call themselves Christians ? 
It is an argument, if anything, for 
the admission of the whole of the 
male, and perhaps the female popu- 
lation, but it is no argument what- 
ever for admitting the 204,000 more 
than anybody else. So, in the same 
way, with the fathers of families, 
who are by no means peculiar to 
the British nation. Then, again, 
with regard to the taxpayers, or, as 
I should prefer to call them, con- 
sumers of taxable commodities, 
which is a very different thing. 
This class would include the whole 
of the criminals, paupers, idiots, 
lunatics, children, and, in fact, 
everybody else, and does not con- 
sist only of the 204,000 to whom 
this bill refers. Well, then, the 
flesh and blood applies not only to 
the human race, but extends also to 
the animal kingdom, and if this 
principle were allowed we might 
have another “ Beasts’ 
Parliament,” proposed after the 
pattern of that assembly comme- 
morated in the old epic of Re synard 


the 


1 
who 


be cause 


possibly 


Pow,’ 
This is speaking to the galleries 
with a vengeance. Mr. Gladstone 
said that, 
language, Mr. Lowe’s prophecies 
a la Burke might be selected by 
teachers as exercises for their pupils, 
and congratulated him on the at- 
tainment of so enviable an end— 
ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias. 
The passage we have just quoted 
might serve a different purpose. 
It might be stereotyped as a speci- 
men of vicious rhetoric ; treated like 
the ‘rap’ which is nailed to the coun- 
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ter by way of warning against base 
metal and falsecurrency. It would 
almost justify the rebuke adminis- 
tered by the late Sir William Maule 
to a very eminent counsel who had 
ventured on a similar artifice: ‘I 
would have my learned friend know 
that, if he gains an advantage by 
this sort of misrepresentation, he 
gains it, not by his skill in advocacy, 
but by a mental defect.’ We regret 
to say that Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
fine speech was defaced by the same 
blot, and he consequently came in 
for a share of the exposure, when 
Mr. Gladstone knocked away the 
flimsy fabric so laboriously built up : 
‘The right hon. member for Calne 
for half an hour, the right hon. 
baronet the member for Hertford- 
shire for half an hour, not having 
heard me use the expression, founded 
detailed declamation, argument, de- 
nunciation, and I know not what 
upon the assumption that I had 
used the fact that the working 
classes were our own flesh and 
blood as a reason why the bill 
should be passed. The right hon. 
member for Caine, in a part of his 
speech which I admit was quite 
unanswerable, showed that that 
would be the greatest absurdity. 
Undoubtedly ! but I never did say 
it; and neither here nor elsewhere 
should I have dreamed of saying 
any such thing. I used the ex- 
pression as a re ply —I will presume 
to go one. step further and say, if 
it be not presumptuous to say it— 
IT used it as a reproof to the lan- 
guage of some of the opponents of 
the bill. So, in my opinion, there 
are times in debate when extra- 
ordinary errors are best met by the 
declaration of elementary truths. 
When [ heard it stated by a gentle- 
man of ability that to touch the 
question of enfr: anchising any por- 
tion of the working classes was 
domestic revolution, I thought it 
time to remind him that the per- 
formance of the duties of citizen- 
ship does give some presumption 
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of the capacity for civil rights, and 
that the burden of proof les upon 
those who exclude. That was 
magnified into revolutionary doc- 
trine, and great service has it done 
to-night to the leader of the Tory 
party. 

‘In the same way when I heard 
my right hon. friend describing 
these working men at from 7/. 
to 1o/., not once only it must now 
be said, as an invading army, and 
as something more, as an invad- 
ing ambush, which was to bring 
ruin and conflagration as the pur- 
pose of mission, into a di- 
vided city, and when I heard these 
opinions and this illustration re- 
peated, I thought it was time to 
fall back upon elementary truths, 
and to say that these men whom 
you are denouncing, not by argu- 
ment and reason, but beyond the 
bounds of all argument and res son, 
are your own flesh and blood.’ 

We know not whether in conse- 
quence of this reproof, or from the 
popular indignation inconsiderately 
provoked, but most assuredly the 
language of those who dread or 
distrust the working class has un- 
dergone a wonderful change since 
the commencement of the discus- 
sion; a change the more remark- 
able because their feelings and 
opinions are obviously unchanged. 
Mr. Lowe might be left to digest 
his words in peace, if he had not 
thought fit to bring a charge of 
wilful misrepresentation against all 
who understood them in their natu- 
ral sense; and being unluckily 
amongst the number, we beg leave 
to say that, if he has been misrepre- 
sented by commentators out of Par- 
liament, it is the reporters W ho are 
to blame. 

After his famous question, whether 
you would go to seek for venality, 
ignorance, drunkenness &c., to the 
bottom or the top, he is reported in 
the Tiines as pref facing his equally 
famous Hyperborean simile with the 
remark: ‘ But it is said, only give 


its 
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the franchise to the artisan, and then 
see the difference.’ The artisans 
are then made to appear worse than 
venal, ignorant, and drunken ten- 
pounders, and he proceeds : ‘ Well, 
then, the case resolves itself into 
something exceedingly simple. We 
know what sort of people live in 
these small houses. We have long 
had experience of them under the 
name of freemen, and it would be 
a good thing if they dis- 
franchised altogether. They were 
dying out of themselves, but the 
Government proposes to bring them 
back under another name. ‘This 
being so, I ask the House ‘to con- 
sider what good they would do by 
this reduction of the franchise. 


were 


The effect will manifestly be to add 


large nunber of persons to every 


constituency of the class to which, if 
there be anything wrong going on, 
we naturally look to find it.’ 

Rising to reply to a member who 
had concluded a stammering expla- 
nation by saying he meant nothing, 
the Great Commoner began : ‘Iw ill 
give the gentleman a bit of advice. 
In future, when he means nothing, 
let him say nothing.’ If Mr. Lowe 
did not mean to depreciate the 
working class, he meant nothing, 
and had better have said nothing. 
His speech without the spice of 
hearty contempt for them which 
flavoured it, would have been wood- 
cock without the trail. His whole 
train of reasoning hung on their 
assumed unworthiness ; and if they 
are confessedly as good as their 
betters, why are they to be treated 
like minors, or persons of unsound 
mind, who cannot be trusted with 
the administration of their own 
affairs, and with whom no binding 
contract can be made ? 

Sir E. B. Lytton’s mode of flatter- 
ing and repelling them at the same 
time, recalls the words of the song : 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 


Or an artisan who found he was to 
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be paid off with phrases and pro- 
fessions, might have felt justified 
in exclaiming, with Sir Peter Teazle, 
‘Oh, d— your sentiments.’ Lord 
Cranborne was the only speaker who 
contrived to connect a plausible 
argument for their exclusion with 
a fair description of their quality. 
After a misplaced sneer at ‘our 
new sovereigns,’ he said: ‘My own 
feeling with respect to the working 
men is simply this,—we have heard 
a great deal too much of them, 
as if they were different from 
other Englishmen. I do not under- 
stand why the nature of the poor 
or working men in the country 
should be different from that of 
any other Englishman. They spring 
of the same race. They live under 
the same climate. They are brought 
up under the same laws. They 
aspire after the same _ historical 
model with ourselves. I cannot 
see why their nature should be 
better or worse than our own.’ 

This is substantially what Mr. 
Gladstone meant when he spoke of 
their being of the same flesh and 
blood. But now comes the limita- 
tion : 

‘I say their nature, but I say 
nothing about their temptations. 
If you apply to any class of the 
community special temptations, you 
will find that class addicted to spe- 
cial vices. . . . The franchise, those 
who have sat on election committees 
will agree, is a convertible com- 
modity. It has a value, indeed, in 
two ways. The franchise has a 
direct money value to those who 
don’t care much about public 
affairs in the way of bribery. It 
has an indirect value to those who 
do care about public affairs in the 
way of encouraging unjust and 
special legislation. If you give 
the franchise to those who may 
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naturally be tempted to misuse it, 
you must expect that the larger 
proportion who are not deeply in- 
terested in public affairs will be 
liable to the temptation,—I don’t 
say they will always fall before it, 
—of treating it as a salable com- 
modity. The minority, more influen- 
tial, more deeply interested in public 
affairs, will be liable to the tempta- 
tion of treating it as something to get 


for them laws specially favourable to 


them as a class, and, therefore, dan- 
gerous to all other of the 
community.’ 

It has never been denied that the 
reduction of the franchise might add 
to corruption, unless this effect were 
neutralised by enlarging the area of 
the constituencies ; but the money- 
power is essentially conservative, 
and it is not by the increase of vena- 
lity in boroughs that the British 
constitution is to be upset. How 
then can Lord Cranborne’s view be 
applied in confirmation of the anti- 
democratic theory? One would 
think that his minority, interested 
in class legislation, are most likely 
to upset the balance, and most in 
need of a check or counterpoise. 
Why should the cattle-owners or 
barley-growers, for example, enjoy 
special privileges in this respect ? 
Have the agriculturists shown them- 
selves more enlightened and disin- 
terested, or less impulsive, than the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
Have they ever missed an opportu- 
nity of flinging their burthens on 
the community at large, or of tax 
ing it for their own benefit ? Is it 
possible to imagine a majority of 
working-class members passing or 
proposing a law more injurious to 
the national prosperity than the 
Corn-law, or fighting more despe- 
rately for its continuance after its 
gross injustice stood confessed ?! 


classes 


? The last Nottingham election strikingly illustrates the mixed tendencies of a working 


elass constituency. 


They rejected the Chartist, the man of extreme opinions: 


they 


elected the young nobleman of intellectual promise, and the parliamentary celebrity,— 
confessedly ‘the two best candidates ; and the influence which had most weight with them 
was that of a neighbouring family with ancestral claims upon their regard. 
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Pushed to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, Lord Cranborne’s exposition 
of the tendencies of the minority, or 
upper class, is a strong argument 
for modifying their influence by an 
infusion of the working-class ele- 
ment into the representation. Mr. 
Lowe’s exaggerated estimate of the 
power of the trades unions, also, 
strikes us as telling against his ar- 
gument. ‘ Look,’ he exclaims, ‘at 
their tremendous machinery ; if you 
only arm it with the one thing it 
wants—the parliamentary vote.’ 
The parliamentary vote is precisely 
the weapon it does not want, and 
could not use for the purposes he 
deprecates. Wouldthe stonemasons 
or tailors, who claimed an immediate 
increase of wages, resort to the slow 
and unsatisfactory expedient of uni- 
ting to elect a borough member to 
bring their claims before the House 
of Commons? We wish we could 
think so; for then our worst fears 
of the effects of strikes and com- 
binations would be at an end. 
What we regard with most alarm 


is their indifference to the parlia- 
mentary vote, and their liability 
to proceed by less constitutional 


means. The influence of the work- 
ing class on the House of Commons 
has hitherto been imperceptible, and 
we doubt whether it will be mate- 
rially increased by the Franchise 
Bill; but be it what it may, it had 
better be exercised in this shape 
than by the coarser methods of 
agitation and intimidation, through 
monster meetings or strikes. 

One of the numberless advantages 
of a representative system is, that it 
forms a safety-valve for discontent, 
and a fair field for the discussion of 
popular grievances. ‘Is there, I 
wonder,’ asked Mr. Mill, ‘a single 
member of this House who tho- 
roughly knows the working men’s 
views of trades unions, or of strikes, 
and could bring these subjects be- 
fore the House in a manner satis- 
factory to working men? My hon. 
friend the member for Brighton (Mr. 
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Fawcett), if any one; perhaps not 
evenhe. Are there many of us who 
so perfectly understand the subject 
of apprenticeships, let us say, or of 
the hours of labour, as to have no- 
thing to learn from intelligent ope- 
ratives? I grant that, along with 
many just ideas and most valuable 
knowledge, you would sometimes 
find pressed upon you erroneous 
opinions—mistaken views of what 
is for the interest of labour; and I 
am not prepared to say that if the 
labouring classes were predominant 
in the House, attempts might not 
be made to carry some of these 
wrong notions into practice. But 
there is n0 question at present about 
making the working classes predo- 
minant, What is asked is a suffi- 
cient representation to insure that 
their opinions are fairly placed be- 
fore the House, and are met by real 
arguments, addressed to their own 
reason, by people who can enter 
into their way of looking at the sub- 
jects in which they are concerned. 
....IT can hardly conceive a 
nobler course of national education 
than the debates of this House 
would become, if the notions, right 
and wrong, which are fermenting 
in the minds of the working classes, 
many of which go down very deep 
into the foundations of society and 
government, were fairly stated and 
genuinely discussed within these 
walls.’ 

It is painful to see a really superior 
man hke Mr. Lowe perverting so 
plain and fair an argument to pro- 
voke a langh—risu inepto nihil inep- 
tius: ‘My hon. friend told us of the 
subjects which the working-classes 
might wish us to debate here. He 
referred to the right of labour. That 
sounds very like the right to labour 
of which we heard in 1848. Are we 
to have the doctrines of Fourier 
and St. Simon discussed here ? 
We are told that in so doing we 
shall educate the working man. I 
protest against this. We are here 
to legislate for this country, and if 
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we look after the executive Govern- 
ment pretty sharply—(a laugh)— 
if we take care of our finance—and 
if we watch the Foreign-office, we 
shall be doing better than we should 
do by converting this House into 
an academy ora gymnasium for the 
élite of the working classes’ (gene- 
ral laughter and “cheers). And 
thereupon he proceeded to illustrate 
the treatment of a practical subject 
by an exercitation on democracy. 

This is not the only occasion 
during the debate in which Mr. 
Lowe came into unfavourable con- 
trast with Mr. Mill, who happened 
to suggest that, ‘ifthe working class 
had been represented, it might not 
have been so easy for hon. ‘gentle- 
men whose cattle were slaughtered 
by Act of Parliament to get com- 
pensated twice over, once by u 
rate and again by a rise of prices.’ 
Of course he spoke of the agri- 
culturists as a class, but Mr. Lowe 
answered him by the case of the 
individual farmer who has lost his 
cattle and been obliged to renew 
his stock: ‘I cannot persuade 
my hon. friend, because he is a 
philosopher (much laughter), but 
I think I could persuade the work- 
ing man whom he seeks to bring 
among us that, so far from being 
paid twice over, the farmer in that 
case has never been paid once.’ 

We must do Mr. Lowe the - 
tice to say that he does not shrink 
from carrying his doctrines to their 
extreme consequences. He gives 
his logic its head, whenever it 
gets the bit between its teeth. 
His logical faculty, indeed, is quite 
as much his weakness as _ his 
strength. The colonies, he tells 
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us, which possess democratic as- 
semblies are on the high road 
to anarchy, and must be retrieved 
from it. ‘They can only be re- 
trieved by depriving them of that 
boon which in an unfortunate hour 
they received, that of responsible 
government coupled with universal 
suffr age, and by placing that govern- 
ment in some permanent hands.’ 
They must be placed, in short, on 
the same footing as Jamaica, no 
matter what increase of army and 
navy their permanent subjection to 
authority may entail on the parent 
country ; and he would apply the 
same regime to England if he could ; 
for the executive government is the 
main thing to be consider ‘ed, and 
‘We all know that, while our 
legislation has been more vigorous 
and better since the Reform Bill, the 
executive Government has shown 
weakness and languor.’ 

Again, we have all been labour- 
ing under a complete error in sup- 
posing that the obstinacy of Louis 
Philippe and M. Guizot led to the 
overthrow of political liberty in 
France: ‘Look a little further, 
and see what happened in France, 
where there was a limited con- 
stituency in the time of Louis 
Philippe, and parliamentary ¢ 
vernment until the revolution of 
1848. Then came the Assembly, 
elected by universal suffrage, but 
with a responsible Government. 
The Government became weaker 
every day, until the coup d'état 
came and proved that the whole of 
the previous system had been a 
sham.’ 

The uninitiated might infer from 
this passage that it was the con- 


YO=- 
go 


2 It appears from a published letter by Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth that, in Lan- 
eashire alone, not less than seven millions and a half of non-agricultural property 


is assessed to the county-rate, being three fourths of the whole so assessed. 
ratepayers in respect of this property would be liable to compensate the 


twice over ; 
price of butter, milk, meat, &e. 


The 


cattle owners 


namely, by direct payment for the ee cattle, and by the increased 
What is this but class legislation ? 


It is a significant 


fact, reported by the Dining Committee of the House of Commons, that the greatest 


average 


number of dinners eaten at Bellamy’s, on any days during the session, were 


eaten whilst the Cattle Plague Bill was in Committee. 
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cession of universal suffrage, in- 
stead of the peremptory refusal of all 
reform, which led to the overthrow 
of the limited constituency, and 
that the coup d’état was a genuine 
emanation from the Legislative 
Assembly instead a& conspiracy 
for its overthrow by military force. 
There was a rumour shortly after 
the delivery of Mr. Lowe’s first 
speech, that he had been invited to 
Paris to confer with the Emperor 
on the best mode of dealing with 
democracy, and it derived plausi- 
bility from the remarkable agree- 
ment in their views. 
the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, the smallest hap- 
piness of the smallest number is 
their creed; i.e. if national hap- 
piness consists in anything beyond 
material well-being, if it at all 
depends on self-government and 
self-respect. 

The leader of the Tories, as Mr. 


Disraeli thought fit to dub himself 


for this performance, was deter- 
mined not to be outdone by the 
new rival for Tory applause, whose 
argument he ingeniously reversed. 
According to him, the extension of 
the franchise will end by rendering 
the House of Commons powerless 
and contemptible, ‘ because the 
moment you have universal suf- 
frage, it always happens that the 
man who electsdespises the elected.’ 
There’s an original truth for you, 
worthy of Vivian Grey in his 
prime ! When Guizot, Thiers, La- 
martine, Tocqueville, the Duc de 
Broglie, Count Molé, Montalem- 
bert, Louis Blanc, Arago, Berryer, 
Charles de Remusat, Victor Hugo, 
Lacordaire, Cavaignac, Chan- 
garnier, Qdillon Barrot, Louis 
Napoleon himself, &e. &c., were 
elected by universal suffrage, they 
were collectively, individually, and 
respectively despised by every man 
who voted for them. 
human nature that it should be so, 
and the same fate is impending 
over English statesmen: ‘Then, 
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It is a law of 
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when the House of Commons is 
entirely without command over the 
executive, it will be in the position 
of those Continental popular assem- 
blies which we 
our own There will be no 
spell of tradition; no claims of 
prescription ; no evidence of aris- 
tocratic lineage ; you will not have 
any of those great families round 
which men rally when liberty is 
assailed ; no statesmanship, no elo- 
quence, no learning, no genius, 
Then, what will you have P You 
will have a herd of selfish and 
obscure mediocrities, incapable of 
anything but mischief, and that 
mischief devised and regulated by 
the wretched demagogue of the 
hour.’ 

The Continental assemblies which 
we have seen rise up in our day in 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
&e. &e., will be found to comprise 
the leading men in all walks of 
their respective countries. This is 


have seen rise up in 


days. 


pre-eminently true of the only two 
assemblies ever fairly elected by 


universal suffrage in France; 
namely, the National Assembly 
and the Legislative Assembly of 
1848-1851. 

The wretched demagogue of the 
hour was of course Mr. Bright, 
and here we come again upon one 
of those fallacies which we once 
fondly thought had been fairly 
laughed out of all shape and colour 
of ‘plausibility by Bentham and 
Sydney Smith. Have then the 
Book of Fallacies and the Noodle’s 
Oration been both written in vain ? 
‘The author of the measure enter- 
tains a bad design: therefore the 
measure is bad. He ison a footing 
of intimacy with this or that dan- 
gerous man, or has been in his 
company, or is suspected of enter- 
taining some of his opinions ; there- 
fore, the measure is bad.’ This is 
Sydney Smith’s mode of putting 
the fallacy of danger. Bentham 
goes more formally to work: 
‘Allow this argument the effect 
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of a conclusive one, you put it into 
the power of any man to draw 
you at pleasure from the support 
of ev ery measure which in your 
eyes is good, to force you to give 
your support to any and every 
measure which in your own eyes is 
bad. Is it good? The bad man 
embraces it, and by the supposition, 
you reject it. Is it bad? He 
vituperates it, and that suftices for 
driving you into its embrace. 
You split upon the rocks, because 
he has avoided them ; you miss the 
harbour, because he has steered 
into it.’ 

In the words of Bacon, you 
place your own wisdom at the 
mercy of another man’s foolishness. 
Or to adopt a more familiar illus- 
tration, you play Irish pig to Mr. 
Bright’s pigdriver, who has only to 
indicate the right way to make you 
bolt into the wrong. In point of 
fact, Lord, Russell acted in accor- 
dance with a a solitary suggestion of 
Mr. Bright’s, thrown out six or 
seven years ago, and declined to 
act upon his views as regards either 
the amount of the franchise or the 
redistribution of seats. Yet the 
charge of taking counsel with him 
has been renewed with a ‘ damnable 
iteration,’ which made us sympa- 
thise with Charles Fox when (du- 
ring the Catholic Emancipation 
controversy) he cried out that he 
was tired to death of hearing of 
Bloody Queen Mary. Why this 
wearisome pertinacity ? Why 
does Mr. Bright form the stock 
topic of the Derbyite and Adul- 
lamite orators, young and old? The 
explanation will be found in Ben- 
tham: ‘To employ personalities, 
neither labour nor intellect is re- 
quired. In this sort of contest the 
most idle and the most ignorant are 
quite on a par with, if not superior to, 
the most highly gifted individuals. 
Nothing can be more convenient 
for those who would speak without 
the trouble of thinking. The same 
ideas are brought forward over and 
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over again, and all that is required 
is to vary the turn of expression.’ 

This explanation will hardly apply 
to Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Lowe, when, 
with a reliance on the taste and 
feeling of the Tory benches more 
just than complimentary, they com- 
bined to run down Mr. Mill as a 
‘philosopher,’ a term of contempt 
which proved almost as telling and 
appropriate in their mouths, as ‘man 
of letters,’ ‘newspaper writer,’ or, 
‘gentleman of the press.’ Ano- 
ther slang expression worked 
threadbare, was that of ‘ Ameri- 
canising’ our institutions; as if 
the nearest approximation to that 
result was not effected by the gen- 
tlemen who bawled down Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Layard. There 
is a familiar story that the Speaker 
(Abbott, we believe) having threat- 
ened to ‘name’ a disorderly mem- 
ber, and being asked what would 
happen if he did, made answer— 
‘The Lord in heaven only knows.’ 
It might, notwithstanding, be well 
for the present Speaker to try the 
experiment of naming the members 
who have become conspicuous by 
the frequency of their interruptions 
and the peculiar intonation of their 
cheers. Talk of violence and im- 
pulsiveness among the working 
class, forsooth! Why the meeting 
of mechanics, which gave Lord 
Elcho a fair hearing, might give 
lessons in behaviour to a large sec- 
tion of what calls itself the first 
assembly in the world. 

The most imposing part of Mr. 
Lowe’s speech, and that best adapted 
for the display of his extraordinary 
powers and range of knowledge, 
was his comprehensive view of the 
alleged influence of democratic prin- 
ciples throughout the world. Its 
unsoundness might easily be made 
apparent to any reflecting mind, 
and it had little or no bearing on 
the debate. ‘If’ (as Mr. Mill had 
already remarked) ‘it were neces- 
sary to take into consideration even 
all the reasonable things which can 
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be said pro and con. about demo- 
cracy, the House would have a very 
different task before it. But this is 
not a democratic measure. It nei- 


ther deserves that praise, nor, if 


honourable members will have it so, 
that reproach. It is nota corollary 
from what may be called the nume- 
rical theory of representation. It 
follows from the class theory, which 
we all know is the Conservative 
view of the constitution.’ 

Mr. Lowe might just as well, apro- 
pos of Mr. Gladstone’s Church Rate 
Bill, have traced the progress of In- 


fidelity, shown us all the churches of 


Christendom levelled to the dust, 
and pictured the Goddess of Reason 
dancing amongst the ruins ‘in ver y 
thin clothing, and but little of it.’ 

His fine and cultivated intellect was 
meant for better things than com- 
posing perorations about destroying 
‘the heroic work of centuries,’ and 
‘ pulling down the venerable temple 
of our liberties ;’ which venerable 
temple had hardly the foundations 
laid till 1688, and underwent a pro- 


cess, falling little short of pulling 
down and rebuilding, in 1832. 
If ‘ ce n’est que le premier pas qui 


cote,’ if English statesmen had 
always acted on this doctrine, how 
could the heroic work of centuries 
have been commenced,how could the 
crowning of the edifice have been 
attempted : ‘Whatever is now estab- 
lishment, was once innovation. He 
who condemns a proposed measure 
on this ground, condemns in the 
same breath whatsoever he would 
be most averse to be thought 
to disapprove. He condemns the 
Revolution, the Reformation, the 
assumption made by the House of 
Commons of a part in the penning 
of the laws in the reign of Henry V., 

the institution of the House of Com- 
mons itself in the reign of Henry ITI. 
—all these he bids us regard as the 


1 Bentham, Book of Fallacies. 
2 This passage is misreported. 
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sure forerunners of the monster 
Anarchy.’ ! 

It has been remarked by the 
Saturday Review that whenever an 
encounter takes place between the 
Tory and Liberal leaders in the 
manner of Homer’s heroes, whether 
the gods be favourable or not, Mr. 
Disraeli generally contrives to have 
his prostrate body dragged three 
times round the walls of Troy by 
his exulting rival. The customary 
humiliation, provoked by an indis- 
cretion w hich i is absolutely unparal- 
leled and unaccountable, came in 
this shape : 


The right hon. gentleman (said Mr. Glad- 
stone), secure in the recollection of his own 
consistency, has taunted me with the errors 
of my boyhood. The right hon. gentleman, 
when he addressed the hon. member for 
Westminster, showed his magnanimity by 
declaring that he would not take the phi- 
losopher to task for what he wrote twenty- 
five years ago; but when he caught one 
who thirty- “six years ago, who, just emerged 
from boyhood, and still an undergraduate 
at Oxford, had expressed an opinion ad- 
verse to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which 
he had so long and bitterly repented, then 
the right hon. gentleman could not re- 
sist the temptation. He, a parliaments ary 
leader of twenty years’ standing, is so 
ignorant of the House of Commons that he 
positively thought that he got a parlia- 
mentary advantage in exhibiting me to the 
public as an opponent of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. Sir, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit 
myself. It is true, I deeply regret it, but 
I was bred under the shadow of the great 
name of Canning ;? every influence connected 
with that name governed the politics of my 
childhood and my youth; with Canning I 
rejoiced in the removal of religious dis- 
abilities, and in the character which he 
gave to our policy abroad; with Canning 
I rejoiced in the opening he made towards 
the establishment of free commercial inter- 
changes between nations; with Canning, 
and under the shadow of that great name, 
and under the shadow of the yet more 
venerable name of Burke, I grant my 
youthful mind and imagination were im- 
pressed just the same as the mature mind 
of the right hon. gentleman is now im- 


Gladstone said was: 


‘It is true, but I 
&e. 
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pressed. I had conceived that fear and 
alarm of the first Reform Bill in the days 
of my undergraduate career at Oxford 
which the right hon. gentleman now feels ; 
and the only difference between us is 
this—I thank him for bringing it out— 
that, having those views, I moved the 
Oxford Union Debating Society to express 
them clearly, plainly, forcibly, in down- 
right English, and that the right hon. gen- 
tleman is still obliged to skulk under * the 
cover of the ame ndment of the noble lord. 
I envy him not one particle of the polemical 
advantage which he has gained by his dis- 
ereet reference to the proceedings of the 
Oxford Union Debating Society. 


Another passage in Mr. Disraeli’s 
—_ which, owing perhaps to 
the late hour and the impatience 
of the House, escaped exposure, 
was that in which he claimed for 
himself and his party the entire 
credit of the measures passed within 
the last thirty years to ameliorate 
the condition of the working class, 
by reducing their hours of labour, 
securing them their legal rights of 
invention, &c. &c. He might as 
well have laid claim to all the free- 
trade measures of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, on the ground of their 
having emanated from the Conserva- 
tive benches. All the best measures 
of which he spoke were owing to 
the sustained and self-sacrificing 
exertions of Lord Shaftesbury. 

The Redistribution Bill has done 
much to vindicate the prescience of 
the Government in proposing to 
proceed by steps. It has supplied 
no new argument, none that had 
not been employed by anticipation, 
for or against the Franchise Bill ; 
it has involved the general question 
in a wilderness of embarrassing 
details; and it has brought a host 
of personal interests into the field. 
Taking the Bills together, every 
member whose seat may be affected 
or his constituency prejudiced, has 
now a direct motive for getting rid 
of the question ; and it is vain to 
appeal to the public good against 
individual or party feeling in such 
matters. Now or never we shall 
see whether a comprehensive mea- 
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sure be passed without being re- 
solutely demanded by the national 
voice. To say that it is best to 
pass one in quiet times, sounds ve 
like saying that it is best for a sail- 
ing vessel to cross the Atlantic in 
a calm. Where is the propelling 
power to come from? How is the 
worse than vis inertiw, the dogged 
opposition of selfishness and pre- 
judice, to be overcome ? 

It is hardly denied in any im- 
partial quarter, that the redistribu- 
tion has been planned in a spirit of 
perfect fairness and good faith. 
There has been, perhaps, an over- 
anxious wish to do justice, or more 
than justice, to the landed interest, 
which gains by the grouping of 
boroughs as well as by the ad- 
ditional seats allotted to counties. 
It might naturally have been ex- 
pected, therefore, that the Con- 
servatives would be satisfied, and 
that the advanced Liberals would 
cry out. But from one end to the 
other of this controversy, the ad- 
vanced Liberals have been moderate 
and conciliatory, whilst the Con- 
servatives, with their Adullamite 
allies, have been remarkably and 
culpably the reverse. Their de- 
meanour recalls that of Jonathan 
Wild, when he and his accomplices 
met for the division of the spoil : 
‘Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagshot went 
together to the tavern, where Mr. 
Bagshot (generously, as he thought) 
offered to share the booty, and 
having divided the money into two 
unequal heaps, and added a golden 
snuff-box to the lesser heap, he 
desired Mr. Wild to take his choice. 
Mr. Wild immediately conveyed 
the larger share of the ready into 
his pocket, according to an ex- 
cellent maxim of his: first secure 
what share you can, and then 
wrangle for the rest. And the 
turning to his companion, he asked 
him, with a stern countenance, 
whether he intended to keep all 
that sum to himself.’ 

Thus the Conservatives compla- 
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cently accept their own share, and 
then proceed to wrangle for the rest. 

They contest the equitable award of 
the seven seats to Scotland; and 
knowing that the advanced Liberals 
have agreed reluctantly to rest satis- 
fied with 7l.and 141. instead of 6l.and 
141. respectively, they ask whether 
the Government can possibly intend 
to go lower than 81. and 2ol, 

All that could be fairly or unfairly 
urged against the Redistribution 
Bill, was pressed into the service 
by Mr. Disraeli in his elaborate 
and certainly very able speech on 
the second reading. But he was 
so completely answered by Mr. 
Cardwell that the effect was tran- 
sient, and the public estimate of 
the measure has been little, if at 
all, varied by his commentary. Afi 
who had thought on the subject 
were perfectly aware of the objec- 
tions which, with his wonted im- 


perturbability, he paraded as new. 
Indeed many of them were equally 
applicable to his own Bill of 1859, 
and the strongest would apply toany 


conceivable measure which should 
attempt to conciliate existing in- 
terests, instead of proceeding on a 
broad, philosophical, or uniform 
basis. If you assume numbers, or 
property, or both combined, as 
your starting point, disregard an- 
cientboundaries, and are notalarmed 
by the apparition of electoral dis- 
tricts, you will have no difficulty 
in framing a scheme that shail 
defy criticism. But if you simply 
aim at getting rid of the most 
objectionable anomalies with the 
smallest disturbance of settled no- 
tions and prescriptive rights, you 
must give up all hope of symme- 
trical arrangement, and submit to 
be twitted with a good deal of irre- 
gularity and inconsistency. 

The groups of manufacturing 
towns suggested by Mr. Disraeli 
have a decided superiority in popu- 
lation and wealth over the groups 
of small boroughs proposed by the 
Government; but is he prepared to 
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follow out the principle or abide by 
the test? If so, what becomes of 
the small boroughs which he pro- 
nounces essential to a sound system 
of representation ? Draw the arbi- 
trary population line where you 
will,—either at eight, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty thousand, and it will be 
objected that those just within it 
or without it are saved or sacri- 
ficed for some sinister end. His 
proposal to group unrepresented 
instead of represented towns, also, 
takes for granted that it is expedient 
to eliminate the commercial element 
from the county constituencies, and 
draw a sharp line between two 
classes of electors, which it is better 
for the common peace and welfare 
to amalgamate or shade into one 
another. 

How the House of Commons is 
to be converted into a Polish Diet 
by what Mr. Disraeli affectedly 
terms ‘plurality,’ without adding 
to ifs numbers, fairly passes our 
comprehension ; nor has he demon- 
strated the mighty evil of giving 
three or four members each to a few 
large constituencies; thereby neu- 
tralising local influences and favour- 
ing the occasional representation of 
minorities. Weare not alone in our 
incredulous surprise at hisannounce- 
ment that ‘the working men of 
England have a larger share of the 
county constituencies than they 
have even of the borough consti- 
tuencies, and by which the Govern- 
ment were so startled,’ i.e. more 
than 26 per cent. The odds are 
that this pretended discovery will 
turn out a mere verbal quibble, 
some puerile attempt to set up a 
new definition of a working man; 
for the proposition that a fourth of 
the county constituencies are living 
on the wages of labour, or that a 
fourth of the working class in rural 
districts are freeholders, or fifty- 
pound oceupiers, is preposterous on 
the face of it. After this display of 
superior knowledge by his assailant, 
Lord Russell can afford to smile 
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at the charge levelled at him and 
his Cabinet of utter hopeless igno- 
ranceof theentire subject of Reform. 

The brevity and sudden termina- 
tion of the debate were a surprise, 
and have been taken to indicate un- 
settled councils or a division in the 
Opposition camp. It contains many 
restless, unsettled spirits, however, 
whose voice is still for war, and 
there is necessarily a body of dissen- 
tients, recruited from both parties, 
who may be excused for protest- 
ing like the fowls in the French 
squib :— 

Avee quelle sauce voulez-vous étre man- 
gés ?—Nous ne voulons pas étre mangés du 
tout.—Vous vous écartez de la question. 

The Opposition will leave no stone 
unturned to delay or fling out the 
Bill, if only to gain a short respite ; 
and the Fabian tactics can only be 
met by the fixed determination of 
the Government to stand or fall by 
the result; implying, of course, an 
autumn session if required. 

As an adverse vote on an essen- 


tial feature (like the 7/. qualifica- 


tion) of the conjoint measure 
would entail the resignation of the 
ministry, members who are not 
committed beyond recall will be 
influenced by the present condition 
of affairs at home and abroad, and 
by the proved weakness of the Tory 
party, as we must henceforth desig- 
nate it. A party that could only 
bring 283 into the field would sim- 
ply prolong a mischievous crisis by 
taking office, and would speedily 
have to make way for Mr. Glad- 
stone, shouldering his banner at the 
head of those great social forces 
which, as he truly told them, they 
would find it impossible to resist. 
As for the Adullamites, they are 
an accidental and temporary combi- 
nation, in which no reliance can be 
placed. They have been compared, 
in turns, to the Whig seceders, 
who (headed by the Duke of Port- 
land and Lord Fitzwilliam) aban- 
doned the main body under Fox 
in 1792; tothe Tories who turned 
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against the Duke of Wellington 
in 1830; and to the Derby Dilly 
of 1834. But each of these bands 
of separatists acted on clearly de- 
tined principles; and, so far as 
we can learn, the Adullamites have 
none; i.e. none in common, none 
that they can plainly and credi- 
tably avow. ‘They will hardly 
venture to announce that their 
professed readiness to consider a 
complete measure with a view to a 
satisfactory settlement was a sham, 
and that they agree with Mr. Lowe 
in deeming the smallest extension 
of the franchise tantamount to 
universal suffrage and democracy. 
Neither will they say that vague 
fear or dislike of Mr. Bright has 
led them to: make common cause 
with Mr. Disraeli, who has repeat- 
edly displayed a marked inclination 
for a compact or understanding with 
the object of their distrust. 
Perhaps the best notion of the 
inhabitants of the Cave may be col- 
lected from a squib headed ‘Ves- 
tiges of Party Creation,’ in the Owl: 
‘Examination into the remains 
found proves incontestably that 
they were below the average stature, 
and with a smaller development of 
larynx than most other contempo- 
raneous bodies; so much so that 
many of them must have been quite 
speechless, and mere silent members 
of the cave. Some strong skulls 
prove, however, that several were 
hard-headed, and, to judge by ap- 
pearances, hard hitters. The 
skeletons were of all ages, but the 
majority of them very young. 
These were probably captures made 
by the original denizens, and it is 
a melancholy consideration to think 
how these poor young things must 
have been suddenly cut off from 
their legitimate belongings and en- 
veloped in the dark solitudes of 
Adullam, They bear no marks of 
violence ; so the conjecture is that 
they were enticed in by specious 
representations, and, of course, 
when once entrapped, detained.’ 








All things considered, we doubt 
whether more than a third, at the 
utmost, of the Adullamites will per- 
severe in avowed hostility to the 
Liberal party ; and (Reform apart) 
there is no crisis at hand in which 
they or their leaders can do harm. 
It would be difficult to hit a blot 
in the administration of Ireland, 
as conducted by Lord Wodehouse 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue; or 
to show that Lord Clarendon has 
departed from the firm, sagacious, 
and conciliatory line of policy which 
has distinguished the Foreign Office 
since his last acceptance of the Seals. 
The Budget has hardly provoked 
an invidious comment; and the 
most remarkable feature of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s financial 
projects for the year, was the im- 
portance he attached to the rapid 
exhaustion of coal, with his conse- 
sequent proposal to lighten the 
burthens of posterity. His zeal on 
this subject had been stimulated by 
a very remarkable speech of Mr. 
Mill’s in the debate on: the Malt 
Duty, in which we cannot help 
thinking that the member for West- 
minster was carried a little beyond 
the mark by the fervour of his own 
eloquence. With afiow and redun- 
dancy of rhetoric which ought to 
mitigate Mr. Lowe’s and Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s objections to him as a phi- 
losopher, he endeavoured to show 
that we were actually indebted to 
posterity for all that we and our 
ancestors had done for it. 
‘Whatever had been done for 
mankind by the idea of posterity, by 
philanthropic concern for posterity, 
by a conscientious sense of duty to 
posterity, by the less pure but still 
noble ambition of being remembered 
by posterity ;—all this they owed to 
posterity, and all this it was their 
duty, to the best of their limited 
ability, to repay. All the great 
deeds of the founders of nations, and 
of those second ‘fathers of nations, 
their great reformers; all that had 
been done for them by the authors 
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of those laws and institutions to 
which free countries were indebted 
for their freedom and well-governed 
countries for their good govern- 
ment; all those heroic lives led and 
deaths endured; all those great 
battles which have been waged and 
won, from Marathon and Salamis 
down to Leipzig and Waterloo ; all 
those lessons of wisdom and virtue 
of which the history and literature 
of nations were full ; ali that schools 
and universities had handed down— 
the culture of past times; all they 
owed to the great masters of human 
thought ;—all, all this had been done 
for them because those who had 
gone before had regarded and taken 
thought for posterity. Owe nothing 
to posterity! We owe to it Newton, 
Locke, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth.’ 

We quite agree that we ought not 
to waste or unduly burthen the in- 
heritance ; that we ought to hand 
it down unimpaired by profuseness 
or improvidence; and it will be 
readily granted that the love of 
glory, although productive of evil 
as well as of good, is an elevating 
principle of human action on the 
whole. ‘Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominant over the 
present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.’ But surely 
many of the great things which Mr. 
Mill attributes to the longing for 
posthumous fame, have been ac- 
complished or produced from other 
and mixed motives—from patriotism 
or philanthropy, from religious en- 
thusiasm or faith, from the impulse 
of genius or the stern promptings 
of want, from the desire of present 
fame or reward in some shape, or 
with a view to immediate results, to 
be felt, appreciated and recognised 
by contemporaries. 

Dr. Johnson never could under- 
stand any one taking to authorship 
except for money, and says in the 
preface to his dictionary: ‘I have 
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protracted my work till most of 
those whom I wished to please 
have sunk into the grave, and suc- 
cess and miscarriage are empty 
sounds.’ Shakespeare’s loftiest as- 
pirations are breathed forth in his 
sonnets, but his ‘ wood-notes wild’ 
came from him because he could not 
help it, and the state in which he 
left his master-pieces indicates 
slight regard for posterity. Bacon’s 
appeal to future ages was evidently 
wrung from him by the sense of 
wrong; and Wordsworth’s queru- 
lous reliance on immortality was 
at the strongest when his works 
did not sell. We doubt whether 
Luther or Loyola, Cortez or Pizarro, 
Clarkson or Howard, Watt or Ste- 
phenson, thought much about pos- 
terity; and with regard to the 
great battles, from Marathon and 
Salamis to Leipzig and Waterloo, 
this is the first time we ever heard 
the love of military glory, the 
lust of conquest, or the grasping 
ambition, which led to them, de- 
scribed as beneficial to mankind ; 
except, indeed, by the imperial 
apologist for Ceesar and Napoleon. 
We should be disposed to regard 
the exploits of what are commonly 
-alled heroes, as a set off, instead of 
an addition to the debt. But there 
isno debt ; and even the metaphori- 
cal use of the term is calculated to 
mislead. 

If, out of affection for my son, I 
amass a large fortune for him, do I 
thereby become his debtor to that 
extent? If immortal works are 
composed for posterity, does not pos- 
terity get the full benefit of them ? 
This being so, to which side of the 
account, the debtor or creditor, 
should they be set down? The 
ensuing generation will stand to- 
wards us in the same relation in 
which we stand towards the gene- 
rations which produced Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and Wordsworth. They can 
have no claim on us but what we, 
by a parity of reasoning, might set 
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up against our predecessors. In 
short, Mr. Mill reverses the argu- 
ment, puts the cart before the horse, 
and turns the whole train of reason- 
ing and reflection topsy-turvy. It 
is gratitude to those who have gone 
before us that should make us con- 
siderate of those who may come 
after us. Do as you have been done 
by ; and if a stimulant be wanting 
to the performance of a conscien- 
tious obligation, bear in mind the 
wise words of Burke: ‘They sel- 
dom look forward to posterity, who 
never look backward to their ances- 
tors.’ 

It is worthy of remark that Lord 
Camden, whose theory of motives 
agrees with Mr. Mill’s, makes pos- 
terity the debtor: ‘Glory is the 
reward of science, and those who 
deserve it scorn all meaner views. 
It was not for gain that Bacon, 
Newton, Milton, Locke, instructed 
and delighted the world. ... When 
the bookseller offered Milton five 
pounds for his Paradise Lost, he did 
not reject it and commit his poem 
to the flames, nor did he accept the 
miserable pittance as the reward of 
his labours. No. He knew that 
the real price of his work was im- 
mortality, and that posterity would 
pay it.’ 

Mr. Mill has seldom, if ever, 
taken a premeditated part in a de- 
bate without giving it an entirely 
new aspect. His speech on the 
Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill is 
the most recent instance; and as 
he has now for the fourth or fifth 
time measured weapons with Mr. 
Lowe, the materials for a parlia- 
mentary parallel are complete; if, 
indeed, any parallel can be drawn 
between such curiously contrasted 
minds. Mr. Lowe takes by pre- 
ference the keen, practical com- 
mon-sense view of his subject; Mr. 
Mill the philosophical, speculative, 
and original view. Mr. Lowe’s 
strength lies in his acquired know- 
ledge, memory, and dialectic skill; 
Mr. Mill’s in his intellectual re- 
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sources and accumulated stores of 
thought. Their reading has been 
in different lines, and employed in 
a different manner ; Mr. Lowe being 
much the superior classic, and Mr. 
Mill (we suspect) more at home in 
legislation, morals, metaphysics and 
philosophy. Books, ancient and 
modern, are more familiar to Mr. 
Lowe, and have been better di- 
gested by Mr. Mill. The one has 
most imagination ; the other, most 
wit. The one rises to genius, whilst 
the palm of the highest order of 
talent must be awarded to the 
other. The one fights for truth, 
the other for victory. In con- 
flict, it is the trained logician 
against the matured thinker; not 
that the logician wants thought, or 
the thinker logic. A set combat 
between them would resemble one 
between the retiarius or netman of 
the Roman arena and a swordsman ; 
and the issue would depend on 
whether Mr. Lowe could entangle his 
adversary in the close meshes of his 
reasoning by an adroit throw ; or 
whether Mr. Mill could evade the 
cast by an intellectual bound, close, 
and decide the contest by a home- 
thrust. 

Mr. Lowe appeared to have it 
all his own way on the Irish ques- 
tion, till Mr. Mill rose and de- 
monstrated the unsoundness or in- 
insufficiency of the premises from 
which a train of telling inferences 
had been cleverly deduced. There 
was, he contended, no fair analogy 
between England and Ireland in 
this matter, no more than between 
England and India; and if we ex- 
tend our view beyond our own 
narrow island, we shall find that 
we form the exception, not the rule. 
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We have no peasant occupiers like 
the Irish ; and the country blessed 
or cursed with them must legislate, 
or be legislated for, with reference 
to their special wants and require- 
ments. 

Lord Derby stated in the House 
of Lords that it was a common 
occurrence to find Irish tenants. 
at-will whose estate or interest, 
such as it was, descended from ge- 
neration to generation, by devise 
or inheritance, as regularly as a fee 
simple. Lord Clanricarde, in his 
able exposition of the law or custom, 
showed that it had something like 
a legal origin and dated 250 years 
back. How can such a holding be 
treated like a strict tenancy at will, 
or tenancy from year to year, in 
England? The landlord, under the 
proposed measure, would retain 
ample means of taking care of him- 
self. He might call at any time for 
a written contract, and provide 
expressly that no claim for future 
improvements shall be made upon 
him. The injustice or hardship to 
be guarded against is, that, if 
nothing is done by either party to 
define their respective rights and 
liabilities beforehand and these are 
left to be settled by the strict law 
of the land, the tenant is invariably 
the sole sufferer, although the neg- 
lect is common to both and less 
excusable in the landlord. But we 
cannot afford space to carry on the 
argument, on which we suspend our 
judgment. Our only object in men- 
tioning it now is for the sake of 
the treatment it received at the 
hands of the two very remarkable 
speakers whose relative merits and 
quality we have ventured to dis- 
cuss. 





SUPERSTITION. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE Roya. Institution, Aprit 24, 1866. 


By tHe Rev. C. Kins ey. 


AVING accepted the very great 
honour of being allowed to 
deliver here two lectures, I have 
chosen as my subject Superstition 
and Science. It is with Supersti- 
tion that this first lecture will deal. 
The subject seems to me espe- 
cially fit for a clergyman; for he 
should, more than other men, be 
able to avoid teaching on two sub- 
jects rightly excluded from this 
Institution, namely, Theology— that 
is, the knowledge of God ; and Reli- 
gion—that is, the knowledge of 
Duty. If he knows, as he should, 


what is Theology, and what is Reli- 
gion, he should best know what is 
not Theology, and what is not Reli- 
gion. 

For my own part: I entreat you 


at the outset to keep in mind that 
these lectures treat of matters en- 
tirely physical, which haveinreality, 
and ought to have on our minds, no 
more to do with Theology and Reli- 
gion than the proposition that theft 
is wrong, has to do with that that 
the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles. 

It is necessary to premise this, 
because many are of opinion that 
superstition is a corruption of reli- 
gion ; and though they would agree 
that as such, corruptio optimi pessima, 
and that it is pernicious, yet they 
would look on religion as the state 
of spiritual health, and superstition 
as one of spiritual disease. 

Others, again, holding the same 
notion, but not considering that 
corruptio optimi pessima, have been 
in all ages somewhat inclined to 
be merciful to superstition, as a 
child of reverence ; as a mere acci- 
dental misdirection of one of the 
noblest and most wholesome facul- 
ties of man. 


This is not the place wherein to 
argue with either of these parties ; 
and I shall simply say that super- 
stition seems to me altogether a 
physical affection, as thoroughly 
material and corporeal as those of 
eating or sleeping, remembering or 
dreaming. 

After this, it will necessary to 
define superstition, in order to have 
some tolerably clear understanding 
of what we are talking about. I beg 
leave to define it as—Fear of the 
unknown. 

Johnson, who was no dialectician, 
and, moreover, superstitious enough 
himself, gives eight different defini- 
tions of the word; which is equiva- 
lent to confessing his inability to 
define it at all :— 

‘1. Unnecessary fear or scruples 
in religion; observance of unne- 
cessary and uncommanded rites or 
practices; religion without morality. 

‘2. False religion; reverence of 
beings not proper objects of reve- 
rence; false worship. 

*3. Over-nicety ; exactness too 
scrupulous.’ 

Eight meanings, which, on the 
principle that eight eighths, or in- 
deed 800, do not make one whole, 
may be considered as no definition. 
His first thought, as often happens, 
is the best—‘ Unnecessary fear.’ 
But after that .he wanders. The 
root-meaning of the word is still to 
seek. But, indeed, the popular 
meaning, thanks to popular common 
sense, will generally be found to 
contain in itself the root-meaning. 

Let us go back to the Latin word 
Superstitio. Cicero says that the 
superstitious element consists in ‘a 
certain empty dread of the gods’— 
a purely physical affection, if you 
will remember three things :— 
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1. That dread is in itself a physi- 
cal affection. 

z. That the gods who were 
dreaded were merely (with the vul- 
gar, who alone dreaded them) im- 
personations of the powers of na- 
ture. 

3. That it was physical injury 
which these gods were expected to 
inflict. 

But he himself agrees with this 
theory of mine; for he says shortly 
after, that not only philosophers, 
but even the ancient Romans, had 
separated superstition from religion, 
and that the word was first applied 
to those who prayed all day 
ut liberi sui sibi superstites essent— 
might survive them. On the etymo- 
logy no one will depend who knows 
the remarkable absence. of any 
etymological instinct in the ancients, 
in consequence of their weak 
grasp of that sound inductive me- 
thod which has created modern 
criticism.. But if it be correct, it is 
a natural and pathetic form for 
superstition to take in the minds of 
men who saw their children fade 
and die—probably the greater num- 
ber of them—beneath diseases which 
they could neither comprehend nor 
cure. 

The best exemplification of what 
the ancients meant by superstition 
is to be found in the lively and 
dramatic words of Aristotle’s great 
pupil, Theophrastus. 

The superstitious man, according 
to him, after having washed his 
hands with lustral water—that is, 
water in which a torch from the 
altar had been quenched, goes about 
with a laurel leaf in his mouth, to 
keep off evil influences, as the pigs 
in Devonshire used, in my youth, to 
go about with a withe of mountain 
ash round their necks to keep off the 
evileye. Ifa weasel crosses his path, 
he stops, and either throws three 
pebbles into the road, or (with the 
innate selfishness of fear) lets some 
one else go before him, and attract 
to himself the harm which may 
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ensue. He has a similar dread of a 
screech-owl ; whom he compliments 
in the name of its mistress, Pallas 
Athene. If he finds a serpent in his 
house, he sets up an altar to it. If 
he pass at a four-cross-way an 
anointed stone, he pours oil on it, 
kneels down, and adores it. Ifa 
rat has nibbled one of his sacks he 
takes it for a fearful portent—a 
superstition which Cicero also men- 
tions. He dare not sit on a tomb, 
because it would be assisting at his 
own funeral. He purifies endlessly 
his house, saying that Hecate 
(that is, the moon) has exercised 
some malign influence on it; and 
many other purifications he ob- 
serves, of which I shall only say 
that they are by their nature plainly 
(like the last) meant as preserva- 
tives against unseen malarias or con- 
tagions, possible or impossible. He 
assists every month with his chil- 
dren at the mysteries of the Orphic 
priests; and finally, whenever he 
sees an epileptic patient he spits in 
his own bosom to avert the evil 
omen. 

I have quoted, I believe, every 
fact given by Theophrastus ; and you 
will agree, I am sure, that the mov- 
ing and inspiring element of such a 
character is mere bodily fear of un- 
known evil. The only superstition 
attributed to him which does not at 
first sight seem to have its root in 
dread is that of the Orphic myste- 
ries. But of them Miiller says that 
the Dionusos whom they worshipped 
‘was an infernal deity, connected 
with Hades, and was the personifica- 
tion,not merely of rapturous pleasure, 
but of a deep sorrow for the miseries 
of human life.’ The Orphic societies 
of Greece seem to have been pecu- 
liarly ascetic, taking no animal food 
save raw flesh from the sacrificed 
ox of Dionysos. And Piato speaks 
of a lower grade of Orphic priests, 
Orpheotelestai, ‘ who used to come 
before the doors of the rich, and 
promise, by sacrifices and expiatory 
songs, to release them. from their 
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own sins, and those of their fore- 
fathers’—and such would be but 
too likely to get a hearing from the 
man who was afraid of a weasel or 
an owl. 

Now this same bodily fear, I 
verily believe, will be found at the 
root of all superstition whatsoever. 

But be it so. Fear is a natural 
passion, and a wholesome one. 
Without the instinct of self-pre- 
servation which causes the sea- 
anemone to contract its tentacles, 
or the fish to dash into its hover, 
species would be exterminated 
wholesale by involuntary suicide. 

Yes; fear is wholesome enough, 
like all other faculties, as long as it 
is controlled by reason. But what 
if the fear be not rational, but irra- 
tional? What if it be, in plain 
homely English, blind fear,—fear of 
the unknown, simply because it is 
unknown? Isit not likely then to be 
afraid of the wrong object, to be 
hurtful, ruinous to animals as well 
as to man? Any one will confess 
that, who has ever seen a horse in- 
flict on himself mortal injuries, in 
his frantic attempts to escape from 
a quite imaginary danger. I have 
good reasons for believing that not 
only animals here and there, but 
whole flocks and swarms of them, 
are often destroyed, even in the wild 
state, by mistaken fear ; by such 
panics, for instance, as cause a whole 
herd of buffaloes to rush over a bluff, 
and be dashed to pieces. And re- 
mark that this capacity of panic, fear 
—of superstition, as 1 should call it 
—is greatest in those animals, the 
dog and the horse for instance, 
which have the most rapid and 
vivid fancy. Does not the un- 
lettered Highlander say all that I 
want to say, when he attributes 
to his dog and his horse, on the 
strength of these very manifesta- 
tions of fear, the capacity of seeing 
ghosts and fairies, before he can see 
them himself? 

But blind fear not only causes 
evil to the coward himself, it makes 
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him a source of evil to others; for 
it is the cruellest of all human 
states. It transforms the man into 
the likeness of the cat, who, when 
she is caught in a trap, or shut up 
in a room, has too low an intellect 
to understand that you wish to re- 
lease her; and in the madness of 
terror, bites and tears at the hand 
which tries to do her good. Yes; 
very cruel is blind fear. When a man 
dreads he knows not what, he will 
do he cares not what. When he 
dreads desperately, he will act des- 
perately. When he dreads beyond 
all reason, he will behave beyond 
all reason. He has no law of 
guidance left, save the lowest sel- 
fishness. No law of guidance: and 
yet his intellect, left unguided, may 
be rapid and acute enough to lead 
him into terrible follies. Infinitely 
more imaginative than the lowest 
animals, he is for that very reason ca- 
pable of being infinitely more foolish, 
more cowardly, more superstitious. 
He can, what the lower animals 
(happily for them) cannot—organise 
his folly; erect his superstitions into 
a science; and create a whole mytho- 
logy out of his blind fear of the 
unknown. And when he has done 
that—Woe tothe weak! For when 
he has reduced his superstition to 
a science, then he will reduce his 
cruelty to a science likewise; and 
write books like the Malleus Male- 


jicarum, and the rest of the witch- 


literature of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries ; of which 
Mr. Lecky has of late told the world. 
so much, and told it most faithfully 
and most fairly. 

But fear of the unknown? Is 
not that fear of the unseen world ? 
and is not that fear of the spiritual 
world? Pardon me: a great deal 
of that fear, all of it indeed which 
is superstition, is simply not fear 
of the spiritual, but of the material ; 
and of nothing else. 

The spiritual world—I beg you 
to fix this in your minds—is not 
merely an invisible world which 














may become visible ; but an invisible 
world which is by its essence in- 
visible—a moral world, a world of 
right and wrong. And spiritual 
fear—which is one of the noblest of 
all affections, as bodily fear is one 
of the basest—is, if properly defined, 
nothing less or more than the fear 
of doing wrong; of becoming a 
worse man. 

But what has that to do with 
mere fear of the unseen? The 
fancy which conceives the fear is 
physical, not spiritual. Think for 
yourselves. What difference is there 
between a savage’s fear of a 
demon, and a hunter’s fear of a fall ? 
The hunter sees a fence. He does 
not know what is on the other side: 
but he has seen fences like it with a 
great ditch the other side, and sus- 
pects one here likewise ; he has seen 
horses fall at them; and men hurt 
thereby. He pictures to himself his 
horse falling at that fence, himself 
rolling in the ditch, with possibly 
a broken limb; and he recoils from 
the picture he himself has made; 
and perhaps with very good reason. 
His picture may have its counterpart 
in fact, and he may break his leg. 
But his picture, like the previous 
pictures from which it was com- 
pounded, is simply a physical im- 
pression on the brain, just as much 
as those in dreams. 

Now, does the fact of the ditch, 
the fall, and the broken leg, being 
unseen and unknown, make them a 
spiritual ditch, a spiritual fall, a 
spiritual broken leg? And does the 
fact of the demon and his doings 
being as yet unseen and unknown, 
make them spiritual; or the harm 
that he may do, a spiritual harm ? 
What does the savage fear? 
Lest the demon should appear ; that 
is, become obvious to his physical 
senses, and produce an unpleasant 
physical effect on them. He fears 
lest the fiend should entice him 
into the bog, break the hand-bridge 
over the brook, turn into a horse 
and ride away with him, or jump 
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out from behind a tree and wring 
his neck—tolerably hard physical 
facts, all of them ; the, children of 
physical fancy, regarded with phy- 
sical dread. Even if the supersti- 
tion proved true; even if the demon 
did appear; even if he wrung the 
traveller’s neck in sound earnest, 
there would be no more spiritual 
agency or phenomenon in the whole 
tragedy than there is in the parlour 
tuble, where spiritual somethings 
made spiritual raps upon spiritual 
wood, and human beings, who are 
really spirits—and would to heaven 
they would remember that fact and 
what it means—believe that any- 
thing has happened beyond a clumsy 
juggler’s trick. 

It may seem to some that I have 
founded my theory on a very nar- 
row basis; that I am building up 
an inverted pyramid ; or that, con- 
sidering the numberless, complex, 
fantastic shapes which superstition 
has assumed, bodily fear is too 
simple a cause to explain them all. 

But if those persons will think a 
second time, they must agree that 
my base is as broad as the phe- 
nomena which it explains, for every 
man is capable of fear. And they 
will ‘see, too, that the cause of 
superstition must be something like 
fear, which is common to all men; 
for all, at least as children, are 
capable of superstition: and that 
it must be something which, like 
fear, is of a most simple, rudimen- 
tary, barbaric kind; for the lowest 
savage, of whatever he is not 
capable, is still superstitious, often 
toa very ugly degree. Superstition 
seems, indeed, to be, next to the 
making of stone-weapons, the ear- 
liest method of asserting his supe- 
riority to the brutes which has 
occurred to that utterly abnormal 
and fantastic lusus nature called 
man. 

Now let us put ourselves awhile, 
as far as we can, in the place of 
that same savage, and try whether 
my theory will not justify itself; 
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whether or not superstition, with 
all its vagaries, may have been, 
indeed must .have been, the result 
of that ignorance and fear which 
he carried about with him, every 
time he prowled for food through 
the primeval forest. 

A savage’s first division of nature 
would be, I should say, into things 
which he can eat, and ‘things which 
can eat him ; including, of course, 
his most formidable enemy, and 
most savoury food—his fellow man. 
In finding out what he can eat, we 
must remember, he will have gone 
through much experience which 
will have inspired him with a serious 
respect for the hidden wrath of 
nature; like those Himalayan folk, 
of whom Hooker says, that as they 
know every poisonous plant, they 
must have tried them all— not 
always with impunity. 

So he gets at a third class of ob- 
jects—things which he cannot eat, 
and which will not eat him; but only 
do him harm, as it seems to him, 
out of pure malice, like poisonous 
plants and serpents. “There are natu- 
ral accidents, too, which fall into 
the same category, stones, floods, 
fires, avalanches. They hurt him 
or kill him, surely for ends of their 
own. If a rock falls from the cliff 
above him, what more natural 
than to suppose that there is some 
giant up there who threw it at 
him? If he had been up there, 
and strong enough, and had seen 
a man walking underneath, he 
would certainly have thrown the 
stone at him and killed him. For 
first, he might have eaten the man 
after; and even if he were not 
hungry, the man might have done 
him a mischief; and it was prudent 
to prevent that, by doing him a mis- 
chief first. Besides, the man might 
have a wife; and if he killed the 
man, then the wife would, by a very 
ancient law common to man and 
animals, become the prize of the 
victor. Such is the natural man, 
the carnal man, the soulish man, the 
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a&vOpwroc Yuyixoc of St. Paul, with 
five tolerably acute senses, ‘which 
are ruled by five very acute animal 
passions—hunger, sex, rage, vanity, 
fear. It is with the working of 
the last passion, fear, that this 
lecture has to do. 

So the savage concludes that there 
must be a giant livingin the cliff, who 
threw stones at him, with evil intent; 
and heconcludes in likewiseconcern- 
ing most other natural phenomena. 
There is something in them which 
will hurt him, and therefore likes to 
hurt him; and if he cannot destroy 
them, and so deliver himself, his 
fear of them grows quite boundless. 
There are hundreds of natural objects 
on which he learns to look with the 
same eyes as the little boys of 
Teneriffe look on the useless and 
poisonous Huphorbia canariensis. It 
is to them (according to Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth) a demon who would kill 
them, if it could only run after 
them; but as it cannot, they 
shout Spanish curses at it, and pelt 
it with volleys of stones, ‘screeching 
with elfin joy, and using worse 
names than ever, when the poisonous 
milk spurts out from its bruised 
stalks.’ 

And if such be the attitude of the 
uneducated man towards the per- 
manent terrors of nature, what will 
it be towards those which are sudden 
and seemingly capricious ? — to- 
wards storms, earthquakes, floods, 
blights, pestilences ? We know too 
well what it has been—one of blind, 
and therefore often cruel fear. How 
could it be otherwise? Was Theo- 
phrastus’s superstitious man so very 
foolish for pouring oil on every 
round stone? I think there was a 
great deal to be said forhim. This 
worship of Betyli was rational 
enough. They were aerolites, fallen 
from heaven. Was it not as well 
to be civil to such messengers from 
above ?—to testify by homage to 
them due awe of the being who 
had thrown them at men, and who 


though he had missed his shot that 
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time, might not miss it the next? 
I think if we, knowing nothing of 
either gunpowder, astronomy, or 
Christianity, saw an Armstrong 
bolt fall within five miles of London, 
we should be inclined to be very 
respectful to it indeed. So the 
aerolites (or glacial boulders, which 
looked like aerolites) were the chil- 
dren of Ouranos the heaven, and 
had souls in them. One of them 
became, by one of those strange 
transformations in which the logic 
of unreason indulges, the image of 
Diana of the Ephesians, which fell 
down from Jupiter; another was 
the Ancile, the holy shield which 
fell from the same place in the days 
of Numa Pompilius, and was the 
guardian genius of Rome; and se- 
veral more became notable for ages. 

Why not? The uneducated man, 
unacquainted alike with metaphy- 
sics and with biology, sees, like a 
child, a personality in every strange 
and sharply-defined object. A 
cloud like an angel may be an 
angel; a bit of crooked root like a 
man may be a man turned into 
wood—perhaps to be turned back 
again at its own will. An erratic 
block has arrived where it is by 
strange unknown means. Is not 
that an evidence of its personality ? 
Either it has flown hither itself, or 
some one has thrown it. In the 
former case, it has life, and is pro- 
portionally formidable; in the 
latter, he who had thrown it is 
formidable. 

I know two erratic blocks—I 
believe there are three—in Corn- 

wall, porphyry, lying one on ser- 
cmon one, I think, on slate, 
which (so I was always ‘informed as 
a boy) were the stones which St. 
Kelvern threw after St. Just when 
the latter stole his host’s chalice 
and paten, and ran away with 
them to the Land’s End. Why not? 
Before we knew anything about the 
action of icebergs and glaciers— 
until the last eighty years —that 
was as good a story as any other; 
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while how lifelike these boulders 
are, let a great poet testify; for 
the fact has not escaped the deli- 
cate eye of Wordsworth :— 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence ; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 

3y what means it could thither come, and 

whence, 

So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth,that on ashelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 


To the civilised poet, the fancy 
becomes a beautiful simile; to a 
savage poet, it would have become 
a material and a very formidable 
fact. He stands in the valley, and 
looks up at the boulder on the far- 
off fells. He is puzzled by it; he 
fears it. At last he makes up his 
mind. Itis alive. As the shadows 
move over it, he sees itmove. May 
it not sleep there all day, and 
prowl for prey all night? He had 
been always afraid of going up those 
fells ; now he will never go. There 
is a monster there. 

Childish enough, no doubt. But 
remember that the savage is always 
a child. So, indeed, are millions, 
as well clothed, housed, and policed 
as ourselves—children from the 
cradle to the grave. But of them I 
do not talk ; bec ause, happily for the 
world, their childishness 3 1s 80 Over- 
laid by the result of other men’s 
manhood, by an atmosphere of civili- 
sation and Christianity which they 
have accepted at second-hand as the 
conclusions of minds wiser than 
their own, that they do all manner 
of reasonable things for bad reasons, 
or for no reason at all, save the 
passion of imitation. Not in them, 
but in the savage, can we see man 
as he is by nature, the puppet of his 
senses and his passions, the natural 
slave of his own fears. 

But has the savage no other fa- 
culties, save his five senses and five 
passions? I do not say that. I 
should be most unphilosophical if I 
said it; for the history of mankind 
proves ‘that he has infinitely more in 
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him than that. Yes; but in him 
that infinite more, which is not only 
the noblest part of humanity, but, 
it may be, humanity itself, is not to 
be counted as one of the roots of 
super stition. For in the savage man, 
in whom superstition certainly ori- 
ginates, that infinite more is still 
merely in him; inside him; a fa- 
culty: but not yet a fact. It has 
not come out of him into conscious- 
ness, purpose, and act, and is to be 
treated as non-existent : while what 
has come out, his passions and 
senses, is enough to explain all the 
vagaries of superstition; a vera 
causa for all its phenomena. And 
if we seem to have found a sufficient 
explanation already, it is unphiloso- 
phical to look further, at least till 
we have tried whether our expla- 
nation fits the facts. 

Nevertheless, there is another 
faculty in the savage, to which I 
have already alluded, common to 
him and to at least the higher 
vertebrates—fancy : the power of 
reproducing internal images of ex- 
ternal objects, whether in its waking 
form of physical memory (if indeed 
all memory be not physical) or in 
its sleeping form of dreaming. 
Upon this ‘lasf, which has played 
so very important a part in super- 
stition in all ages, 1 beg you to 
thnk a moment. Recollect your 
own dreams during childhood ; and 
recollect again that the savage is 
always a child. Recollect how dif- 
ficult it was for you in chilchood, 
how difficult it must be always for 
the savage, to decide whether 
dreams are phantasms or realities. 
To the savage, I doubt not, the food 
he eats, the foes he grapples with, in 
dreams, are as real as any waking 
impressions. But, moreover, these 
dreams will be very often, as chil- 
dren’s dreams are wont to be, of a 
painful and terrible kind. Perhaps 
they will be always painful ; perhaps 
his dull brain will never dream, save 
under the influence of indigestion, 
or hunger, or an uncomfortable atti- 
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tude. And so, in addition to his 
waking experience of the terrors of 
nature, he will have a whole dream- 
experience beside, of a still more 
terrific kind. He walks by day past 
a black cavern mouth, and thinks, 
with a shudder—Something ugly 
may live in that ugly hole: what if 
it jumped out upon me? He broods 
over the thought with the stupid 
intensity of a narrow and unoccu- 
pied mind; and a few nights after, 
he has ee t us draw a 
veil before the larder of a savage+— 
his chin is pinned down on his chest, 
a slight congestion of the brain 
comes on; and behold, he finds 
himself again at that cavern’s 
mouth, and something ugly does 
jump out upon him: and the cavern 
is a haunted spot henceforth, to him 
and to all his tribe. It is in vain 
that his family tell him that he has 
been lying asleep at home all the 
while. He has the evidence of his 
senses to prove the contrary. He 
must have got out of himself, and 
gone into the woods. When we 
remember that certain wise Greek 
philosophers could find no better 
explanation of dreaming than that 
the soul left the body, and wandered 
free, we cannot condemn the savage 
for his theory. 

Now, I submit that in these sim- 
ple facts we have a group of ‘true 
causes’ which are the roots of all 
the superstitions of the world. 

And if any one shall complain 
that I am talking materialism: I 
shall answer, that 1 am doing exactly 
the opposite. I am trying to elimi- 
nate and get rid of that which is 
material, animal, and base ; in order 
that that which is truly spiritual 
may stand out, distinct and clear, 
in its divine and eternal beauty. 

To explain, and at the same time, 
as I think, to verify my hypothesis, 
let me give you an example— 
fictitious, it is true, but probable 
fact nevertheless; because it is 





patched up of many fragments of 
actual fact: 


and let us see how, 








in following it out, we shall pass 
through almost every possible form 
of superstition. 

Suppose a great hollow tree, in 
which the formidable wasps of the 
tropics have built for ages. The 
average savage hurries past the 
spot in mere bodily fear; for if 
they come out against him, they 
will sting him to death ; till at last 
there comes by a savage wiser than 
the rest, with more observation, 
reflection, imagination, indepen- 
dence of will—the genius of his 
tribe. 

The awful shade of the great tree, 
added to his terror of the wasps, 
weighs on him, excites his dull 
brain. Perhaps, too, he has had a 
wife or a child stung to death by 
these same wasps. These wasps, 
so small, yet so wise, far wiser than 
he: they fly, and they sting. Ah, 
if he could fly and sting; how he 
would kill and eat, and live right 
merrily! They build great towns ; 
they rob far and wide; they never 
quarrel with each other: they must 
have some one to teach them, to 
lead them—they must have a king. 
And so he gets the fancy of a Wasp- 
King—as the western Irish still 
believe in the Master Otter; as 
the Red men believe in the King of 
the Buffaloes, and find the bones of 
his ancestors in the mammoth re- 
mains of Big-bone Lick; as the 
Philistines of Ekron—to quote a 
notorious instance—actually wor- 
shipped Baal-zebub; lord of the 
flies. 

If they have a king, he must be 
inside that tree, of course. If he (the 
savage) were a king, he would not 
work for his bread, but sit at home 
and make others feed him ; and so, 
no doubt, does the wasp-king. 

And when he goes home, he will 
brood over this wonderful discovery 
of the wasp-king ; till, like a child, 
he can think of nothing else. He 
will go to the tree, and watch for 
him to come out. The wasps will 


get accustomed to his motionless 
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figure, and leave him unhurt; till 
the new fancy will rise in his mind, 
that he is a favourite of this wasp- 
king: and at last he will find him- 
self grovelling before the tree, say- 
ing, ‘Oh! great wasp-king, pity 
me, and tell your children not to 
sting me, and I will bring you 
honey, and fruit, and flowers to eat, 
and I will flatter you, and worship 
you, and you shall be my king.’ 

And then he would gradually 
boast of his discovery—of the new 
mysterious bond between him and 
the wasp-king ; and his tribe would 
believe him, and fear him; and fear 
him still more, when he began to 
say, as he surely would, not merely, 
‘I can ask the wasp-king, and he 
will tell his children not to sting 
you,’ but, ‘I can ask the wasp-king, 
and he will send his children, and 
sting you all todeath.’ Vanity and 
ambition will have prompted the 
threat: but it will not be altogether 
a lie. The man will more than half 
believe his own words; he will 
quite believe them when he has 
repeated them a dozen times. 

And so he will become a great 
man, and a king, under the protec- 
tion of the king of the wasps; and 
he will become, and it may be his 
children after him, priest of the 
wasp-king, who will be their fetish, 
and the fetish of their tribe. 

And they will prosper, under the 
protection of the wasp-king. The 
wasp will become their moral ideal, 
whose virtues they must copy. The 
new chief will preach to them 
wild eloquent words. They must 
sting like wasps, revenge like wasps, 
hold all together like wasps, build 
like wasps, work hard like wasps, 
rob like wasps; then, like the 
wasps, they will be the terror of 
all around, and kill and eat all 
their enemies. Soon they will call 
themselves The Wasps. They will 
boast that their king’s father or 
grandfather, and soon that the an- 
cestor of the whole tribe, was an 
actual wasp; and the wasp will 
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become at once their eponym hero, 
their deity, their ideal, their civi- 
liser ; who has taught them to build 
a kraal of huts, as he taught his 
children to build a hive. 

Now, if there should come to any 
thinking man of this tribe, at this 
epoch, the new thought, Who made 
the world? he will “be ‘sorely puz- 
zled. The conception of a world 
has never crossed his mind before. 
He never pictured to himself any- 
thing beyond the nearest ridge of 
mountains; and as for a Maker, 
that will be a greater puzzle still. 
What makers or builders more cun- 
ning than those wasps of whom his 
foolish head is full? Of course: he 
sees it now. A Wasp made the 
world ; which to him entirely new 
guess might become an integral 
part of his tribe’s creed. That 
would be their cosmogony. And 
if, a generation or two after, another 
savage genius should guess that the 
world was a globe hanging in the 
heavens, he would, if he had 
imagination enough to take the 
thought in at all, put it to him- 
self in a form suited to his 
previous knowledge and _ concep- 
tions. It would seem to him that 
The Wasp flew about the skies with 
the world in his mouth, as he 
earries a bluebottle fly; and that 
would be the astronomy of his tribe 
henceforth. Absurd enough; but 
(as every man who is acquainted 
with old mythical cosmogonies must 
know) no more absurd than twenty 
similar guesses on record. Try to 
imagine the gradual genesis of such 
myths as the Egyptian scarabeeus 
and egg, or the Hindoo theory that 
the world stood on an elephant, the 
elephant on a tortoise, the tortoise 
on that infinite note of interrogation 
which, as some one expresses it, 
underlies all physical speculations ; 
and judge:—must they not have 
arisen in some such fashion as that 
which I have pointed out ? 

This, I say, would be the culmi- 
nating point of the wasp-worship, 
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which had sprung up out of bodily 
fear of being stung. 

But times might come for it in 
which it would go through various 
changes, through which every su- 
perstition in the world, I suppose, 
has passed or is doomed to pass. 

The wasp-men might be con- 
quered, and possibly eaten, by a 
stronger tribe than themselves. 
What would be the result? They 
would fight valiantly at first, like 
wasps. But what if they began to 
fal? Was not the wasp-king 
angry with them? Had not he 
deserted them? He must be ap- 
peased; he must have his revenge. 
They would take a captive, and 


offer him to the wasps. So did 
North American tribe, in their 


need, some forty years ago; when, 
because their maize crops failed, 
they roasted alive a captive girl, 
cut her to pieces, and sowed her 
with their corn. ‘I would not tell 
the story (for the horror of it) did 
it not bear with such fearful force 
on my argument. What were 
those Red Men thinking of P What 
chain of misreasoning had they in 
their heads when they hit on that 
as a device for making the crops 
grow? Whocan tell? Who can 
make the crooked straight, or num- 
ber that which is wanting? As 
said Solomon of old, so must we— 
‘The foolishness of fools is folly.’ 
One thing only we can say of them : 
that they were horribly afraid of 
famine, and took that means of 
ridding themselves of their fear. 
But what if the wasp-tribe had 
no captives? They would offer 
slaves. What if the agony and 
death of slaves did not appease the 
wasps? They would offer their 
fairest, their dearest, their sons 
and their daughters, to the wasps ; 
as the Carthaginians, in like strait, 
offered in one day zoo noble boys to 
Moloch, the volcano-god whose 
worship they had brought out of 
Syria ; whose original meaning they 
had probably forgotten ; of whom 
3D 
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they only knew that he was a dark 
and devouring being, who must be 


appeased w ith the burning bodies of 


their sons and daughters. And so 
the veil of fancy would be lifted 
again, and the whole superstition 
stand forth revealed as the mere 
offspring of bodily fear. 

But more; the survivors of the 
conquest might, perhaps, escape, 
and carry their wasp-fetish into a 
new land. But if they became 
poor and weakly, their brains 
and imagination, degenerating with 
their bodies, would degrade their 
wasp-worship till they knew not 
what it meant. Away from the 
sacred tree, in a country the wasps 
of which were not so large or 
formidable, they would require a 
remembrancer of the wasp-king ; 
and they would make one—a wasp 
of wood, or what not. After a 
while, according to that strange 
law of fancy, the root of all idol- 
atry, which you may see at work 
in every child who plays with a 
doll, the symbol would become 
identified with the thing symbol- 
ised ; they would invest the wooden 
wasp with all the terrible attri- 
butes which had belonged to the 
live wasps of the tree; and after 
a few centuries, when all remem- 
brance of the tree, the wasp-pro- 
phet and chieftain, and his de- 
scent from the divine wasp—aye, 
even of their defeat and flight— 
had vanished from their songs and 
legends, they would be found bowing 
down in fear and trembling to a 
little ancient wooden wasp, which 
came from they knew not whence, 
and meant they knew not what, 
save that it was a very ‘old fetish,’ 
a ‘great medicine,’ or some such 
other formula for expressing their 
own ignorance and dread, Just so 
do the half-sav age natives of Thibet, 
and the Irishwomen of Kerry, by 
a strange coincidence—unless the 
ancient Irish were Buddhists like 
the Himalayans—tie just the same 
scraps of rag on the bushes round 
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just the same holy wells, as do the 
Negros of Central Africa upon their 
‘Devil’s Trees ;) they know not 
why, save that their ancestors did it, 
and it is a charm against ill-luck 
and danger. 

And the sacred tree? That, too, 
might undergo a metamorphosis in 
the minds of men. The conquerors 
would see their aboriginal slaves of 
the old race still haunting the tree, 
making stealthy offerings to it by 
night; and they would ask the 
reason. But they a. poet be 
told. The secret would be guarded 
—such secrets were guarded, in 
Greece, in Italy, in medizval France, 
by the superstitious awe, the cnn- 
ning, even the hidden self-conceit, of 
the conquered race. Then the con- 
querors would wish to imitate their 
own slaves. They might be in the 
right. There might be something 
magical, uncanny, in the hollow 
tree, which might hurt them; might 
be jealous of them as intruders. 
They, too, would invest the place with 
sacred awe. If they were gloomy, 
like the Teutonic conquerors of 
Europe and the Arabian conquerors 
of the East, they would invest it with 
unseen terrors. They would say, 
like them, a devil lives in the tree. 
If they were of a sunny temper, like 
the Hellenes, they would invest it 
with unseen graces. What a noble 
tree! whata fair fountain hard byits 
roots! Surely some fair and grace- 
ful being must dwell therein, and 
come out to bathe by night in that 
clear wave. What meant the fruit, 
the flowers, the honey, which the 
slaves left there by night? Pure 
nt for some pure nymph. The 

vasp-gods would be forgotten—pro- 
hi bly smoked out as sacrilegious in- 
truders. The lucky seer or poet who 
struck out the fancy would soon find 
imitators; and it would become, 
after a while, a common and popu- 
lar superstition that Hamadryads 
haunted the hollow forest trees, 
Naiads the wells, and Oreads the 
lawns. Somewhat thus, I presume, 















did the more cheerful Hellenicmyths 
displace the darker superstitions of 
the Pelasgi, and those rude Ar a 
tribes who offer ‘ed, even as late a 
the Roman Empire, human adie 
to gods whose original names were 
forgotten. 

But even the cultus of nymphs 
would be defiled after a while by a 
darker element. However fair, they 
might be capricious and revengeful, 
like other women. Why not? And 
soon, men going out into the forest 
would be missed for a while; they 
had eaten narcotic berries, got sun- 
strokes, wandered till they lost their 


wits. At all events, their wits were 
gone. Who had done it? Who but 


the nymphs? The men had seen 
something they should not have 
seen, done something they would 
not have done; and the nymphs had 
punished the unconscious rudeness 
by that frenzy. Fear, everywhere 
fear, of Nature—the spotted pan- 
ther, as some one calls her, as fair 
as cruel, as playful as treacherous. 
Always fear of Nature, till a Divine 
light arise; and show men that they 
are not the puppets of Nature, but 
her lords; and that they are to fear 
God, and fear naught else. 

And so ends my true myth of the 
wasp-tree. No, it need not end 
there; it may develop into a yet 
darker and more hideous form of 
superstition, which Europe has often 
seen, which is common now among 
the Negros,! which, we may hope, 
will be soon exterminated. 

This might happen. For it, or 
something like it, has happened 
too many times already. 

That to the ancient women who 
still kept up the irrational remnant 
of the wasp-worship, beneath the 
sacred tree, other women might 
resort ; not merely from curiosity, 
or an excited imagination, but from 
jealousy and revenge. Oppressed, as 
woman has always been under the 
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reign of brute force; beaten, out- 
raged, deserted, at best married 
against her will, she has too often 
gone for comfort and help—and 
those of the very darkest kind—to 
the works of darkness; and there 
never were wanting—there are not 
wanting, even now, in remote 
parts of these isles—wicked old 
women who would, by help of the 
old superstitions, do for her what , 
she wished. Soon would follow 
mysterious deaths of rivals, of hus- 
bands, of babes; then rumours of 
dark rites connected with the 
sacred tree, with poison, with the 
wasp and his sting, with human 
sacrifices; lies mingled with truth, 

more and more confused and frantic, 

the more they were misinvestig: sted 
by men mad with fear: till there 

would arise one of those witch- 
manias, which are too common still 
among the African Negros, which 
were too common of old among the 
men of our race. 

I say, among the men. To com- 
prehend a witch-mania, you must 
look at it as (what the witch litera- 
ture confesses it unblushingly to be) 
man’s dread of Nature excited to its 
highest form, as dread of woman. 

She i is to the barbarous man—she 
should be more and more to the 
civilised man—not only the most 
beautiful and precious, but the most 
wonderful and mysterious of all 
natural objects, if it be only as the 
author of his physical being. She 
is to the savage a miracle to be 
alternately adored and dreaded. 
He dreads her more delicate ner- 
vous organisation, which often takes 
shapes to him demoniacal and mi- 
raculous; her quicker instincts, 
her readier wit, which seem to 
him to have in them somewhat 
prophetic and superhuman ; which 
entangle him as in an invisible 
net, and rule him against his will. 
He dreads her very tongue, more 


1 For an account of Sorcery and Fetichism among the African Negros, see Burton’s 
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crushing than his heaviest clab, 
more keen than his poisoned arrows, 
He dreads those habits of secresy 
and falsehood, the weapons of the 
weak, to which savage and degraded 
woman always has recourse. He 
dreads the very medicinal skill which 
she has learnt to exercise, as nurse, 
comforter and slave. He dreads 
those secret ceremonies, those mys- 
terious initiations which no man 
may witness, which he has _per- 
mitted to her in all ages, in so 
many—if not all—barbarous and 
semi-barbarous races, whether Ne- 
gro, American, Syrian, Greek, or 
Roman, as a homage to the mys- 
terious importance of her who brings 
him into the world. If she turn 


against him—she, with all her un- 
known powers, she who is the sharer 
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of his deepest secrets, who prepares 
his very food day by day—what 
harm can she not, may she not do? 
And that she has good reason to 
turn against him, he knows too well. 
What deliverance is there from this 
mysterious house-fiend, save brute 
force? Terror, torture, murder, 
must be the order of the day. 
Womanmustbe crushed, at all price, 
by the blind fear of the man. 

I shall say no more. LI shall 
draw a veil, for very pity and 
shame, over the most important 
and most significant facts of this— 
the most hideous of all human 
follies. I have, I think, given you 
hints enough to show that it, like 
all other superstitions, is the child— 
the last born and the ugliest child— 
of blind dread of the unknown. 
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ANOMALIES OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION.! 


By An AMERICAN, 


J ALTER § SAVAGE LANDOR, 
\ in one of his Imaginary 
Conversations, represents George 
Washington as speaking thus :— 
‘Our Constitution is flexible and 
yielding by reason of its homoge- 
neousness and its purity. Like the 
surface of our country, it may in 
some measure be changed by im- 
provement and still preserve its 
characteristic features. The better 
part of what we have imported 
from England is retained, for the 
present, because it is difficult to 
introduce new regulations in times 
of trouble, and the mischievous 
should not burst in between the 
old paling and the new. Several 
of these must be repealed, but 
gradually and occasionally.’ From 
what we can gather of the opinions 
of those who framed the American 
Constitution, the words just quoted 
represent very well the view they 
took of their work ; especially, and 
perhaps unintentionally, they re- 
present the confusion of thought 
by which ‘ homogeneousness’ and 
‘purity’ were ascribed to an in- 
strument of which much was im- 
ported and traditionary, and the 
superficial satisfaction of the time 
with its undertone of misgiving. 
However, as the States began to 
realise the material adv: antages se- 
cured by this Constitution, in such 
admirable contrast with the troubles 
that had become chronic under the 
Articles of Confederation super- 
seded by it, the doubts and appre- 
hensions amid which it was launched 
died away. The men who had won 


the independence of the States and 
organised their Union ascended at 
death to be constellations on the flag, 
and whilst they were thus canonised, 
the written Constitution bequeathed 
by them to the country became a 
Holy Scripture. A man was per- 
mitted to think as he pleased about 
the Bible; but it was accounted 
blasphemy to whisper a suspicion 
that any clause in the American 
Constitution was not written. by 
Divine inspiration. Our fathers 
had devoured Metis herself, and 
lo! panoplied Wisdom sprang from 
their brain. This Constitutionolatry 
was real in the first generation after 
the formation of the Federal Union. 
But as, in an old legend, Magog, 
refused admission into Noah’s ark, 
got astride the top of it and caused 
much discomfort for those inside, 
Slavery, though not exactly ad- 
mitted into the Constitution, had 
managed to get a strong position on 
it, and brought the Union into 
fearful seas on the first attempt 
to organise its north-western terri- 
tories. The giant was quieted for 
a time by having a virgin terri- 
tory cast to him; but thereafter the 
voyagers floated through an at- 
mosphere of doubt and fear. The 
blind reverence of the first gene- 
ration — beyond whose interests 
those inspired fathers had scarcely 
looked—was with the second re- 
placed by the suspiciously vehe- 
ment glorias of politicians who had 
other than sentimental reasons for 
dreading the revelations that might 
come of any jet of free thought 
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suddenly turned upon the private 
rooms and blind ways of the Con- 
stitution. Then arose those remorse- 
less detectives—the Reformers— 
proclaiming on house-tops what had 
been whispered in closets. They 
fled the Constitution as a City of 
Destruction, and prophesied the 
woes to come upon the Union. In 
those days, I saw Garrison rise 
before a large crowd of his fol- 
lowers, and, applying a match to 
the Constitution, burn it to ashes, 
exclaiming—in such tones as an 
old Hebrew prophet might have 
used when breaking some potter’s 
vessel before a wicked king—‘ Thus 
shall the agreement with hell and 
covenant with death, thus shall the 
Union, be destroyed!’ But those 
who remained within the Union 
and the Constitution went about 
the magnificent halls of the Capitol 
as it were in the halls of Eblis, each 
trying to hide as well as he could 
the incurable disease, all knowing 
that they could but postpone the 
inevitable catastrophe. Even here, 
there began to be ominous echoes 
of what the ‘fanatics’ were saying 
outside. ‘ The law of nations,’ said 
Mr. Seward, when the last compro- 
mise, which included the fugitive- 
hunting law, was made (1850), 
‘disavows such compacts; the law 
of nature, written on the hearts 
and consciences of freemen, repu- 
diates them. I know that there 
are laws, of various sorts, which 
regulate the conduct of men. There 
are constitutions and statutes, codes 
mercantile and codes civil; but 
when we are legislating for States, 
especially when we are founding 
States, all these laws must be 
brought to the standard of the law 
of God, must be tried by that 
standard, and must stand or fall by 
it.” Some years later, Senator 
Sumner is asked by Senator Mason, 
afterwards Confederate Envoy to 
England, whether he would assist 
in the rendition of a fugitive slave 
who might escape to the North. 
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‘Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?’ replies Sumner, 
indignantly. ‘He calls it a dog’s 
duty to obey the Constitution!’ 
cries Mason. The bludgeon that 
fell upon Sumner’s head soon after 
did not mend matters: it could not 
reach the Sumner in every North- 
man’s breast. 

Every thoughtful American must 
respect war hereafter. Though the 
walls of our house are scarred and 
blackened, the conflagration has 
revealed what of it was weak, 
perishable material, and what solid, 
fire-proof work. The hard earth 
on which we stand is better than 
the shoddy carpet we once trod on, 
and the open sky above us is at 
least not shut out by a roof of 
terra cotta. We need no more train 
every American child in the belief 
that George Washington’s umbrella 
is the dome of heaven. In our deso- 
lation we are confessing that our 
constitutional idol is, after all, in 
good part brass and clay. The 
American people are now address- 
ing themselves seriously to the task 
of amending their organic law, and 
some of the amendments proposed 
are such as affect its most funda- 
mental principles and methods. Of 
the twenty or thirty propositions for 
alterations of, and additions to, the 
Constitution, one has been adopted ; 
one or two others will probably be 
adopted soon; whilst others may 
have to wait many years. But 
surely it is hopeful when a nation 
faces its weaknesses, and refuses 
the fatal economy of reconstruct- 
ing its abode with the materials 
that have just crumbled about it. 
If these amendments should pre- 
vail, it will show that the sword 
may precede a finer harvest than 
any ploughshare, when it is drawn 
in what may be called a defensive 
revolution. Readers of De Tocque- 
ville will remember the almost 
pathetic terms with which he indi- 
cates the vast disparity between the 
effort of France in 1789, and its 
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results ;' and where similar forces 
are at work, as they are in the 
United States, it is not improbable 
that some of the debris of the old 
may be preserved in the new 
Union; but allowing for both pos- 
sible and probable reactions, it 
seems almost certain that the Ame- 
rican war has fixed a gulf that can- 
not be filled or bridged between the 
past and the future of that nation. 
It is obvious, however, that in any 
case, and especially where a people 
has the habit of loyalty to a written 
Constitution, this security must de- 
pend upon the ability of the ad- 
vanced ideas to intrench themselves 
in the formule of organic law. The 
readiness and calmness with which 
propositions for radical changes in 
the once immaculate Constitution 
are entertained and discussed in 
the United States at present are 
sufficient, were there no other rea- 
sons, to lead the statesmen of 
America to very different conclu- 
sions, as to the time when new 
regulations may be safely intro- 
duced, from those attributed, justly, 
no doubt, to Washington by Landor. 
‘Times of trouble’ are, of all others, 
opportunities for changes ; and in- 
deed they are, in States, generally 
the lashes to drive a timid or 
selfish conservatism into consent- 
ing tothem. To permit the fused 
and fluid interests and feelings of 
an agitated period to subside again 
into the old moulds and harden 
about that of whose error the 
agitation was a proof, is to throw 
away experience, to deprive trouble 
of its only compensation, and to 
invest in further violence. Fortu- 
nately for America, at this time, 
the prolonged contumacy of the 
South, and the struggle of parties 
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in the Government, preserve the 
mobile condition of affairs and pre- 
vent their hastily cooling down into 
the crude transitional forms from 
which, however evil, they could be 
moved only by another general con- 
vulsion. It is probable, therefore, 
that for some length of time the 
United States will be occupied with 
the discussion and adoption of 

fundamental changes, and it is the 

object of this article to indicate 

the directions and causes of these. 

Kach proposed amendment points 

to a congenital defect, and the 

historic raison d’étre of each defect 

in a Constitution so closely related 

to that of England will, I think, be 

of particular interest to my English 

reader at a period when important 
reforms are here also proposed and 
anxiously discussed. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s 
dictum that ‘man is an historical 
animal,’ is confirmed by the remark- 
able definiteness with which new 
nations repeat in embryonic de- 
velopment the stages through which 
their ancestral nations have passed. 
The wars of the feudal barons which 
founded the English monarchy 
recur in the league of American 
colonies against a common foreign 
enemy; and the first Confederation 
was the symbol of that union of 
military forces which alone secured, 
or could have secured, the success 
of the colonies in that revolution. 
That Confederation was based on 
the distinct recognition that it was 
necessary to protect by alliance 
what had been won by alliance. 
It was, therefore, almost purely 
military: ‘the said States,’ so runs 
the third article of it, ‘ hereby seve- 

‘ally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their 


1 ‘Les Francais ont fait en 1789 le plus grand effort auquel se soit jamais livré aucun 
peuple, afin de couper pour ainsi dire en deux leur destinée, et de séparer par un abime 
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common defence, the security of 
their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare ; binding them- 
selves to assist each other against 
all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon them, or any of them, on ac- 
count of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever.’ 
Though in the title they are styled 
* Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union,’ by the second of 
them ‘each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence.’ 
The General Government created by 
this league naturally broke down, 
as the danger of an attempt at re- 
subjugs ation by England passed 
away, and the normal necessities of 
government and trade became para- 
mount. The Congress was without 
power to enforce its enactments, 
and they were freely set aside by 
the several States when they clashed 
with local interests. Whilst there 
was a large debt, the public credit 
sank under the deliber: ate refusal of 
some States to pay their quotas of 
expenditure. Treaties with foreign 
nations were disregarded to such an 
extent that profitable commerce be- 
came impossible. And at length 
the wretched history of the ten 
years of the Confederation is con- 
summated by open and armed in- 
surrections in several States, under 
which—to recall the analogy just 
instituted—the sovereignty of States 
crumbled as that of baronial estates 
did under the Wars of the Roses. 
The military tent must be folded up, 
and the mansion and the warehouse 
be built. As the first Union was 
preponderantly military, the second 
was commercial. These separate 
and independent nations had shown 
that they were prepared to struggle 
bitterly ‘with each other about har- 
bours, rivers, tariffs, and number- 
less other things, and it became 
evident to every patriot that a su- 
preme and impartial arbiter between 
them was essential. Two States— 
Virginia and Maryland—appointed 
Commissioners (1785) to form a 
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compact between them concerning 
the navigation of one or two w ater- 
lines lying within their jurisdiction. 
These Commissioners on meeting 
found their powers inadequate, and 
were led to consider the sad condi- 
tion of trade in the country gene- 
rally. From this resulted a propo- 
sition from Virginia for a Conven- 
tion of Commissioners from all the 
States, to consider the trade of the 
Uni ed States, and to inquire if a 
greater harmony of their commer- 
cial interests might not be secured. 
Five States consented to this—New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia; and _ their 
Commissioners met at Annapolis, 
Maryland, in 1786. The water-line 
was gradually discovered to be con- 
nected with the whole sea of trou- 
bles, and the Commissioners of the 
five States recommended a general 
Convention to consider the situation 
of the entire country. In accord- 
ance with this, twelve States united 
in the Convention of 1787, which 
framed and proposed to the country 
that document which is now the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
main object for which the Constitu- 
tional Convention assembled was to 
abolish the sovereignty of the 
several States which had rendered 
settled government and permanent 
trade impossible. General Washing- 
ton, the president of the Convention, 
in transmitting the new Constitu- 
tion to Congress, accompanied it 
with the following expression of the 
general sense of the body he repre- 
sented :— 

It is obviously impracticable in the Fe- 
deral Government of these States to secure 
all rights of independent sovercignty to each, 
and yet provide for the interest and safety 
of all. Individuals entering into society 
must give up a share of liberty to preserve 
the rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice 
must depend as well on situation and cir- 
cumstance as on the object to be obtained. 
It is at all times difficult to draw with 
precision the line between those rights 
which must be surrendered and those 
which may be reserved; and on the pre- 
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sent occasion this difficulty will be in- 
creased by a difference among the several 
States as to their situation, extent, habits, 
and particular interests. In all our deli- 
berations, we kept steadily in view tkat 
which appears to us the greatest interest 
of every true American,—THE CONSOLIDA- 
tI0oN OF OUR Unton,—in which is involved 
our prosperity, safety, perhaps our national 
existence, 
GrorcE WASHINGTON. 


It may be wondered how, in the 
face of all this, the politicians and 
lezislatures of eleven States could 
have imagined that their States had 
the power to resume that sove- 
reignty which had been so elabo- 
rately delegated to the Federal 
Government, and to resolve the 
country into that original chaos of 
conflicting interests from which the 
Constitution had been a refuge. It 
will be found, upon close examina- 
tion, that the large States’-rights 
school of politics in the South had 
« reason for existence. It is unde- 
niable that whilst the framers of 
the Constitution did abolish State- 
sovereignty, and that they admitted 
no means by which it could be re- 
gained, they refused to recognise 
the logical results of their action in a 
manly way, and thereby bequeathed 
a civil war to their posterity. In 
the Convention there were two 
powerful parties opposed to each 
other: the State-sovereignty party, 
led by Luther Martin, of Maryland ; 
and the consolidationists, led by 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York. 
Between these radical leaders there 
were various shades of opinion, and, 
as is usual in such cases, the Com- 
promisers—representing the imme- 
diate and commercial demands of 
the country—prevailed. The Gene- 
ral Government was made supreme ; 
but it was arranged that its powers 
should be defined, and that all 
powers not delegated to it should 
be reserved to the States. But sup- 
pose a State should wish to secede 
from the Union? True, there were 
various clauses to show that it had 
no legal right to do so; but, sup- 
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posing a State disregarded these 
clauses, where was the power to 
coerce it into submission? There 
was no such direct power delegated 
to the General Government. The 
Convention distinctly negatived the 
proposition of Governor Randolph, 
of Virginia, that Congress should 
have power ‘to call forth the 
force of the Union against any 
member of the Union failing to fulfil 
its duty under the articles thereof.’ 
The Convention also negatived a 
proviso offered by Luther Martin, 
as amendatory of the clause de- 
fining treason, in these terms: 
‘That no act or acts done by one 
or more of the States against the 
United States, or by any citizen of 
any one of the United States, under 
the authority of one or more of the 
said States, shall be deemed treason, 
or punished as such; but in case of 
war being levied by one or more of 
the States against the United States, 
the conduct of each party toward 
the other, and their adherents re- 
spectively, shall be regulated by 
the laws of war and of nations.’ 
By this evasion of the call to de- 
clare either that the United States 
had, or that it had not, the authority 
to coerce a State, the Convention 
laid out that battle-field upon which 
the North and the South have been 
struggling for four years. What 
they might have written with ink 
had to be written with blood. In- 
ferentially the right to coerce a 
State was in the Constitution, in 
its supremacy, in the right to sup- 
press insurrections, and in other 
distinctly defined powers ; but the 
absence of a direct delegation of 
that power to the General Govern- 
ment led to the formation of the 
States’ Rights party of the South. 
The precedents of the Government 
had also been sufficiently against 
the exercise of this inferentialautho- 
rity to foster the belief in the South 
that it would never be exercised. 
At the breaking out of the war, 
the forts of the United States were 
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found to be without guns or holes 
for them on the land side. Aaron 
Burr had not been dealt with as a 
traitor for his offence against the 
United States; and when South 
Carolina, in 1832, declared an Act 
of the United States’ Congress 
‘null, void, and no law, nor bind- 
ing on this State, its officers, or 
citizens,’ President Jackson talked 
largely of hanging somebody ‘ high 
as Haman,’ but the State brought 
the General Government to terms. 
It was recognised at the time of the 
latter occurrence that South Caro- 
lina meant her action to be a trial 
of conclusions with the National 
Government upon the question of 
her right to regain her sovereignty 


by a peaceful revolution. ‘The 
tariff,’ wrote President Jackson 
(1834), ‘was but a pretext. The 


next will be the slavery or negro 
question.’ The prophecy has been 
fulfilled. The clause which the 
framers of the Constitution declined 
to add to that instrument has been 
written and signed by the sword; 
but it must now be added to the 
letter of the Constitution, or the 
next democratic or reactionary Go- 
vernment will witness an effort to 
reverse the arbitrament of the war. 

In America the word democracy 
has from the beginning been made 
to mean precisely the reverse of 
what it has always meant in other 
parts of the world. It was applied 
to those who advocated the in- 
dependence of the several States, 
and the equality in power and in- 
fluence of the smallest State with 
the largest, which, of course, had 
nothing to do with individual liberty 
or equality in those States. It 
came, indeed, to signify the liberty 
to bind others. Hence the verbal 
paradox involved in the fact that 
the so-called democratic party in 
the United States has always been 
the guardian of slavery, and it is at 
this moment engaged in the par- 
ticularly democratic employment of 
fighting against the enfranchise- 
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ment of the black demos. It is 
somewhat amusing that the great 
anti-democratic philosopher of Eng- 
land should be on an important 
point the oracle of the democratic 
party in America, This party, 
which is more logical than etymo- 
logical, was the State-sovereignty 
party in the Convention of 1789, 
and it was soon discovered that no 
union could be formed without im- 
portant concessions to it. The op- 
posing party—the Federalists of 
that date, the Republicans of this 
—aimed at securing the liberty of 
the individual, and saw that this 
liberty was in more danger from 
the unchecked action of local! in- 
terests than from an impartial and 
elective Central Government. The 
statesmen and politicians of the 
Convention saw endless dangers in 
each others’ plans; but they were 
making, as has been said, a com- 
mercial union, and in the name of 
suffering trade they descended to 
meet. The Federal Government, 
in order to secure power over the 
States, gave up some of the most 
important characteristics of a Re- 
public. One of these concessions 
was the mode in which the House 
of Representatives was authorised 
to elect a president in case of the 
failure of the electors of the States 
to do so. In the Confederacy the 
States, being equal sovereigns, had 
voted each as one in the Congress, 
so that the great State of New 
York had no more weight than 
Rhode Island, which was not so 
large or populous as some of its 
counties. Nevertheless, amid the 
pressing necessities which led to 
the formation of the Confederation 
this method had been conceded, 
and now, in forming the new Con- 
stitution, the big States could adopt 
provisions only by the aid of the 
little ones. The most important of 
the compromises resulting from this 
state of things, was in the formation 
of the Senate, which I shall speak 
of presently. 
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The adoption of the rule that if 
the electors failed to elect a Presi- 
dent the three candidates standing 
highest on the list should be placed 
before the House of Representatives 
and voted for by States, each State 
casting one vote, was not considered 
of much importance at the time. 
The most far-sighted men of the 
country have seen, however, since 
the intrigues by which Jefferson 
was elected by the House in 1801, 
that there would be ultimately 
danger to the Republic from this 
source. For example, if the leading 
Southerners had not been madly 
desirous of bringing on the seces- 
sion-issue in 1861,' no one doubts 
that they might have succeeded in 
throwing the election into the 
House, which, with a large majority 
for Mr. Lincoln, would probably, 
sooner than risk disruption, have 
returned Mr. (afterward Confederate 
Major-General) Breckenridge. With 
the growth of the country and its 
extension westward, interests, and 
consequently parties, become more 
various and candidates increase in 
number ; and there is a proportional 
increase of the chances of throwing 
the election into the House, where 
a minority might elect a President 
who, in times like these, might 
adopt a policy incompatible with 
the liberties of the country. How- 
ever, with the Anglo-Saxon in 
America, as elsewhere, lightning- 
strokes, politically speaking, so 
generally precede lightning-rods, 
that an abolition of this anomaly 
can only be hoped for because of its 
relation in principle to another 
which has been one of the many 
causes that rendered the late war 
unavoidable, I refer to the con- 
stitution of the Senate, in which 
each State has two members. The 
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distribution of seats in the English 
House of Commons, by which a 
village is often as powerful as a 
large manufacturing city, is expli- 
cable by the fact that it once repre- 
sented a more equitable arrange- 
ment; but in America the fact that 
New York, with a popular represen- 
tation of 33, has only the same force 
in the Senate with Delaware, which 
has a popular representation of 1, 
dates from a time when the disparity 
was as startling as it is now. It 
was a reluctant concession to the 
principle of State-aristocracy, and 
how great a concession is obvious 
when it is considered that the 
Senate alone blends legislative with 
executive powers: that is, it, be- 
sides originating bills, revises those 
of the House on the one hand, 
and on the other revises the offi- 
cial appointments of the Presi- 
dent. De Tocqueville saw that 
this was the weakest point of the 
United States’ Government, and 
that it was utterly opposed to the 
spirit of constitutional government 
that a majority of the nation 
expressed in one House might be 
paralysed by the preponderance of 
a minority of it in the other, and he 
attributed the fact that no serious 
evils had arisen to circumstances. 
‘ All the States are young and con- 
tiguous ; their customs, their ideas, 
and their exigencies are not dis- 
similar; and the differences which 
result from their size or inferiority 
do not sufiice to set their interests 
at variance.’ But, alas! since these 
words were written years in America 
have been generations, and young 
States have grown old; contiguous 
States have become far apart as 
New England from Russia, and 
States once contemporaneous have 
been dealing with each other from 


If Lincoln triumphs, the result cannot fail to be a South united in her own de- 
the only key toa full and, we sincer ly believe, a pt aceful and happy solution of 
political problem of the slavery question.’ — The Was 





j 





gton Star (Sept. 1860). 


Many pages might be filled with quotations in the same sense from Southern organs of 


the same date. 








the seventeenth or from the nine- 
teenth centuries to which they have 
receded or advanced. It is won- 
derful, however, that the repeated 
instances in which the Senate had 
already defied the reiterated voice 
of the nation did not call forth from 
De Tocqueville even stronger ex- 
pressions on the subject. 

Inthe great two-years’ struggle, 
1818-20, on the question of ‘ad- 
mitting Missouri into the Union, 
with a restriction against slavery, 
the Senate thrice encountered the 
House, the former against, the 
latter for, the restriction ; a majo- 
rity of four in the one, at one time, 
resisting a majority of one hundred 
and forty- one in the other; and at 
last the House had to admit Mis- 
souri as a slave State, though with 
a barren concession that slavery 
should not, in the territory from 
which Missouri was carved, go 
north of a certain line—a region 
into which slavery had no desire to 
go, for plain geographical and cli- 
matic reasons. ‘Twice did the Se- 
nate defeat the efforts of the House, 
after the Mexican war, to rescue 
the territory of which Mexico had 
been robbed, from the re-establish- 
ment therein of the evil institution 
of which Mexico had purged it. In 
1849 the Senate coerced the House 
into organising further territories 
on its terms, by threatening to de- 
feat the Civil Appropriation Bill, 
on which the vital machinery of the 
Government depended. In 1858 a 
majority of five in the Senate (32 to 
27), prevailed against a majority of 
sixty-one in the House (134 to 73), 
to keep Kanzas out of the Union for 
two years, because she would not al- 
low Mr. Buchanan to impose a pro- 
slavery constitution upon her; and 
it was only on the day that the 
Southern Senators left the Senate 
to take part in the Southern rebel- 
lion, that Kanzas was admitted 
under the free constitution which 
her people had adopted. It will be 
observed that in none of these 
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battles were the rights, laws, limits, 
or interests of States involved; i 

none of them was the liberty or 

bondage of a single slave involved. 

It was a minority of one-fourth of 
the American people, by a con- 

spiracy of States, empowered by 

the constitution of the Senate to 

drag the three-fourths upon a grand 

filibustering crusade in the West; 

first to rob Mexico of free territory, 

and then out of that and all other 
territory to make slave States. 
Met at last by the rifles of free im- 

migrants in the far West, and by a 
free-State man in the chair of the 
Executive, they abandoned and tried 
to destroy a Union which they 
could no longer hope to govern, by 
even a majority, in the Senate, 

As Nature gives more permanence 
to the trunk of a tree than to its fruit 
or foliage, or even its branches, so 
it is well that there should be por- 
tions of a government wherein 
growth shall be slower than in 
others; but where the trunk of 
sapling is bound with iron bands 
which know no growth, the tree 
must perish or the bands be broken. 
Conservatism in America has ample 
defence against hasty changes in the 
large majority (three-fourths of the 
States) required to change the or- 
ganic law, in the permanence of the 
judiciary, ‘in the four years’ continu- 
ance of the president in office, and 
in the longer duration of the sena- 
torial than the representational 
office, as well as its election by 
State legislatures. An entirely in- 
congruous power, which raised local 
interest or pride over public weal, 
was preserved inthe immense weight 
in the Senate of that which repre- 
sented neither superiorities of intelli- 
gence or of wealth. The slave States 
spent their sixty years of supremacy 
in one prolonged effort to retain and 
petrify the infancy of the country, 
withall its crudities and we: aknesses, 
and helped more than anything else 
to render violence essential to the 
growth and the conservation of 
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national life. And at this moment, in 
the great emergency of reconstruc- 
tion, the ability of the Senate to con- 
form to the most obvious demands 
of the country, is notoriously depen- 
dent on the fact that the twenty-two 
Senators of the eleven States re- 
cently in rebellion are kept out of the 
body, which is thus strong only by 
its mutilation. Unless the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded by the Southern 
revolution is improved, to the end 
of making the Senate represent the 
actual condition of the country, it 
must in the future be what it has 
formerly been—a dead lock upon 
the progress of the nation. 

I come now to consider the com- 
promises with slavery which were 
adopted into the Constitution. 
These were three in number :—1. 
The agreement that the importation 
of slaves should not be prohibited 
prior to the year 1808. 2. That 
slaves escaping into States other 
than those in which they were held 
should not thereby become free. 
3. That in the appointment of 
representatives to Congress five 
slaves should be counted as three 
persons. South Carolina and 
Georgia refused to enter the Union 
unless they were allowed the un- 
restricted importation of slaves for 
twenty years.! The clause de- 
claring that fugitive slaves should 
be delivered up to their owners was 
passed with very little consideration 
at the close of the Convention, as 
a kind of bait for the Southern 
States, in which an opposition to 
the Constitution was already being 


organised. The struggle upon the 
question of slave representation 
was severe. In the course of the 
debate it was shown that the glow- 
ing sentiments concerning human 
rights and equality had not yet 
cooled down under the breath of 
pressing interests,—at least not 
outside of a few Southern States. 
The proposition to allow representa- 
tion for negroes held in slavery-was 
received with outbursts of indigna- 
tion. ‘ Upon what principle is it,’ 
said Mr. Gouverneur Morris, of 
Pennsylvania, ‘that the slaves shall 
be computed in the representation ? 
Are they men? Then make them 
citizens and let them vote. Are 
they property ? Why then is no 
other property included? The 
houses in this city are worth more 
than all the wretched slaves that 
cover the rice swamps of South 
Carolina. The admission of slaves 
into the representation, when fairly 
explained, comes to this: that the 
inhabitant of Georgia or South 
Carolina, who goes to the coast of 
Africa, and, in defiance of the most 
sacred laws of humanity, tears 
away his fellow-creatures from their 
dearest connections, and dooms 
them to the most cruel bondage, 
shall have more votes in a govern- 
ment instituted for the protection 
of the rights of mankind than the 
citizen of Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, who views with a laudable 
horror so nefarious a_ practice. 
Domestic slavery is the most pro- 
minent feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Con- 








? The chief opposition which the demand of these two states met with at that time 
was from Virginia. George Mason, grandfather of the late Confederate emissary in 
England, in a memorable ‘speech in the Convention, said: ‘The Western people are 
already calling for slaves for their new lands; and will fill that country with slaves if 
they can be got through South Carolina and Georgia. Slavery discourages the arts and 
manufactures. The poor despise labour when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a ‘country. They produce the 
most pernicious effect on manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They 


bring the judgment of heaven on a country. 


As nations cannot be punished in the next 


world, they must be in this. By an invineib le chain of causes and effects Providence 


punishes national sins by national calamities. 


‘Religion and humanity,’ replied Mr, 


Rutledge, of South Carolina, ‘ have nothing to do with this question. Interest alone igs 


the governing principle with nations,’ 
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stitution.’ There is no record of 
any attempt being made to answer 
these positions, which were urged 
by the most eminent men of the 
Convention : in that embryo of the 
Senate, where each State had an 
equal vote, the simplest answer 
was always, ‘We will not confede- 
rate unless you give what we de- 
mand ;’ and so what Luther Martin 
of Maryland called ‘ the absurdity 
of increasing the power of a State 
in making laws for free men, in pro- 
portion as that State violated the 
rights of freedom,’ had to be in- 
corporated into the Constitution. 
However, the opponents of this 
plan managed to subtract two-fifths 
of the slaves from the original plan. 
Had those men foreseen what was 
to be the outcome of their action in 
that question, it is probable that 
nearly all of them would have taken 
their stand by the side of Gouver- 
neur Morris when he declared that 
he would never ‘saddle posterity 
with such a Constitution.’ Never- 
theless, posterity was saddled by it, 
and how it has been ridden by the 
dark form that at once leapt into the 
saddle may be estimated when it is 
considered that in the last Congress 
in which all the former States were 
represented fifteen slave States with 
a voting power of 1,276,799 had go 
members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, whilst the eighteen free 
States, whose voting power was 
3,368,591 had only 147 members. 
This disproportion of power is 
equally glaring when it is seen in 
the electoral strength of the two 
sections, where the same apportion- 
ment prevails. By having always 
a single great interest before which 
everything else was made to bend 
the South preserved an organisa- 
tion and a unity almost military, 
whilst the variety of the trades and 
of society in New England and the 
Middle and North-western States, 
rendered a similar unanimity out 
of the question, The South, with 


the advantage of deriving from the 
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negro’s humanity the right to so 
represent him as to prolong his 
character as property, applied to the 
North the method Divide et im- 
pera; and by that method it could 
have prevailed in America until 
this day, had it not dropped the 
substance for the shadow of empire. 

It is but just to the memory of 
the framers of the American Con- 
stitution, to remind the reader here 
that these concessions to the aristo- 
cracy of States and to Slavery, were 
not without some compensatory re- 
turns for equality and freedom. Iam 
dwelling upon the weaknesses and 
not the advantages of the Constitu- 
tion; but the history will not be 
complete unless the circumstances 
under which the weaknesses were 
permitted and the powers which 
they purchased are duly considered. 
Never would those men fresh from 
a revolution for liberty have stooped 
to that narrow gate and straitened 
way had they not seen, or thought 
they saw, the spacious halls of free- 
dom in the distance. It has often 
been remarked that they refused to 
admit the words ‘slave’ or ‘sla- 
very’ into the Constitution. ‘They 
anxiously sought,’ said Luther Mar- 
tin, ‘to avoid the admission of ex- 
pressions which might be odious in 
the ears of Americans, although 
they were willing to admit into 
their system those things which the 
expressions signified.’ Slaves were 
designated as ‘ persons held to ser- 
vice or labour,’ because (says Madi- 
son) ‘they did not choose to admit 
the right of property in man,’ by 
using the words ‘slave’ or ‘slavery.’ 
The evasion is worthy of remark, 
not as creditable, but as significant 
of the general feeling of the time, 
of which there is ample proof from 
a variety of sources. It is certain 
that they regarded themselves, in 
making these clauses, as humouring 
a dying institution, which might 
injure their work seriously before it 
died, but would soon be unable to 
avail itself of any of the concessions 
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so made to it. At that time, it was 
universally supposed that the Afri- 

can trade was the one fountain that 

fed slavery, and the violence as well 

as the character of the discussion in 

the Convention relative to the slave- 

traffic, shows plainly that the slave 

States regarded their peculiar insti- 

tution as destined to terminate with 

it. Having, by the abolition of 
that trade, written and signed, as 
they supposed, the death-warrant 
of slavery, and appointed 1808 as 
the year of its execution, the inci- 
dental advantages allowed it in the 
rendition of fugitives and the three- 
fifths representation seemed of little 
more import than the benefit of 
clergy. And they so arranged the 
wording of the Constitution, that 
when the institution should be dead 
there would not remain a dead letter 
in any clause as a memento of its 
existence. They saw not Eli Whit- 
ney, within the shadow, with his 
cotton-gin quadrupling the value of 
every slave, making slavery the 
greatest tr ibutary of national we: uth, 
nor Napoleon I. casting to that in- 
stitution the great Mississippi Valley 
for afresh market. Yet, so it turned 
out, that the compromises least 
thought of were, by the new and 
unsuspected lease of life obtained 
by slavery, sufficient to make the 
Constitution for more than a gene- 
ration the mere sceptre of the joint 
empire of slaveryand cotton. Never- 
theless, little as they had anticipated 
this resuscitation of what all sup- 
posed to be appointed to die speedily, 
the Constitution with all its faults 
had been so arranged that at best it 
could only obtain a reprieve. In 
agreeing to the Constitution the 
slave States had for an immediate 
advantage committed themselves to 
a power which could abolish slavery. 

It was a slow power ; it must con- 
quer the public opinion of three- 

fourths of the States; but, in the 
ability by a certain majority to alter 


its own provisions the doom of 


slavery was contained. Slavery 





clutched at the strength of the hour ; 
Freedom relied on the inviolable jus- 
tice of the ages. The North accepted 
the grub actual with the golden 
wings implied. And throughout 
the Tong years in which slavery has 
ruled the land, the Northern people 
have, amid the pain and shame of 
fulfillimg the contract which re- 
quired them to return fugitives to 
bondage, and to bow to those whom 
slavery crowned, solaced their own 
hearts and apologised to humanity 
with the thought— The worm with 
which we crawl is no common 
worm. For the day of its soaring 
and freedom we endure its present 
meanness and devastation.’ It is 
not to be wondered that when, 
though long postponed by unantici- 
pated forces, that day of transforma- 
tion drew near, and Slavery having 
gained all it could from the Consti- 
tution wished to crush it, unless it 
would consent to creep for ever, 
Freedom refused to consent to such 
a violation of the contract. 

The extent to which slavery, in 
signing the Constitution with its 
formulas for amendment, had con- 
tracted for its own ultimate de- 
struction, and the care with which, 
slavery being dead, the other defi- 
nite guarantees of the Constitution 
had been arranged for the security 
of liberty and equality, have only 
fully appeared since the shadow 
which so long rested upon and dar- 
kened the counsel of America has 
lifted. In respect, for example, to 
negro citizenship, it seems that the 
only need of an amendment to the 
Constitution is that of placing be- 
yond the possibility of argument a 
doctrine concerning Ww hich there 
has been such a long perversion. 
At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, free negroes were re- 
garded as citizens, and allowed to 
vote in nearly all of the States. 
In the Convention of which 
adopted the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, an effort was made to deprive 
negroes of citizenship; it having 








been moved to insert the word 
‘white’ into a clause which, so 
amended, would have run thus :— 
‘All white freemen of every State, 
excluding paupers, vagabonds, &c., 


shall be citizens of the United 
States.’ The proposition was in- 


dignantly rejected. No effort was 
made to insert in the present Con- 
stitution any distinction of colour, 
and there is no doubt that all free 
persons are citizens of the United 
States. Congress has indeed power 
to interfere for the citizenship and 
security of the negroes, derived 
from the clause (Art. iv. § 4) 
which says:—‘The United States 
shall guarantee to every State in 
the Union a republican form of 
government.’ But with reference 
to the elections in the States them- 
selves, so far as the national Go- 
vernment is concerned, there is 
an express provision for the inter- 
ference of Congress in Art. 1 of the 
Constitution, which reads thus :-— 
‘The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing senators.’ With re- 
ference to this clause, Madison, 
replying to’a question of Monroe, 
said :— 


Should the people of any State, by any 
means, be deprived of the right of suffrage, 
it was judged proper that it should be 
remedied by the General Government. It 
was found impossible to fix the time, place 
and manner of the election of representa- 
tives in the Constitution. It was found 
necessary to leave the regulation of these, in 
the first place, to the State Government, as 
being best acquainted with the situation of 
the people, subject to the control of the 
General Government, in order to enable it 
to produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution, and considering the State 
Governments and General Government as 
distinct bodies, acting in different and inde- 
pendent capacities for the people. It was 


thought the particular regulations should 
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be submitted to the former, and the general 
regulations to the latter. Were they ex- 
elusively under the control of the State 
Government, the General Government 
might easily be dissolved ; but if they be 
regulated properly by the State Legis- 
latures, the Congressional control will very 
probably never be exercised, The power 
appears to me satisfactory, and as unlikely 
to be abused as any part of the Consti- 
tution. 


The case of Dred Scott was a 
fictitious suit, in the United States 
Supreme Court, of a negro for 
his freedom under an ordinance 
which prohibited slavery in a cer- 
tain territory of the United States 
into which the negro had been 
taken by his master. It was 
brought before the court—a ma- 
jority of which were slaveholders 
and ardent partisans of the South 
—in order that a decision might be 
reached from the highest tribunal 





‘in the land declaring that the Con- 


stitution did not regard negroes as 
citizens of the United States, and 
that, consequently, all laws pro- 
hibiting their enslavement in any 
of its territories were unconstitu- 
tional. The Chief Justice declared, 
in rendering the decision of the 
court, that negroes were not citi- 
zens of the United States, and 
that at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution they were ‘ con- 
sidered as a subordinate and in- 
ferior class of beings, who had 
been subjugated by the dominant 
race, and, whether emancipated or 
not, yet remained subject to their 
authority, and had no rights or 
privileges but such as those who 
held the power and the government 
might choose to grant them.’ The 
decision was so plainly made for 
party purposes that the Chief 
Justice, by a most flagrant irregu- 
larity, communicated its purport 
to the incoming President, Mr. 
Buchanan, before it was pronounced 
and before the President was in- 
augurated; so that Mr. Buchanan, 
in his inaugural address, alluded 
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to the speedy and final settlement 
of the question by the Supreme 
Court. In his late work, The Ad- 
ministration on the Hve of the 
Rebellion, Mr. Buchanan bitterly 
complains that the North would 
not accept as final the falsehood 
solemnly decreed by Chief Justice 
Taney. The Saturday Review (Jan. 
:, 1866), mistaking the sense in 
which the Supreme Court is the 
constitutional authority in the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, 
supposes that the Dred Scott de- 
cision was really a formal and 
final decision on the principle in- 
volved, and says, with an amusing 
confidence, ‘ Mr. Lincoln pledged 
himself, by his acceptance of the 
Chicago platform, to violate the 
Constitution as it was thus inter- 
preted. It is due to the Southern 
leaders to remember that they had 
a formal, and, to some extent, a 
real grievance.’ The writer of this 
sentiment is in error in supposing 
that the decree of any American 
court is final and irreversible, so 


far as the principle involved is 


concerned. The Supreme Court 
is, aS much as any other court, 
restricted to dealing with definite 
cases; and it w ould have been a 
violation of the Constitution for 
any one to have set aside the 
decision in question, so far as it 
related to Dred Scott; but the 
extra-judicial opinions with which 
the decision was attended were of 
no weight beyond the arguments 
with which they were supported. 
Decisions of earlier date have at 
various times been reversed by 
later Supreme Courts; Chief Justice 
Chase would to-day decide that 
Dred Scott No. 2, were there one, 
is free; and at the same time the 
supreme authority of the Court in 
each case brought before it remains 
unimpaired. With reference to the 
particular case in which the mon- 
strous decision of Justice Taney 
was rendered, my readers will find 
VOL, LXXIII.—NO,. CCCCXXXVIII. 
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enough in the few citations which 
I have made from speeches in the 
Convention of 1789—and there are 
enough of the like character to fill 
a volume—that slavery was ree 
garded with abhorrence by the 
framers of the Constitution ; that 
no apology, much less a defence, 
was offered for it by any of their 
number; that the advaniages se- 
cured to it were meant to be the 
temporary and protecting sheath of 
the principle of universal liberty, 
which has been proved, as by fire, 
to be the deepest and strongest in 
the American Constitution. 

Among the compromises with 
slavery which I have enumerated, 
that with regard to the importation 
of slaves perished in 1808, when 
the Congress passed an Act pro- 
hibiting the slave-trade. The fugi- 
tive slave clause perished in a similar 
way in the late war; and it only 
remains that the proposed amend- 
ment changing the basis of repre- 
sentation to the enfranchised class 
shall be adopted to do away with 
the third. Nevertheless so long 
have the authorities of the country 
been in the habit of interpreting the 
Constitution in the interests of 
slavery that it is probable that an 
amendment will have to be adopted 
restraining any State from making 
any distinction in its laws on account 
of colour. It would, indeed, be an 
unaccountable folly if the people of 
the United States should let the 
opportunity, which the madness of 
slavery has afforded them, slip by 
failing to exorcise utterly the demon 
that has so long harried them. 
Lord Bacon has admired the wit of 
Bresquet, jester to Francis I., who 
having put the name of Charles V. 
into his Calendar of Fools, when the 
latter, trusting to the generosity of 
Francis, passed through France to 
appease the rebellion of Ghent, was 
asked by the king why he did so, 
Bresquet replied, ‘ Because you have 
suffered at the hands of Charles the 
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greatest bitterness that ever prince 
did from another; nevertheless he 
would trust his person into your 
hands.’ ‘Why, Bresquet,’ said the 
king; ‘what wilt thou, say if thou 
seest him pass back in as great safety 
as if he marched through the midst 
of Spain?’ Said Bresquet, ‘Why 
then I will put him out of the ( Calen- 
dar of Fools and put you in.’ His- 
tory also keeps its calendar of fools ; 
and if it has already recorded the 
insanity of slavery in putting itself 
in the power of those it had so long 
injured by trampling on the com- 
promises of the Constitution which 
alone protected it, will surely 
assign a greater folly to the nation 
if, after its sad experience, it shall 
permit its enemy to regain his 
kingdom with safety. 
Amongst the anomalies 
the slavery agitation and the civil 
war have illustrated are those re- 
lating to the office of the President. 
It must be remembered that, when 
the war against George III. was 
undertaken, the leaders of it had 
no thought of a complete separation 
from England. Thomas Paine was, 
probably, the first to raise the aim of 
entire independence before those who 
were merely resisting oppressive tax- 
ation, and it is certain that his ideas 
were entertained at first with great 
reluctance. George W: ashington 
could sez arcely have been induced to 
assume the command of the army 
under any such theory, and he has 
left many expressions of his reluc- 
tance to embrace it even after it had 
become the general purpose. Wash- 
ington was by temperament a conser- 
vative, and how little hesympathised 
with the radical school led by Paine 
and Jefferson may be judged by his 
refusal to permit the American 
Minister at Paris, during his presi- 
dency, to plead for the life of Paine 
when his death-warrant was signed 
by Robespierre, although the Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures 
had recognised the pen of Paine as 
hardly second to the sword ef 


which 
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Washington in achieving American 
independence. Washington was 
President of the Convention of 17 789, 
and there were in it others equally 
conservative who were anxious to 
preserve in the new Constitution as 
much of the old monarchical forms 
astheycould. Alexander Hamilton 
tried hard to have the President 
eligible for life. His term of office 
was reduced at length to seven 
years; and only at the last moment 
was it further reduced to four years 
with the privilege of re-eligibility, 
Nothing could have been more 
short-sighted. It was trusting too 
much to official nature to suppose 
that the President would not use 
the advantages of his position to 
secure a re-election. The result 
has been very bad, Every presi- 


dent has come to regard the second 
election as simply a verdict upon 
his administration, and generally it 
is deemed a much surer way of ob- 
taining the verdict of the people t 0 
mse patronage cleverly in securing 
the friendship of leading politicians 


throughout the States, than to 
merit the confidence of the people. 
The President during a first term 
is always a cé indidate. for renomina- 
tion by ‘his par ty; and it is obviously 
wrong that an officer with 30,000 
offices to dispense should be under 
that temptation, especially as it is 
infra dignitatem for an ex-President 
to stand for any inferior office. 
Whilst pre venting the President 
from receiving the smallest present, 
the Constitution exposes him di- 
rectly to this fearful bribe, and, as a 
result, servility in that office to the 
strongest party in the country has 
become the rule, hone sty and ‘inde- 
pendence the exception. 

The tide of opinion now sets to- 
wards a return to the original plan 
of the Constitution, which was set 
aside in an unwatchful moment, by 
which it was, as we have seen, con- 
templated that the President should 
hold his office for seven years, and 
be ineligible thereafter. ‘The Presi- 
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dent would then be animated by 
the single ambition of making his 
administration renowned for its 
purity, its wisdom, and the diffusion 
of happiness and the blessings of 
yeace under it. Experience has also 
shown that the suspensive veto of 
the President has been abused. It 
is certainly an almost absolute pre- 
rogative that the President should 
have the power to negative any bill 
passed by Congress, “and that his 
negative cannot be escaped except 
by a majority of two thirds of both 
branches of the legislature. W — 
the reconstitution of the Senate a 
indicated above, or the removal of 
the temptation to play into the 
hands of any party which would 
follow the restriction of the presi- 
dency to a single term, would render 
a modification of the veto-power 
unnecessary, itis certain that in the 
Senate, as now constituted, a ma- 
jority of two thirds can, in high 
party times, almost never be ob- 
tained for any measure. And under 
these circumstances, the legislature 
has been compelled totry and coerce 
the executive by refusing to con- 
firm his appointments or to accede 
to measures which he is anxious to 
have passed; sometimes, indeed, it 
has almost blocked the whole of 
government as a means of com- 
pulsion. It is needful in a popular 
government that the ‘ one-man- 
power,’ as it is termed, should be 
more restricted in peaceful times. 
Those who obtained the insertion of 
this monarchical element in the 
Constitution meant well. They 
meant to preserve a strong central 
government; and, had that element 
been mingled with others har- 
monious with it, the result would 
possibly have been greater strength. 
But it is an axiom of philosophy 
that things move quietly in their 
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places—violently out of them. Ina 
popular government this prerogative 
of the President—equivalent as it is 
to the power of entirely setting 
aside a decree of the Congress—is 
out of its place; and the result has 
been that jealousy between the legis- 
lative and the executive branches 
has becomechronic. Another thing, 
equally or even more discordant 
with the spirit of representative 
government, is the mode of the 
election of the chief magistrate. 
This is done by means of electoral 
colleges. Some months before the 
day of a presidential election, the 
caucuses! of the parties which mean 
to bring forward candidates meet 
and nominate persons for President 
and Vice-President. Party caucuses 
are then held in each State, which 
nominate a list of electors equal in 
number to the representives and 
senators sent by the State in which 
a caucus is held. Thus New York, 
having thirty-three representatives 
and two senators, each party nomi- 
nates thirty-five electors, whose 
names are on the same ticket with 
the candidates for President and 
Vice - President proposed by the 
general national caucus of the party. 
These electors are voted for at the 
presidential election, and the list 
that receives a plurality of votes 
carries the entire electoral power of 
the State, and all the votes cast for 
other candidates pass for nothing. 
The possibilities involved in this 
are very startling, as the following 
figures will show. The votes polled 
at the presidential election of 1860 
were in number 4,680,193, repre- 
senting an electoral vote of 303. 
Taking this as the voting strength 
of the country, and supposing the 
votes to be divided between two 
candidates, each of whom gets a 
bare majority of each State he 


Trench, in his little 
It is 


a corruption of the word caulkers, the disguised revolutionists of Massachusetts in 1776 
having been so called because they met in the ship-yards. 
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carries, it will be seen by the follow- 
ing table how small a proportion of 


State, 


Ohio 

Indiana 
Virginia : 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 
Florida 

North Carolina 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana 
Maryland . 


One hundred and fifty-two being 
a majority of the electors, it thus 
appears that any candidate receiving 
a bare majority of the popular vote 
of the fourteen States named, will 
be chosen, though he will represent 
only 1,100, 948 votes against the 
3,580,145 cast in all the “States for 
his opponent. This is a result sur- 
prising enough in a country which 
is generally supposed to be ruled by 
majorities ;. but it must be remem- 
bered that where several candidates 
are running, a candidate may carry 
a State by a bare plurality. Thus, 
in 1860, when there were four can- 
didates in the field, the State of 
Missouri distributed its popular 
vote as follows :—Douglas, 58,801; 
Bell, 58,372; Breckenridge, 31,317; 
Lincoln, 17,028. Mr. Douglas car- 
ried the entire nine electoral votes 
of the State, though he received 
only a little over a third of the suf- 
frages of the State. It will thus be 
seen that if the 2,201,880 votes 
which were cast in the fourteen 
States of the table had been divided 
among three candidates, so as to 
give two of them 725,000 votes 
a-piece, the other candidate would 
still have carried their 152 electors 
by his plurality of 751,880; which 
minority would in such case have 
elected the President amongst a 
voting population of 4,680,193! Of 


Popular majority of 1. 
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the people may, under the electoral 
system, elect the President. 


Electoral vote. 


221,222 
136,022 
83,612 
73:259 
84,598 
169,847 
7:179 
48,116 
53,183 


45,174 
72,667 


34,561 
25,256 
46,252 


1,100,948 


course the electoral system has not 
yet in any case reached such a re- 

ductio ad absurdum as this ; but the 
tendency to make the presidency 
less and less representative of the 
voice and choice of the people has 
been so manifest as to attract much 
attention to the subject. Of the 
modern Presidents, Taylor, Polk, 
Pierce, Buchanan, and Lincoln (ex- 
cept in his second election), each 
has represented a mere plurality of 
votes, and each a smaller one than 
his predecessor. This tendency 

will of course increase as opinions 
and interests become more various 
and independent ; party lines will 
be less hard, and candidates more 
numerous. The simple remedy is 
to make the President elective di- 
rectly by the people. 

There have appeared in the pro- 
gress of the United States, and in 
the late war, several singular con- 
stitutional defects, referable rather 
to negligence than to the adoption 
of any erroneous principle. The 
most notable of these is the ab- 
sence of any prevention of the 
habit into which Presidents have 
fallen of removing the officers who 
were in the employ of their pre- 
decessors. The framers of the Con- 
stitution did not think of this, 
or they would certainly have in- 
serted a provision such as is now 
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generally called for, making it ne- 
cessary for a cause to be shown for 
every removal. Ever since the ad- 
ministration of Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
this bad system has prevailed, and 
the offices within the appointment 
of the President have come to be 
regarded as the spoils of the victors, 
awarded too generally, it is to be 
feared, as payments for electioneer- 
ing services. The effect upon the 
public business is disastrous. Men 
do not care to perfect themselves 
in the work of offices from which 
they are soon to be removed, but 
only to make as much as possible 
out of them whilst they are in ; and 
thus the old and regular adepts who 
give somuch dignity and system 
to governmental departments, are 
rarely found in America. 

Another of these minor defects 
appeared in a very formidable way 
at the opening of the present Con- 
gress. When the eleven States 
which had been in rebellion came 
to Washington by their repre- 
sentatives, before the organisation 
of the present House, and ap- 
plied for admission, it was found 
that their admission—and con- 
sequently, to a great extent, the 
destiny of the United States—de- 
pended upon a certain Mr. McPher- 
son, who was the mere clerk of the 
House! If this officer had assumed 
that the credentials of the Southern 
representatives were primdé facie 
valid, he would have put their 
names on the roll of members ; once 
admitted thus to seats in the House, 
they could scarcely have been ex- 
pelled. The claims of the represen- 
tatives of each of the eleven States 
would have to be considered sepa- 
rately ; and each of these ten States 
would have been able to vote against 
the expulsion of the one on trial. 
Thus it depended upon the know- 
ledge or firmness of the clerk 
whether the Southern States should 
be readmitted ; and this officer—an 
entirely obscure man, chosen with 
little thought by the House, of 
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whose opinions none knew any- 
thing—was, in the greatest emer- 
gency which the nation ever en- 
countered, of far more importance 
than the President or the Chief 
Justice! Mr. McPherson, though 
under a very strong contrary pres- 
sure from high sources, refused the 
credentials of the Southern repre- 
sentatives ; but it is not likely that 
the country will run a similar risk 
in future. 

A third and most serious blunder 
was that which thoughtlessly pro- 
vided that the representative should 
always be a citizen of the State he 
represented, which has been carried 
out into what is known as the single 
district system, whereby each must 
also belong to the Congressional 
district which he represents. It is 
impossible at the close of an article 
to recite even a small part of the 
evils which have arisen from a sys- 
tem to which the greater number of 
the scenes in Congress, that an 
American would fain hide, are attri- 
butable. By it men of statesman- 
like abilities about the centres of 
cultivation in the Eastern States are 
rendered inactive, and rough pio- 
neers and adventurers from the far 
West are heaped into Congress. It 
has not only been thus rendered im- 
possible for the best political ma- 
terial of the country to be employed 
in the Legislature, local selfishness 
and individual self-interest have 
been frequently paramount in the 
conduct of national affairs. There 
are certainly enough men of capa- 
city and learning in the United 
States to make a Congress, which 
would compare favourably with 
similar bodies throughout the world; 
but the most thoughtful Americans 
despair of seeing such a Congress, 
so long as the system in question 
prevails. Until then there will be 
little room for that public-minded- 
ness which alone can build a great 
nation. It is gratifying to observe 
that there is no difference of opinion 
among the leading thinkers of 
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America on this point, and that the 
Constitutional Convention, to which 
it is now probable that the entire 
remodelling of the organic law will 
be remitted, will almost certainly 
find no important opposition to a 
change in this particular. 

It will be seen by the foregoing 
review that the working of the 
American Constitution hitherto 
cannot be regarded as a fair expe- 
riment in republican government. 
The United States has by no means 
had a government by the people in 
any strict sense, and although it has 
been practically more popular than 
its forms, its political history has 
been a perpetual effort to adjust 
various State governments and to 
harmonise conflicting sectional in- 
terests. In the late civil war the 
country was saved by a recurrence 
to the abnormal and martial powers 
which republics and monarchies 
must alike employ in emergencies ; 
but it is only just tosay that in the 
seventy-two years preceding the 
war, it has been menaced and im- 
peded by the oligarchical rather 
than the popular elements retained 
in it,—that is to say, by the in- 
equality of senatorial representa- 
tion, by State feudalism, and by 
slavery. Many exceptional in- 
fluences, which cannot be discussed 
here, must also be taken into con- 
sideration,—chiefly the influx of an 
unnaturalised mob, gathered into 
the great cities from all parts of 
Europe, whose filtration and assi- 
milation require far more time 
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than America has yet had. The 
Fenian movement shows how great 
a source of danger this is : the 
Fenians have been fooled to the 
top of their bent, not because they 
had the sympathy of the people or 
the authorities of America, but 
because no leading party or poli- 
tician was willing to incur the 
hostility of thousands of immi- 
grants, who in a few years would 
become voters. Whether even the 
extension of the period of naturali- 
sation, now anxiously considered by 
genuine republicans, will check the 
servility of parties to this mob is 
doubtful. It seems, at present, to 
be the inevitable weakness of a new 
country. But so long as_ there 
remains a negro agitation in the 
country—and such will remain as 
long as there is any race deprived 
of equal rights and immunities— 
there will be this and many another 
rank unweeded field in American po- 
lity. The fires of war have, however, 
as I have intimated, poured a flood 
of light upon the manifold practical 
and constitutional weaknesses of the 
country, and if America is thereby 
led to purge herself of their causes 
the civil war will have completed 
the analogy already suggested be- 
tween the development of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and England’s grand stride 
of 1688 will-reappear beyond the 
ocean in the formation of a strong 
nationality upon what was before 


a crude transitional federation of 
States. 











N the production of prose fiction, 
if we include both quantity and 
quality in our estimate, France sur- 


passes all other nations. Prolific in 
invention, ingenious in the con- 
trivance of plot and situation, the 
power of the French novelists in 
shaping new stories out of old ele- 
ments seems inexhaustible, and they 
add to this a profound study of 
the moving passions and masked 
thoughts of the human mind and 
heart. Out of their overflowings, 
the novelists and dramatists of other 
nations prepare fresh banquets ; our 
original plays and new stories are 
mouldedafresh, or sometimes merely 
re-warmed, from the fragments of 
the French purveyors; and some of 
our most distinguished writers of 
fiction, such as are incapable of 
stealing from the letter, are so im- 
bued with the spirit of the French 
authors that their works, if not 
copies from them and reproductions, 
are at least their lineal descendants. 
The features of Balzac and George 
Sand are as continually to be recog- 
nised among our novelists as it is 


said King Charles the Second’s 
were among his subjects. It may 


be safely ¢ asserted that all the medi- 
tative and met taphysical passages of 
every ordinary ‘English story pub- 
lished in the present day (those 
passages technically known as pad- 
ding) are adapted from the French ; 
and hence an apparent inconsistency 
in many flat and flimsy narratives, 
where thoughts occasionally occur 
of remarkable sharpness and _ bril- 
liancy. The sense of unfitness and 
discrepancy produced in this way 
throughout the work is more irri- 
tating to the reader than if it were 
all vapid; and, on the whole, the 
influence of the French writers | 
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upon ours is to be lamented, not 
only because, as Victor Hugo ob- 
serves, ‘toute imitation est stérile,’ 
but because of the facility with 
which this patchwork is constructed, 
and of the quantity of bad model- 
ling thus introduced into English 
art. The impress of Balzac is 
perhaps the most strongly stamped 
upon his students, and some of 
them are disti nguished by con- 
siderable ability. But his influence 
has not been for good; neither 
beauty that charms nor thought 
that elevates can be found in his 
pages, or those of his disciples. 
He is the apostle of baseness and 
corruption; he is the anatomiser of 
iniquity, he is the searcher-out and 
exhibitor, but not the healer of all 
the sores of humanity. The whole 
of life in his pages looks like that 
miserable lodging-house which he 
describes in one of his greatest 
works, Le Pére Goriot, where he 
tells how the furniture is ‘ creaking, 
unsightly, worm-eaten, faded, sickly, 
battered, rickety and offensive ; in 
the last ‘stage of decay.’ To enter 
into the full detail of the hideous- 
ness of the place would, he says, 
take too long ; ‘ but let it be under- 
stood that misery reigned there, 
without poetry; a sordid, rasping, 
concentrated misery ; stains every- 
where, if not positive filth: it was a 
mass of crumbling rottenness.’ Such 
is Balzac’s world, vile and corrupt, 
without the relief of poetry, beauty, 
or grandeur. His power consists 
in his complete truth within the 
sphere which he chooses for his 
labour, in the admirable skill with 
which he conducts his narrative, 
in the vigour of his language, 
the accuracy of his detail, and 
the intensity of his passion; and 
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because of his completeness and 





consistent strength, his productions 
will survive the day in which they 
were written, will surmount the 
whims of fashion, will engage the 
attention of all students of litera- 
ture in all times and in all countries, 
will find many imitators, but in 
their own line no equals, and their 
author will take the lead as the 
master of the painful and terrible 
in prose fiction, Out of his own 
immediate province of the dis- 
agreeable he is not successful; any 
reader who has been patient enough 
to read through his Lys de la V rallé ,e, 
will have had a lamentable proof of 
his inability to conceive the ex- 
istence of virtue, and to represent 
a woman of re: al purity of mind. 
The coquet ttish sentimentality of 
his Lily in the first pages of the 
volume is only surpassed by her 
regrets at the close, when, dying 
of a tedious struggle between pas- 
sion and virtue, she finally repents 
of having chosen to be virtuous, 
‘for,’ she observes, ‘this early 
death is the result, while I see an 
abandoned woman enjoying the pos- 
session of the man I love.’ 

While the original power of Balzac 
and of George Sand marked them 
out for founders of distinct schools 
of writing—the one in the narrow 
‘ange We have indicated, the other 
in the wide sphere of a glowing 
im: ugination, warm, instinct with 
life in all its phases, abundantly 
creative, appreciating all the beauty 
of God’s works, only indifferent to 
morality and modesty, yet living 
happily to correct that fault—they 
had many contemporaries following 
quite different ways, with a move- 
ment of their own, claiming and 
winning also the prizes of acknow- 
ledged genius. Amongst these, 
Alfred de Vigny, lately the subject 
of an eloquent oration at the French 
Academy of Letters, by Jules San- 
deau, was the most remarkable for 
perfection of style, for refinement, 
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pathetic grace, and metaphysical 
subtlety; Dumas for fertility, in- 
genuity and adventure; and Eugene 
Sue for cleverness of construction 
and well-devised situations; and 
greater than any and all of these 
stood Victor Hugo—greater by 
the fervour of his genius and its 
comprehensiveness, by his creative 
power, by his wealth of i imagery, by 
his abundance of thought, by the 
magnitude of his conceptions, by 
his sense of beauty, by his immense 
passion ; before his athletic strength 
even Balzac’s egotism and self- 
esteem dwindled, and he both ad- 
mired and feared this rival. For 
some years, circumstances, and per- 
haps an unacknowledged jealous 
perturbation, kept Balzac out of his 
path; and when at last the two 
authors did meet by appointment at 
Balzaec’s own house at breakfast, the 
host was full of trepidation for two 
hours before the coming of his guest, 
and strode up and down in his gar- 
den hot and cold with agitation, ‘and 
could hardly contain his emotion 
upon the sight of his figure at the 
garden gate. In their subsequent 
interview, Balzac, habitually a mo- 
nopoliser of conversation, subsided 
into silent attention, absorbed by 
the presence of the poet. Yet at 
this period Hugo had not written 
his greatest work; Les Misérables 
was to be the crown of his age and 
the glory of his exile, when Balzac 
was no longer living to wonder or 
to be afraid. But when a man has 
won such a crown, and reached such 
an eminence, it is his part to be 
afraid of himself, for he is his own 
most formidable rival; he holds a 
perilous position, and either he must 
strain every sinew in order to reach 
further heights, or, if his wisdom 
tell him that he has done his ut- 
most, he must be content to stand 
still, satisfied with his achievement ; 
for if he will move, and cannot rise, 
he must proceed downwards with 
the progress which becomes easier 
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at every step, till he tumbles at last 
in miserable flats, breathing thick 
air, a welcome spectacle to the vul- 
gar, who love to see changing events 
and the fall of greatness. “But we 
who claim a rank among the loyal 
subjects of excellence, watch such a 
descent with pain, and address a 
grave warning to the poet. We 
appeal to M. Victor Hugo’s own 
discerning powers while we under- 
take the criticism of his last work, 
Les Travailleuwrs de la Mer. It 
may be well to begin with a sketch 
of his plot. The scene is laid in 
Guernsey, all the details of which 
M. Hugo knows only too well; and 
the heroine is the niece and adopted 
daughter of one Lethierry, the in- 
ventor of the first steamboat, which 
isthe wonder of the Channel Islands, 
His thoughts are concentrated on 
these two objects, his niece Déru- 
chette and his steamer La Durande. 
His partner in business, Rantaine, 
disappears one day, carrying with 
him a large sum of money. This 
proceeding is detected by a certain 
Clubin, who becomes his successor 
and captain of the Durande. Clubin 
passes for a model of probity, but 
under the mask of superior virtue 
conceals a deep iniquity. He has 
friends among the smugglers, and 
through their assistance he traces 
the ways and projects of Rantaine, 
and confronts him after he has safel 

landed at Guernsey, in the disguise 
of an American Quaker, at the very 
moment when he is contemplating 
the dead body of a coastguard whom 
he has just hurled from the top to 
the bottom of the cliff, and while he 
is waiting for an approaching vessel 
which is to convey him secretly 
away. Clubin lets this gentleman 
know that he recognises him, and 
that he has witnessed the little job 
he has executed, and takes the op- 
portunity of demanding the restitu- 
tion of the money stolen from Le- 

thierry. The eentleman objects, 
upon which Clubin shows him a 
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loaded revolver, and finally forces 
him to deliver up three notes ofa 
thousand pounds each, contained in 
a small iron box, which is concealed 
within a leathern belt. The belt, 
box and notes are handed over in- 
tact to Clubin, and then Rantaine is 
permitted to sail away in his friendly 
ship; but as he goes off he shouts 
out from mid-deck to his enemy, 
that he will not fail to let Lethierry 
know, by the first opportunity, that 
he has restored his money to Clubin. 
This intimation is not agreeable, for 
Clubin intends the money for his 
own private use ; and he can think 
of only one way out of his dilemma : 
he determines to wreck the Durande 
on the rocks called Les Hanois— 
to send off the other passengers 
in the long boat, to remain like 
a brave captain by the sinking 
vessel, to swim to shore, and then 
to take ship and emerge in some 
new country as a rich man of 
pleasure. He effects his purpose by 
intoxicating his pilot, and steering 
the vessel himself; but in a thick 
sea fog he mistakes the rocks, and 
founders upon those known as the 
Douvres, too far from shore for the 
most accomplished swimmer ; bar- 
ren rocks in the midst of a hideous 
and dangerous sea, the centre of 
storm and horror. There he re- 
mains, and there, finally, he is de- 
voured by crabs. 

The wreck of the Durande is de- 
spair for Lethierry. His neighbours 
come to wonder and condole; Dé- 
ruchette weeps; the possibility of 
extricating the machinery of the 
vessel from the Douvres is discussed. 
‘If a man could be found capable of 
such a feat,’ says one of the seamen 
—‘ He—he,’ interrupts Déruchette, 
‘should be my husband.’ Upon this, 
one Gilliatt, a strong man who has 
learned many things in solitude, 
who has sounded the depths of the 
sea in silent thought, who knows 
something of engineering and of 


navigating, and who has harboured 
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in his heart @ secret passion for 
Déruchette, advances. ‘ Would you 
really marry that man?’ he asks. 
‘Yes, I would.’ ‘ Yes, she would,’ 
says Lethierry; ‘I swear to God 
she would.’ 

Gilliatt the next day goes to the 
terrible and almost impossible task, 
alone, because he dreads a rival. 
Contending with storm, solitude, 
and starvation, fighting against the 
ocean and the monsters that inhabit 
it, he does finally extricate the 
machinery, and the tall chimney 
of the Durande appears one night 
under Lethierry’s window, after all 
thought of its rescue had been given 
up; and when Gilliatt was altoge- 
ther forgotten, for he was a man 
who had always led a lonely life. 
But meanwhile, Déruchette’s heart 
had been engaged by the interesting 
young rector, Joey Ebenezer Cau- 
dr: ay, and when Gilliatt presents 
himself hideous with toil and suf- 
fering, as the husband of her own 
will and promise, she faints away. 
Gilliatt, who in a moonlight vigil 
had seen her shadow on the garden 
walk interlaced with another sha- 
dow, and had heard manly and 
tender tones addressing her, guesses 
his fate. The next morning he re- 
pairs again to the garden walk, and 
there findsthem again. The young 
rector is speaking parting words full 
of anguish. He is going off in the 
vessel called ‘the Cashmere which is 
to sail that day for London. Gilliatt 
comes between them commanding 
them not to part. He persuades 
them to an immediate marriage, 
himself giving away the bride, and 
the young couple depart in the 
Cashmere, trusting to win Le- 
thierry’s forgiveness after the 
event. Gilliatt smiles upon their 
departure, but when he turns from 
them it is to seek the rock known 
as the chair rock (on account of its 
peculiar shape), which is uncovered 
at low tide, but over which the 
flowing waves sweep as they rise, 


and which is completely engulfed at 
their highest. Here, he seats him- 
self in si ight of the Cashmere as she 
sails away, seeking the peril from 
which he had once by chance de- 
livered that same young rector; he 
is determined on his own death. 
While the Cashmere fades in the 
distance, the great sea covers him 
and his misery, and he dies in the 
embrace of the ocean which he had 
loved exclusively till he knew Déru- 
chette. 

This story, in spite of some im- 
probabilities, may be pronounced a 
good foundation for a romance. It 
gives scope for character, forscenery, 
and for the development of passion. 
If M. Hugo had dealt with it as he 
should, we might have possessed 
another work worthy of the author 
of Notre Dane, of Les Pawwvyres 
Gens, of Eviradnus, and of Les 
Misérables. But he has not dealt 
fairly with his subject; he has 
thrown away his materials; he is 
like the rich merchant who squan- 
ders his ventures: in his arrogance 
of wealth he ‘scatters his spices on 
the stream, and robes the waters 
with his silks ;’ he uses no care to 
hoard and garner up. 

He should remember that in 
disregarding order, and relinquish- 
ing the trouble of elimination, he is 
abandoning the most imperative 
duty of an artist, and imposing 
much trouble on his readers; it is 
not mere bulk and strength that 
constitute art; it is the skill which 
reduces the matter into form, and 
the elements of strength into a 
fine proportion of action; but it 
seems to be M. Hugo’s present 
aim to overwhelm his readers by 
quantity. He talks a great deal 
about everything, sometimes well, 
sometimes ill, and always with too 
little regard to the progress of his 
narrative, which every chapter may 
be said to be ingeniously devised to 
interrupt. We have, in the first 
instance, a tedious disquisition upon 
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demonology and _ witchcraft, in 
some passages gross and offensive. 
The reader goes sedulously through 
this episode, because he trusts his 
author; he concludes that its duty 
must be to establish the proper rela- 
tions between him and the person- 
age whose history he is to follow, 
and that the interest of this history 
is to depend upon the passions 
which bigotry calls forth. But it 
is not so. This lengthy discourse 
is only to let us know that some 
persons in Guernsey believed Gil- 
liatt to be the descendant of a witch ; 
he is not subjected to any persecu- 
tion—if he had been we might have 
been bound to share it—but as no- 
thing comes of it, a glance in pass- 
ing at the superstitions of Guernsey 
forty years ago would have been 
enough. There is indeed a house 
supposed to be haunted, which does 
some business in the narrative, 


being used by smugglers for their 
private transactions, but this can 
hardly be urged in excuse for so 


long a dissertation; a haunted 
house thus frequented is one of 
those familiar properties which no 
romance on the seashore is supposed 
to be without, and which most rea- 
ders know exactly when and where 
to expect. But in Les Travailleuwrs 
de la Mer every circumstance is in- 
troduced with pomp and weighted 
with big words. We have three 
or four pages imposed upon us be- 
fore we are supposed to be duly 
informed that Gilliatt is a medita- 
tive man. We are taught the nature 
of dreams by day and dreams by 
night. We are presented with a 
list of dreamers and visionaries 
known to history, and we are told 
of all the things that Gilliatt saw, 
or thought he saw, when he looked 
into the sea. 

There was in Gilliatt, M. Hugo 
tells us— 
something of hallucination and something 


of inspiration. Hallucination may haunt 
a peasant like Martin no less than a king 


* 


like Henry IV. The Unknown sometimes 
prepares surprises for mankind. A sudden 
rent in the darkness lets us for a moment 
discern the invisible, and then quickly closes 
again. These visions are occasionally trans- 
figurators. They transform a camel-driver 
into Mahomet, a goat-herd into Jeanne d’Are. 
Solitude sets free a certain portion of sub- 
lime delirium. It is the smoke of the 
burning bush. There results from it a 
mysterious quivering of thought which mag- 
nifies the doctor into a seer and the poet 
into a prophet. . . . . Often the vision- 
ary condition overwhelms man and stupefies 
him. L’abrutissement sacré existe (this 
phrase is untranslatable). The fakir is 
burthened with his vision asthe erétin with 
his gottre. Luther discoursing with devils 
in the attic at Wittemburg, Pascal masking 
hell with the sereen in his -eabinet, the obi 
negro conversing with the white-faced god 
Bossum, all show us the same phenomenon 
exhibited diversely by the brains it comes 
across, according to their strength and 
dimension. Luther and Pascal were, and 
always will remain great; the obi is im- 
becile. 

What is M. Hugo when he talks 
like this? Is this the smoke of 
the burning bush? Must we have 
so much smoke for so little fire P 
We abstain from going on with our 
translation of these pages, from 
sheer weariness of the pretension 
and. inflation that characterise them. 
Our next struggle is with the old 
dialect of Guernsey, tiresome and 
useless, and the worst of all is 
the building of the Duwrande, with 
all the particulars of its machinery ; 
of the progress of its construction, 
of its measurement, of its merits 
and its defects, of its position in the 
water, and of the exact manner of 
its action, with deviations (for M. 
Hugo is true to his system of devia- 
tion from his main topic) into other 
seas and other lands where other 
steamers were built and other navi- 
gators guided them. 

The one object which M. Hugo 
keeps faithfully in view is the sus- 
pension of all human interest ; when 
he wrote his life of Shakespeare he 
prefaced it with the observation 
that it should rather be called 
thoughts about Shakespeare, and in 








the same way he should have an- 
nounced to us that his present 
volumes were thoughts about the 
sea, in order that we might expect 
to find a great deal in it about fishes, 
rocks, and boats, but very little 
about men and women. As a trea- 
tise on the sea, the work would 
still have been imperfect and in- 
coherent, but it would have caused 
less disappointment because it would 
have excited less expectation than 
in its present form of a romance 
sent into the world by a great poet. 

The continual parade of knowledge 
they exhibit is one of the most dis- 
agreeable features of M. Hugo’s vo- 
lumes . Itcannot, with such a man, 
proceed from that poor intention of 
display which is pedantry ; but an 
enormous load of mental stores ill- 
distributed is not less tiresome, and 
the poet’s tedium is on as large a 
scale as his genius. His chapter on 
‘les collaborations secrétes des élé- 
ments ’ can, in respect of its heavi- 
ness, never be surpassed. The 
reader’s attention here is put upon 
the rack, and swoons repeatedly 

waking into short painful paroxysms 
of consciousness, when another 
screw is turned on. Under such a 
pressure we doubt our understand- 
ing, and remain lost in the contem- 
plation of the following passage: 
*Un coup d’équinoxe vient de dé- 

molir sur la frontiére d’ Angleterre 

et d’Ecosse la falaise premiere des 
quatre—First of the fourth.’ Is it 
credible that M. Hugo calls the 
Firth of Forth the ‘first of the 
fourth,’ and translates it into ‘la 
falaise premiére des quatre,’ or is 
there really some unknown cliff on 
our frontiers bearing that strange 
title? We turn for explanation to 
the authorised English version, The 
Toilers of the Sea, and there we find 
the doubtful sentence thus rendered: 
‘ An equinoctial gale has just demo- 
lished a great portion of the cliff of 
the Firth of Forth in Scotland.’ If 
this be right, M. Hugo is more 
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ludicrously wrong than we are dis- 
posed to believe ; but however this 
special case may stand, we have 


" sufficient general grounds for de- 


clining to accept him as an accurate 
instructor and professor of physics, 
and we do respectfully decline it 
altogether. All who truly appre- 
ciate him as a poet, must lament 
his appearance in this other cha- 
racter, and must regret also the 
occasional nonsense of his meta- 
physical speculations. These, how- 
ever, though out of place and too 
long, contain some fruitful sugges- 
tions and some vigorous and ori- 
ginal expressions of thought. We 
would refer the reader for a speci- 
men to the account of Lethierry’s 
religious opinions, which are tersely 
summed up with this sentence :— 

Voyez-vous, moi j'ai une drile didée. 
Je mimagine que Dieu est bon. 

Ce levain dathéisme lui venait de 
séjour en France. 


son 


Through the murky atmosphere 
with which M. Hugo is pleased 
to surround us, the fire of his vast 
imagination does sometimes pierce 
in visible flame. The shipwreck 
contrived by Clubin is powerfully 
described: the company on board, 
their commonplace dialogue chang- 
ing its tone as the sea mist deepens; 
the suggestions of their fear; the 
tremor of the intoxicated pilot; 
and the assumed anxiety of the 
one man who knows what he is 
about,—are brought before us with 
that truth and vigour of concep- 
tion which put ‘life into dead 
letters, and which make a writer 
a creator. There is a fine irony 
in Clubin’s attitude of self-abne- 
gation and in the extraordinary 
respect with which it inspires his 
crew ; and the honest tears of the 
pilot (Clubin’s unconscious victim) 
when he parts from his master, are 
of that kind which rouse a sympa- 
thetic emotion. Clubin’s triumphant 
solitude and grand contempt when 
he is left on deck with his friend, 
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and his success and subsequent 
reflections are brought before the 
‘reader with the accumulative force 
which we have elsewhere described 
as characteristic of M. Victor 
Hugo’s genius ; his thunder sounds 
first in the slow single roll as distant 
and threatening, coming up faster 
and louder, doubling and trebling 
its rapidity, multiplying its volume, 
massing itself, till its force is dis- 
charged with irresistible meteoric 
energy, under which you sometimes 
think you see the heavens opening. 
But M. Hugo’s fire is not always 
divine ; he sometimes rather resem- 
bles the voleano under earth which 
pours out its fury in hot disorder, 
casting up huge shapeless missiles, 
with here and there a precious ore 
mixed, or even a tender uprooted 
flower borne on the fiery stream, 
whose great torrent sweeps down 
with indiscriminate vehemence upon 
the reader, so that he is either 
shocked into a stupor or bewil- 
dered into a delirium, or his only 
resource is to escape in flight. 

M. Hugo drags us through all 
the convulsions of the sea till every 
character of his fiction seems wholly 
swamped in it; he has apparently 
stood as a watcher and an exile on 
the shore, isolated from most of his 
kind, till that vast power has en- 
grossed his thoughts, and his sym- 
pathies have become absorbed in 
its moods and ways, seeking out 
curiously its treasures, but more 
fervently its horrors and its mon- 
sters. Gilliatt has an encounter 
with a sea storm, which is intro- 
duced by a swelling description of 
what wind may be, of which the 
chapter itself may be accepted as 
an adequate illustration, It may 
be worth while to make a few ex- 
tracts from this, as brief as possible, 
to show how M. Hugo suffers his 
ideas to get the better of his judg- 
ment, and to outrun his selective 
faculties. 


All that the author has ever 
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thought about wind is heaped up 
here to burthen the narrative— 
troubling us, offending us, buffeting 
us in the face ; we come out of this 
chapter in a dishevelled unseemly 
condition. Let us take a few sen- 
tences here and there, such as we 
can just bear to repeat: 


Les vents du large. D'ot viennent-ils? 
De Vincommensurable, Il faut 4 leurs en- 
vergures le diamétre du gouffre. Leurs 
ailes démesurées ont besoin du recul in- 
défini des solitudes. L’Atlantique, le Pa- 
cifique, ces vastes ouvertures bleues, voila 
ce qui leur convient. Is les font sombres. 
Ils y volent en troupes. Le commandant 
Page a vu une fois sur la haute mer sept 
trombes a la fois. Ils sont 1a, farouches. 
Ils préméditent les disastres. Ils ont pour 
labeur Yenflure éphemére et éternelle du 
flot. Ce quils peuvent est ignoré, ce qu’ils 
veulent est inconnu. Ils sont les sphinx 
de l'abime, et Gama est leur CEdipe. ‘ 
On dirait que lintelligence humaine les 
inquiete et ils se hérissent contre elle. 
Liintelligence est invincible, mais l'élément 
est imprenable. Que faire contre I'ubiquité 
insaisissable? Le souffle devient massue, 
puis redevient souffle. Les vents com- 
battent par I’écrasement et se défendent 
par Tévyanouissement. Qui les rencontre 
est aux expédients. ee 2 GS Christophe 
Colombe les voyant venir vers la Pinta, 
montait sur le pont et leur adressait les 
premiers versets de l’Evangile selon Saint 
Jean. Sureouf les insultait. Voici la 
clique, disait-il. Napier leur tirait des 
coups de canon. Ils ont la dictature du 
Chaos. Ils ont le Chaos, qu’en font-ils ? 
On ne sait quoi dimplacable. La fosse aux 
vents est plus monstrueuse que la fosse 
aux lions. . . . . Ils commettent des 
choses qui ressemblent 4 des crimes. On 
ne sait sur qui ils jettent les arrachements 
blanes de Técume. Que de férocité impie 
dans le naufrage! quel affront 4 la Provi- 
dence! Ils ont [air par moment de cracher 
sur Dieu. Ils sont les tyrans des lienx 
inconnus. Lwoghi spaventosi, murmuraient 
les marins de Venise. 


The length to which this exagge- 
ration goes is too much for our 


patience. Hand and thought grow 
weary in the endeavour to extract 
the cream from this curdling com- 
position ; we are told— 

That shuddering space submits to the 
assault of these criminal winds ;—that what 
passes in these great desolations is unutter- 
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able ;—that some equestrian figure is hidden 
in the shadow;—that the air makes a 
sound like a forest ;—that we see nothing, 
but hear the movement of cavalry ;—that 
it is noon, and then suddenly night, fora tor- 
nado is passing; that it is midnight, and 
suddenly day, for the polar ether is 
lighted ; that a cloud being too heavy, 
splits in the middle and falls in pieces upon 
the sea;—that where it rains we have a 
furnace; and that from the liquid wave a 
great blaz rise Ss. 


Let so much suffice, though it is 
trebled in our author’s pages; 
the nature of it is perfectly de- 
scribed by the words which he ap- 
plies to Gilliatt’s state of mind 
while he is at his great work. 
‘Son ceuvre lui montait a la téte ; on 
peut s’enivrer de son ame; cette 
ivrognerie-li s‘appelle ’héroisme.’ 
We gladly leave so much sound and 
fury and forced antithesis, and pro- 
ceed to the fight with the monster, 
in which M. Hugo has made better 
use of his strength. We are told 
that this monster is called by the 
French sailors a ‘ pieuvre,’ and by 
the English a devil-fish or blood- 
sucker, but its physiology appears to 
be doubtful. There is a good deal of 
detail in its description, but the de- 
tail does not exactly correspond with 
anything that we know through the 
medium of cyclopeedias or works on 
natural history; it appears to com- 
bine two species in one, and we sus- 
pect that Mr. Owen would find it 
more difficult to build up a correct 
structure from M. Hugo’s elaborate 
account of this awful creature sup- 
posed to live in our seas, than to re- 
produce an extinct cephalopod from 
its fossil remains, according to the 
necessities implied in the harmony 
of nature. This ‘pieuvre’ is not 
less of ‘a strange fish’ than the one 
that Trinculo found in Prospero’s 
island, ‘legged like a man, and his 
fins like arms!’ but if M. Hugo 
has helped the horror of creation 
with a little extra combination of his 
own we are not disposed to quarrel 
with him for that; we are willing 
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to concede to him the poet’s right, 
and to believe that he has seen 
something more than has been yet 
revealed to any physiological inves- 
tigator, or yet proclaimed in any 
scientific discourse at the Royal In- 
stitution or other assembly of that 
kind. Indeed, M. Hugo candidly 
opens his description by telling us 
that— 

Pour croire a la pieuvre, il fant l'avoir 
vue. 

Comparée a la pieuvre, les 
font sourire. 

Liinconnu dispose du prodige, et il s’en 
sert pour composer le monstre. Orphée, 
Homére et Heésiode n’ont pu faire que la 
chimére; Dieu a fait la pieuvre. 

Quand Dieu veut, il excelle dans l'exé- 
erable. Le pourquoi de cette volonté est 
leffroi du penseur religieux. 


vieilles hydres 


Tous les idéals étant admis, si l’épouvante 
est un but, la pieuvre est un chef-d’ceuvre. 


This masterpiece confronts us with 
all its horrors in the following enu- 
meration of its negative and positive 
qualities : 


La pieuvre n’a pas de masse musculaire, 
pas de cri menagant, pas de cuirasse, pas de 
corne, pas de dard, pas de pince, pas de 
queue prenante ou contondante, pas d’aile- 
rons branchants, pas dailerons onglés, pas 
dépines, pas d’épée, pas de décharge élec- 
trique, pas de virus, pas de venin, pas de 
griffes, pas de pas de dents. La 
pieuvre est de toutes les bétes la plus for- 
midablement armée. Qu’est-ce done que la 
pieuvre? C'est la ventouse. 


bee, 


It is impossible to do justice to this 
powerfulchapter by detached pieces ; 


its force consists as much in its 
quantity as its quality. We cannot 
abstract a cell from the battery 
without diminishing the energy of 
its shock, and we cannot in this in- 
stance reduce the bulk of the poet’s 
inspirations without damaging the 
impression that is stamped by their 
aggregation ; we can only attempt to 
convey to our readers a few of M. 
Hugo’s most original suggestions, 
and these suffer by the loss of the 
context : 

Cette béte s’applique sur sa proie, la 
recouvre et la noue de ses longues bandes. 
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Elle est arachnide par la forme 
et caméléon par la coloration. Inrritée elle 
devient violette. Chose épouvantable c'est 
mou. ° . 

Elle a un aspect de scorbut et de gan- 
eréne. C'est de la maladie arrangée en 
monstruosité, 


The author’s vivid imagination 
conceives in all its fulness the dis- 
cust that the ways of this vile 
creature inspire. He shudders at its 
apparition; it has no visible progress 
or approach; you do not see it 
coming, and this is dreadful; you 
discover it, and as soon as you find 
it, you are its victim. It has no 
bone, no bleod, no flesh. It is flac- 
cid; there is nothing within it. It 
isaskin. You can turn its eight 
tentacles inside out like the fingers 
ofa glove. It is cold all over: 

C'est la machine pneumatique qui vous 
attaque. Vous avez affaire au vide ayant 
des pattes. . . . . La griffe n’est rien 
prés de la ventouse. La griffe c’est la béte 
qui entre dans votre chair; la ventouse 
cest vous-méme qui entrez dans la béte. 
Vos muscles s’enflent, vos fibres se tordent, 
votre peau éclate sous une pésée immonde, 
votre sang jaillit et se méle affreusement a 
la lymphe du mollusque. La béte se su- 
perpose 4 vous par mille bouches infimes ; 
Yhydre s‘incorpore 4 homme; Thomme 
samalgame i lhydre. Vous ne faites qu'un. 
Ce réve est sur vous. Le tigre ne peut que 
yous dévorer; le poulpe, horreur! yous 
aspire. Il vous tire 4 lui et en lui, et lié, 
englué impuissant, yous vous sentez lente- 
ment vidé dans cet épouvantable sac, qui 
est un monstre. 

Au-dela du terrible, étre mangé vivant, 
il y a l'inexprimable, étre bu vivant. 


The horror of this chapter is in- 
spired not by the position of the 
man fastened on as a prey, but by 
the nature of the creature which 
fastens on him ; and this is the cha- 
racteristic as we have before indi- 
cated of the whole work: human 
interest is subordinate to the acces- 
sories, technically known in thea- 
trical language as properties. The 
properties throughout, beginning 
with that vast one of the ocean, 
occupy too much attention. Clu- 
bin’s revolver is analysed with as 
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much care as Clubin’s character ;— 
the qualities of each of its barrels, 
and the time and place of its manu- 
facture, are insisted on with undue 
prolixity—whether with great accu- 
racy, we may be suffered to doubt, 
when our poet introduces us at 
almost equal length to an instru- 
ment which his he ro buy s of a High- 
lander, and which is called a Bug- 
pipe Bugpipe —yes, there it is, 
standing out in clear type, in this 
fifth edition of the book, and giving 





its name to a whole chapter. The 
mistake is so preposterous, the 


chapter looks so ridiculous, when 
you read that heading to it of ‘ Le 
Bugpipe ’—that we feel sure no 
writer of burlesque would have 
ventured upon such an absurdity 
the fine satirist would certainly 
refrain from caricaturing M. Hugo 
so grossly as he has caric: atured 
himself. 

Indeed in all his moods, whether 
they soar beyond the sublime, or 
fall below the ridiculous, his aud» 
city is unequallec d—the part that 
the ‘ bugpipe’ performs here is very 
ludicrous. It learns to play a plain- 
tive air, caught from furtive listen- 
ing to the voice of Déruchette sing- 
ing ; and this plaintive air is ‘ Bonny 
Dunde e.” 

La mélancolique mélodie  écossaise, 
‘Bonny Dundee, tout le soir est dans cet 
air, toute l’aurore était dans sa voix. Cela 
faisait un contraste doucement surprenant, 
On disait: Miss Déruchette est 4 son piano ; 
et les passants du bas de la ecolline s’arré- 
taient quelquefois devant le mur du jardin 
des Bravées pour écouter ce chant si frais 
et cette chanson si triste. 

In the character of Déruchette’s 
other lover, the rival of the man 
with the ‘ bugpipe,’ and whose in- 
strument the Bible is more efficient, 
M. Hugo has infused more life and 
interest; he is sketched with truer 
lines, and fewer; he is introduced 
with some of the author’s most ten- 


der and feeling touches; he is sensi- 


tive and refined, his colour comes 
and goes, you know all the move- 
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ments of his slight figure; diffi- 
dent of himself, but proud of his 


calling, you see in him the charm of 


ingenuous youth and of passionate 
affections, mingled with chastening 
piety. The 
this portrait leave us to lament that 


we are allowed so few glimpses of 


it, and we would gladly exchange 
the history of the winds and the 
anecdotes of demonology, and the 
building of the Durande, and even 
the details of the purchase of the 
*bugpipe "—for a further develop- 
ment of the tender thoughts be- 
tween Déruchette and her betrothed; 
and formoreof such charming poetry 
as gleams forth in sweet fellowship 
with the moonlight of their evening 
interview. 

But this minister of love and 
heaven ought to refuse his name. 
The names Joey Ebenezer Caudray 
have the twang of the conventicle 
in them, and are not in harmony 
with the grace of their possessor. 
The name of the rector to whose 
office he succeeds, Jaquemin He- 
rode, is unlike anything we know 
in England, but it may possibly exist 
in Guernsey, and there is nothing 
especially unpleasant in its sound. 
The owner of it is an excellent type 
of the High Church pastor, pene- 
trated with the dignity of his office, 
with a tincture of pride militating 
somewhat against the Christian 
spirit, yet not without a real Chris- 
tian sympathy with suffering. He 
bestows a parting visit of consolation 
upon Lethierry in his affliction, when 
he himself is about to remove to a 
sphere better suited to his ambition 
than Guernsey; and he is accom- 
panied by his appointed successor, 
the young Joey Ebenezer. 
of condolence are 


Lis topics 
touched with 
delicate irony, and while he is ex- 
horting Lethierry, the younger mi- 
nister is looking at Déruchette. 
This scene is a perfect work of 


art; the effect of it is only marred 
by the hurry and bustle and hud- 
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dling up of the plot which follow, 
The termination is clumsy, because 
the author is fatigued before he 
reaches it. So are his readers ; and 
the catastrophe comes without 
effect, because Gilliatt, among huge 
winds and seas, and great broken 
machinery, and over-topping sce- 
nery, has never called forth our 
human affections, and we only par- 
don him his suicide because 
have no objection to his death. We 
might otherwise have suggested 
that it would have been nobler to 
live on—to conquer—as we hope to 
see M. Hugo himself conquer once 
more. We wish to see his great 
genius stand firm against the temp- 
tation to excess—against the hurly- 
burly of his thought—against the 
passion of his imagination—against 
the arrogance of his self-esteem ;— 
we should like to see him pause to 
choose the best out of the rush of 
his fancies ; to consider his propor- 
tions, and not to rely upon his vast- 
ness. The author of Les Misé- 
rables ought not to have published 
such ill-digested works as the Vie 
de Shakespeare and Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer; and though 
they have gone through many edi- 
tions, and this may seem to prove 
their success, it is not a proof of 
their actual merit. They are borne 
up by. the swell of the wave that 
follows the track of the greater 
work ; and when that subsides, as 
it will do in time, they will have no 
motive power of their own to buoy 
them up, and will sink down in 
dead waters. 

M. Victor Hugo may be deceived 
for a time by the adulation that 
waits upon a crowned king; but a 
few more such works as these would 
damage his high reputation among 
thinking readers , and he would be 
found to have committed a moral 
suicide equal to his hero’s physical 
one. 

It is true of this work, as of its 
immediate predecessor, the Life of 


we 
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Shakespeare, that no honest reader 
could go all through it without a 
conviction that its author was a 
man of splendid intellectual endow- 
ments ; butitis also true that many 
honest and even patient readers 
may halt in the midst unable to 
pursue it to the end. It is true 
that M. Hugo in his very nonsense 
has a vigour and abundance which 
amaze, if they do not satisfy, and 
through them we think we see a 
fallen divinity. 
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Still the wrinkling brow, 
Naked and bare of its great diadem, 
Peers like the front of Saturn. 


But gods and kings fall by revolt; 
let M. Hugo use wholesome restraint 
with becoming liberty, before the 
impulses, which should be his sub- 
jects, break into uncontrollable re- 
bellion ; let him take wisdom for 
his minister, and keep his throne 
and sovereignty supreme by a just 
and reasonable government. 





ECCE 


HOMO.! 


First Notice. 


CCE HOMO is nearly the first 
attempt which has been made 

to write in English a life of Christ 
like those which have exercised so 
much influence in France and Ger- 
many. Its great popularity shows 
how “deeply the English public are 
interested in the subject , and with 
what an intense feeling of expecta- 
tion they are awaiting the advent 
of those great questions which have 
hitherto been discussed in this 
country, as it were, under the breath 
and by a minority of writers almost 
infinitesimally small., It is as 
strange as it is true that whilst 
in almost every respect England has 
always been by far the freest of 
European countries, and also, not- 
withstanding some commonplaces to 
the contrary, the most intellec- 
tually active, it has also been in 
possession of a far larger amount 
of bond fide orthodoxy—if by that 
phrase we understand a genuine 
national belief in the supernatural 
order of facts connected with the 
Christian religion—than any other 
country whatever in which there 
has been any free discussion at all. 
It is not necessary on the present 
occasion to make more than a pass- 
ing allusion to this remarkable fact, 
but it is a natural introduction to 
the consideration of the work before 
us, as it tends to explain its popular- 
ity and to some extent to account 
for its principal defects. The names 
of Strauss and Renan have been for 
many years familiar to a consider- 
able section of English people, but 
neither their works nor the prin- 
ciples upon which they write have 
made much way amongstus. Plenty 
English writers, Mr. F. New- 
man and Mr. Gree for instance, 
to say nothing of Theodore Parker 


of 


> Homo; a Survey of the Life 


and Work of 


and other Americans, have denied 
the truth of the gospels, but they 
have almost always done so in a 
controversial way, and have never 
taken them up simply as historical 
documents to be examined upon the 
same principles and in the same 
manner as would be generally con- 
sidered proper with respect to any 
other set of incidents. Unorthodox 
English writers on these subjects 
have occupied more or less the 
position of Voltaire. They have 
set themselves to prove that the 
Christian miracles, for instance, 
could not have happened, or in 
point of fact did not happen; but 
no Englishman of any considerable 
eminence, with the exception of 
Gibbon, who wrote under cover and 
confined himself to irony and in- 
sinuation, has ever set himself to 
inquire seriously into the problem, 
what we must suppose to have hap- 
pened if we assume that the evidence 
before us is to be dealt with on 
common historical principles. 

It is, however, gradually becoming 
more and more plain to every un- 
derstanding, that this is the problem 
upon which all theology hangs, and 
which must be solved so far as it 
can be solved or be given up as 
insoluble, if the debates which agi- 
tate men’s minds so deeply are to 
come to any practical result. The 
author of Hece Homo would probably 
describe his book as an attempt to 
solve this problem. He tells 
that feeling dissatisfied with the 
current conceptions of Christ, he 
felt ‘ obliged to reconsider the whole 
subject from the beginning, and 
placing’ himself ‘in imagination 
at the time when he whom we call 
Christ bore no such name, but was 
simply, as St. Luke describes him, a 
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young man of promise, popular with 
those ; who knew him and appearing 
to enjoy the Divine favour, to trace 
his biography from point to point, 
and accept those conclusions about 
him... . which the facts them- 
selves, critically weighed, appear to 
warrant.’ The work, he tells us, 
is a mere fragment meant ‘to furnish 
an answer to the question, What 
was Christ’s object in founding the 
society which is called by his name, 
and how is it adapted to attain that 
object?’ It is to be followed by an 
attempt to describe Christ as ‘ the 
creator of modern theology and 
religion.’ Such is the object of the 
book as announced in the preface. 

The book itself is divided into 
two parts. The first describes 
Christ’s baptism and temptation, 
the character of the society which 
he founded, the conditions of mem- 
bership in it, and its general nature 
and objects. The second part, which 
is called ‘ Christ’s Legislation,’ begins 
by comparing Christ’s society to 
other societies, and its laws to their 
laws, and then proceeds to discuss a 
variety of laws which, as the author 
believes, Christ gave to his society ; 
viz. the general law of love, which 
he calls the ‘ enthusiasm of human- 
ity,’ and the specific laws of philan- 
thropy, edification, mercy, resent- 
ment, and forgiveness; the whole 
concludes with a summary from 
which any one may, in a few mi- 
nutes, get an idea of the main pur- 
pose of the book. 

It is not necessary to say much 
of its literary characteristics. It is 


obviously the work of a man of 


taste and cultivation, and it shows 
acuteness of mind and much power 
of expression. It does not in our 
judgment show any considerable 
range or depth of study, and there 
is @ superfine air about the mo- 
rality and sentiment in general 
which often degenerates into senti- 
mentality. For instance, there is 
@ passage (pp. 102-105) about the 
woman taken in adultery, where the 
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writer spins out the nine verses in 
which the story is told into four 


pages of the style of which the fol- 
lowing sentences are a fair sample : 


Some of the leading religious men of 
Jerusalem [the scribes and Pharisees, says 
St. John] had detected a woman in adultery. 
What became of the criminal ap- 
peared to them wholly unimportant; towards 
her crime or her character they had no 
feeling whatever, not even hatred, still 
less pity or sympathetic shame. 


. . . 


Then follows half a page about 
what they ‘might have said,’ and 
‘ probably would have arened,’ and 
‘might fluently and plausibly have 
urged.’ Christ on the other hand 
was utterly shocked : 


The effect upon him was such as might 
have been produced upon many since, but 
perhaps upon scarcely any man that ever 
lived before. He was seized with an in- 
tolerable sense of shame. He could not 
meet the eye of the crowd. In his 
burning embarrassment and confusion he 
stooped down so as to hide his face, and 
began writing with his finger on the ground, 
&e. &e. 


All this is mere invention which 
would not be in good taste in a 
novel, but which, in what claims 
to be a grave historical criticism on 
the most solemn of all subjects, is 
something worse than a fault of 
taste. It is eminently characteristic 
of the author, but he either does 
not know, or does not think it 
worth while to say, that there is 
hardly any passage in the New 
Testament the authenticity of which 
is so much suspected on purely 
critical grounds. 

It would not have been worth 
while to notice at length a defect 
of style, if it had not afforded at 
the same time an excellent illus- 
tration of the fundamental and in- 
urable defect of the whole book, 
which in a few words may be stated 
thus: the book is a novel, and not a 
good novel, under a critical disguise. 
It gives the impression of being 
written by a sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
ing. The skin is the skin of the 
rationalist wolf, but the voice is the 
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voice of the tamer and more ortho- 
dox animal. The author will as- 
sume nothing. He will take up 
the evidence before him. He will 
study the facts themselves, and ac- 
cept the conclusions which, when 
critically weighed, the facts will 
warrant. This is all very well, but 
how does he redeem these pledges ? 
There is not a word, or hardly a 
word, of criticism in the whole book. 
He makes no attempt to estimate 
the value or character of his ma- 
terials, and he writes throughout 
under the influence of a delusion 
which has not been without its 
effect on much more considerable 
men—M. Renan forinstance. This 
‘delusion is neatly expressed in the 
following passage : 


Only a well-trained historical imagina- 
tion, active and yet calm, is competent so 
to revive the circumstances of place and 
time in which the words were delivered as 
to draw from them, at a distance of 1800 
years, a meaning tolerably like that which 
they conveyed to those who heard them. 


Only part of this is true, and 
that is the werd ‘only,’ in so far 
as it is negative. Nothing else 
certainly is competent to perform 
the task suggested, but neither is 
the ‘ historical imagination’ com- 
petent, however well it may be 
trained. You cannot make bricks 
without straw. No human creature 
knows, or ever can or will know, 
how men thought and felt in Pa- 
lestine between A.D. I and A.D. 33, 
and when the ‘ historical imagina- 
tion’ sets to work on the subject it 
gives us only at best a nineteenth- 
century conception of the sort of 
person who, according to our views, 
and with our subsequent know- 
ledge, we choose to. imagine as the 
first author of the changes which 
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Christianity has produced in the 
world. It appears to us that the 
task undertaken from very diffe- 
rent points of view by M. Renan 
and the author of Ecce Homo is 
simply hopeless upon one suppo- 
sition, and presumptuous, as well 
as hopeless, on another. If Jesus 
Christ was a mere man, and if the 
rules of criticism require us to set 
aside as fabulous or legendary all 
the miraculous events related in the 
four gospels, which is M. Renan’s 
view, then the only witnesses from 
whom we learn anything whatever 
on the subject are so entirely dis- 
credited that we cannot trust any- 
thing they say. The Apostles’ 
Creed ought to be reduced to the 
words : ‘I believe that Jesus Christ 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate,’ 
but the rest of the history would 
become the domain of the ‘histo- 
rical imagination,’ and would be 
filled with pictures, satisfactory, 
no doubt, and edifying to the mind 
which produces them, but probably 
offensive to every one else. 

On the other hand, if Jesus Christ 
was God Incarnate it is obvious 
that the ‘historical imagination’ is 
utterly out of place, and for this 
plain reason. The imagination, his- 
torical or otherwise, cannot create 
— it can only reproduce and combine 
the materials which it already pos- 
sesses, but such a fact as a divine 
incarnation lies altogether beyond 
the sphere of all former or subse- 
quent experience, and the attempt 
to discover, by the aid of the his- 
torical imagination, what kind of 
being an Incarnate God, of whom 
we have only imperfect accounts, 
really was, is like trying to imagine 
the creation of the world, or any 
other fact which lies altogether 


1 Some years ago the author of the present article asked a Savoyard guide whether he 
ever read the Bible, and being informed that the priests objected to it, advised him to do 
so, observing that the Old Testament was the history of the Jews, and that the New 


Testament the history of Jesus Christ. 


The guide’s face brightened up at once, ‘ L’his- 


toire de Jésus-Christ—oui, monsieur, je connais bien ga, Isaac Laquedem, roman par 


Alexandre Dumas,’ This suggests the pro»ei 
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beyond our reach. Whatever view, 
therefore, is taken, or is ultimately 
to be taken, of the character and 
nature of Christ, such an inquiry as 
that which forms the subject of 
Ecce Homo is equally out of place. 
Whoever tries to write a life of 
Christ must make his choice be- 
tween attempting the solution of 
an obviously insoluble problem, and 
extracting historical truth from 
documents which he himself con- 
victs of being tissues of delusion 
and credulity. There is no escape 
from the horns of this dilemma. 
We will proceed to illustrate the 
impossibility of the undertaking of 
the author of Hece Homo by an 
examination of some parts of the 
book itself. The whole amount 
of the knowledge now existing in 
the world in relation to Jesus 
Christ is contained in the New 
Testament; and all but a very small 
amount is contained in the four 
gospels. The claims set’ up to tra- 
ditionary knowledge on the subject 
do not deserve serious discussion. 
Indeed, these claims are now ad- 
mitted to be claims to legislative 
power, under a thin disguise, and 
not to any special knowledge of 
matters of fact derived from hear- 
say, which is the true meaning of 
the word tradition. Substantially, 
then, our whole knowledge on the 
subject is contained in the four gos- 
pels; and that knowledge cannot 
possibly be increased. Whatever in 
them is incomplete, obscure, or am- 
biguous, must remain so to the end 
of time, and can never receive any 
but a conjectural explanation. This 
being so, it would be natural to sup- 
pose that a person intending to go 
back to the fountain head, and take 
‘a survey of the life and work of 
Jesus Christ,’ would begin by in- 
quiring what the four gospels are ; 
—who wrote them ?—when were 
they written ?—what means of 
knowledge had the writers >—how 
far are they accurate ?—is every 
part of every gospel of equal autho- 
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rity P—do our copies fairly repre- 
sent the originals? These and 
other questions of the same sort 
imperatively require an answer be- 
fore the work, which the author 
proposes to himself, can be under- 
taken with any sort of prospect of 
a satisfactory result. 

In prosecuting this inquiry there 
is one question which takes pre- 
cedence of allthe rest. What view, 
for critical purposes, does the author 
take of the question of miracles ? 
Will he discard all miraculous 
stories as fabulous, as he would in 
dealing with common history, or 
does he believe miraculous narra- 
tives to be credible if asserted on 
good evidence ? If so, what evidence 
does he consider good enough for 
the purpose? What are the grounds 
of his opinion ? How does he apply 
it to the case of the gospels ? Both 
Strauss and Renan deal boldly and 
clearly with this subject. The 
author of EHece Homo deals with it 
in a hesitating and partly fallacious 
and sophistical manner. His book, 
in fact, appears to be an attempt to 
ascertain what account the four 
gospels give of Christ, whether truly 
or falsely. This isa perfectly legi- 
timate inquiry, though we do not 
think Eece Homo handles it success- 
fully. However, it is mixed up at 
least in one leading passage with 
what appears to us to be sophistry. 
In a chapter headed ‘Christ’s Cre- 
dentials,’ he says : 

To deny that Christ did undertake to 
found and to legislate for a new theocratic 
society, and that he did claim the office of 
Judge of mankind, is indeed possible, but 
only to those who altogether deny the ere- 
dibility of the extant biographies of Christ. 
If those biographies be admitted to be gene- 
rally trustworthy, then Christ undertook to 
be what we have described; if not, then of 
course this, but also every other, account of 
him falls to the ground. 


A little further on he says: 


The present treatise aims to show that 
the Christ of the gospels is not mythical, 
by showing that the character those bio- 
graphies portray is in all its large features 
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strikingly consistent, and at the same time 
so peculiar as to be altogether beyond the 
reach of invention. . . . Now if the 
character depicted in the gospels is in the 
main real and historical, they must be gene- 
rally trustworthy, and, if so, the responsi- 
bility of miracles is fixed on Christ. In 
this case the reality of the miracles them- 
selves depends in a great degree on the 
opinion we form of Christ’s veracity, and 
this opinion must arise gradually from the 
careful examination of his whole life. 


This appears to us a cumbrous 
way of saying that the veracity of 
Christ proves the truth of the gos- 
pels, whilst the truth of the gospels 
proves the veracity of Christ. 

Let us draw this argument into 
form. It will stand thus: 

All biographies which portray 
characters strikingly consistent and 
beyond the reach of invention are 
generally trustworthy. 

But the four gospels do so. 
Therefore, they are generally trust- 
worthy. 

z. All biographies which are 
generally trustworthy correctly re- 
port all important sayings attri- 
buted by them to the person to 
whom they relate. 

jut the four gospels are gene- 
rally trustworthy. Therefore, all 
the important sayings which they 
ascribe to Christ were really 
uttered by him. 

Important sayings of Christ’s 
are related in the gospels which 
would pledge his veracity, if they 
really were uttered, to the fact of 
his performing miracles. 

But the gospels being generaliy 
trustworthy, report these sayings 
correctly. Therefore, the veracity 
of Christ is pledged for the truth of 
the miracles related in the gospels. 

The majors of the two first argu- 
ments stated above are obviously 
false. It frequently happens that 
fabulous incidents find their way 
into the lives of real persons, and 
it is by no means true that the say- 
ings ascribed to such persons are 
reported with greater fidelity than 


the acts which they are alleged to 
have done. Hardly any historical 
incident has escaped from a certain 
degree of accretion of a picturesque 
kind. ‘ Up guards, and at them,’— 
‘La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,’— 
‘Messieurs de la garde frangaise, 
tirez les premiers, *_—the scene at the 
sinking of the Vexgeur, are incidents 
related in histories which beyond 
all doubt describe real ev ents, and 
are generally trustworthy, yet every 
one of them is false. There ‘has 
even been a great controversy 
whether or not Nelson gave the 
famous signal at the battle of 
Trafalgar, yet, beyond all doubt, 
Southey’s Life of Nelson is the bio- 
graphy of a re “al man, is generally 
trustworthy, and portrays a charac- 
ter strikingly consistent and beyond 
the reach of invention. It is idle 
to try to separate the account of 
Christ’s sayings about miracles 
from the accounts of the miracles 
themselves, and then to make the 
one support the other. They stand 
on precisely the same footing, and 
the whole question is as to the 
weight of the evidence by which 
they are attested. The objection 
to the miracles goes to the whole 
credit of those who report them. 
It affects their credit in the cha- 
racter of reporters of what was 
heard, at least as much as in the 
character of reporters of what was 
seen, and it must be fully dealt with 
before any use is made of their evi- 
dence, either as to facts or sayings. 
Ifa man of good character presented 
for payment at a bank a cheque of 
which the signature was suspected 
to be forged, would the banker be 
at all more willi ing to pay the money 
because the person presenting it 
offered to swear not only that he 
had seen the cheque signed, but 
that he had heard the person who 
signed it say that he had signed it ? 
—and what would be thought of a 
clerk who justified himself for hav- 
ing paid under such circumstances 
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on the ground that by this state- 
ment, the credit of the drawer was 
pledged for the authenticity of the 
signature? The attempt to obtain 
the veracity of Christ as a guarantee 
for the truth of the miraculous nar- 
ratives in the gospels by statements 
of the making of which the same 
gospels are the only evidence in- 
volves precisely the same absurdity. 
The whole question is whether or not 
the evangelists are to be believed 
when they relate miraculous his- 
tories, and our complaint of the 
author of Hece Homo is, that he 
neither faces nor declines this ques- 
tion expressly, though he at times 
approaches it. 

It divides itself into two branches, 
first, the general 
miraculous histories, and secondly, 
the weight of the particular evidence 
in favour of the miraculous histories 
contained in the four gospels. As 
to the first, no doubt any one is per- 
fectly justified in saying that the 
result of the elaborate controversies 
which have taken place on the sub- 
ject has been to satisfy him of the 
possibility of miracles ; and this the 
author of Hece Homo does say (p.10) : 


Miracles are, in themselves, extremely 
improbable things, and cannot be admitted 


unless supported by a great concurrence of 


evidence. 


This is a sensible observation, 
but why not go a little further, and 
give us a general account of the 
sort of evidence which is given by 
the evangelists? In the passage 
just referred to it is said : 


For some of the evangelical miracles 
the ‘re is a concurrence of evidence which, 
when fairly considered, is very great indeed ; 
for example, for the resurrection, for the 
appearance of Christ to St. Paul, for the 
general fact that Christ was a miraculous 
healer of disease. The evidence by which 
these facts are supported cannot be tolera- 
bly aceounted for by any hypothesis except 
that of their being true. 


Why not follow this up and make 


it outclearly ? Why not state who, 


credibility of 


in the author’s opinion, wrote the 
four gospels? When they were 
written, in what language? At 
what distance of time from the 
events which they record? Were 
the writers eyewitnesses or not ? 
and if not through how many hands 
had the story passed before they 
told it, and were their materials 
written or verbal? If written what 
has become of the writings? If 
verbal who were the persons who 
gave them information, were they 
eyewitnesses or not, and how was 
their evidence checked and com- 
pared ? Again, are the first three 
gospels independent, or are they 
only variations upon one common 
original? If they are indepen- 
dent, how are we to account for 
the identity of a great part of 
their language, that language not 
being the one in which the first 
Christians talked and thought ? 
Lf they are not independent, who 
wrote the original from which they 
are derived, and what has become 
of it? Is the fourth gospel authen- 
tic as M. Renan thinks, or spurious 
as Strauss asserts, or is its authen- 
ticity doubtful, and if so what de- 
gree of doubt does this throw over 
its statements? These questions 
may be answered, or may be given 
up as unanswer able, as some of them 
obviously are ; but a man who does 
not specifically tell us what his own 
view of this is, and upon what 
grounds he rests his opinion, is 
merely trifling with his readers 
when he promises them the result 
of a ‘ critical weighing of the facts 
themselves.’ You cannot possibly 
weigh the facts till you have decided 
what they are, and you cannot de- 
cide what they are till you have 
tested your authorities. What the 
author of Hece Homo has im fact 
done, is nothing more than this—he 
has taken the three first gospels as 
three independent narratives of the 
lite of Christ, written by eye and 
ear - witnesses, whose statements 






































































































































































































































































































especially as to words spoken may be 
taken in all cases as substantially 
true; and by combining their views 
with a great deal of matter which 
he has got out of his own imagina- 
tion, he has devised a picture of 
Jesus Christ, and this he calls ‘a 
survey of his life and work.’ 

This fault appears to us to de- 
stroy altogether the solid value of 
the book, and to reduce it to the 
rank of a mere work of imagina- 
tion, and not, as we should say, 
very historical imagination either ; 
for eens the book shows a consi- 
derable amount of that kind of clas- 
sical knowledge which supplies a 
man with pointed illustrations, and 
though it is full of observations on 
the ancient world, it is not the 
work of a learned man, nor is it 
the work of a man who has so 
studied the state of thought, feel- 
ing and opinion which existed in the 
world, and especially in Palestine, 
when Christ was born, as to be : able 
to give a satisfactory and well-au- 
thenticated account of it. The book 
is full of remarks about the ancient 
world, summary statements about 
its ways of thought and standards 
of morals, and ingenious quotations 
from particular authors which more 
or less support the view which the 
writer happens for the moment to 
be advancing, but this is not what 
was wanted. In order to estimate 
Christ’s work, it is necessary to 
know the materials on which he 
worked ; and in order to know that, 
it is necessary to have studied, and 
to give an account of such materials 
as are still extant and throw a light 
on the state of Judea at the time in 
question. The first two or three 
pages of the book give a summary 
sketch which it required hardly any 
knowledge or study to write, and 
which does not mention a single 
authority upon this subject. Some- 
thing very different from this is 
absolutely indispensable to a just 
appreciation of the degree in which 
Jesus Christ’s teaching altered and 
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introduced new elements into the 
then existing theology and morality 
of his country. We ought to have 
been told one of two things. Either 
it should have been said—Such and 
such authorities, in such and such 
passages, inform us that the moral 
code and theological belief of the 
Jewish people at the time in ques- 
tion was so and so; or it should 
have been expressly stated that there 
are no materials from which such 
an account is to be got. Now, that 
there are materials is notorious to 
every one who has even looked into 
common books on the subject.. Any 
one who pretends to ‘weigh criti- 

cally’ the facts relating to Christ, 
ought to have begun by weighing 
critically the books from w hich we 
may learn something as to the time 
and-people amongst whom he lived 
and worked. 

In the place of what would have 
been desirable upon this head, we 
have only summary statements of 
the most audacious kind, backed up 
by a certain number of classical 
quotations. The most important of 
these is, that the ‘ precise addition’ 
made by Christ to morality con- 
sisted in the replacing of negative 
by positive morality. He says: 
‘The Christian moral reformation 
may indeed be summed up in this— 
humanity changed from a restraint 
to a motive.’ This is insisted on 
and illustrated repeatedly, as if 
Christ had first taught men to love 
each other and to act upon that 
feeling. A very few quotations will 
show how crude and false this is: 

Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart: thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him. 
Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am 
the Lord. . . And if a stranger so- 
journ with thee in your land, ye shall not 
vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born 
among you, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
self; fur ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt: 1 am the Lord your God.—Lev. xix. 
17, 18, 33, 34. 
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When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness to me: because I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to helphim. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me: 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for 
joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed 
me: my judgment was as a robe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
was I tothe lame. I was a father to the 
poor.—Job xxix. 11-16, 

Get thyself the love of the congregation, 
and bow thy head to a great man. Let it 
not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to 
the poor, and give him a friendly answer 
with meekness. Deliver him that suffereth 
wrong from the hand of the oppressor; and 
be not fainthearted when thou sittest in 
judgment. Be as a father unto the father- 
less, and instead of an husband unto their 
mother: so shalt thou be as the son of the 
most high, and he shall love thee more than 
thy mother doth.—Ecclus. iv. 7-10. 

Sed quoniam (ut preclare seriptum est a 
Platone) non nobis solis nati sumus, ortusque 
nostri partem patria vindicat partem amici : 
atque ut placet Stoicis que in terris gig- 
nuntur ad usum hominum omnia ereari, ho- 
mines autem hominum causa esse generatos 
ut ipsi inter se aliis alii prodesse possent : 
in hoe naturam debemus ducem sequi, com- 
munes utilitates in medium afferre, muta- 
tione officiorum, dando, accipiundo, tum 
artibus, tum opera, tum facultatibus devin- 
cire hominum inter homines societatem.— 
Cic. De Off. i. 7 

Speaking of. the virtue of friends ship, 

Aristotle says:—oice 7 evumdpyew foie 
- ddr Tos GvOpéras, ide 
Tous $ duAavOpérous (raivouper. To: 8 &y tis 
Kal év rais mAdvais ws oikeiov Gras KvOpwros 
avOpémrm nad pidrov. Foxe 5 kal Tas AES 
ouwéxew 7 piaAla, Kat of vouobéTa: waddAov 
rept abtiv omovdd ew 7) thy Sixaocdvny. ‘It 
appears to subsist naturally,’ in all animals, 
‘and especially in men, whence we praise 
those who love mankind. A man may see in 
journeys how kind and friendly every man 
is to every man. And friendship seems to 
keep states together, and legislators are 
more anxious about it than about justice.’ — 
Eth. Nicom, viii. 1. 


It would be both easy and useless 
to multiply quotations, to show that 
in all times and places there has 
been a positive as well as a negative 
side to morals, and that men have 


admired mercy and kindness whilst 
they have hated vindictiveness and 
cruelty. The burden of a great 
many ‘of thie psalns is, that God i is 
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good because he provides for all the 
wants of men and beasts and cares 
for the poor and wretched. How 
came men to view these qualities as 
perfections in God, if they did not 
value them in men? What, again, 
is to be said of the standard virtue 
of hospitality which was certainly 
practised in the days of Abraham ; 
and which is nothing but general 
philanthropy exhibited on a small 
scale and under speci al cirecum- 
stances? What again is the mean- 
ing of the ancient myth of Prome- 

theus, who from love to his fellows 

stole fire from heaven, and was 
punished for his love to man by the 
jealousy of the gods ? 

So large a subject as the state of 
ancient morals is not to be summed 
up in a few phrases, nor is the 
knowledge necessary for discussing 
the subject in a competent manner 
easy to be obtained by any one. 
The author of Hece Homo has not 
proved that he has any right to speak 
upon such a subject at all; but he 
is not even aware that the materials 
for a full discussion of it exist no 
longer. The moral tone of any 
large society at any given time is a 
complicated thing and cannot be 
inferred from a few detached books, 
each of which, after all, represents 
the peculiar feelings of the author 
more than anything else. What poor 
guesswork it would be to attempt 
to draw any inference as to the 
moral tone of the last two genera- 
tions of Englishmen. from a study 
of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats, 
Rogers, and Miss Martineau’s His- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ Peace. We 
can see at once what a very little 
way we could go with such mate- 
rials. The discovery of the works 
of Byron or Walter Scott would 
completely change the whole face 
of a theory constructed out of 
them, and a very little acquaintance 
with specimens of the millions of 
men and women who never read 
any one of the works of any one 
of these authors would show how 
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utterly inadequate such a foundation 
is for any such superstructure. Yet 
the historical imagination is * per- 
fectly ready on no better authority 
to sum up the moral state of a world 
in a few lines, and to specify in 
a phrase the precise addition which 
the founder of a new religion made 
to it. 

To try to infer the moral condi- 
tion of Palestine in the first century 
from a few Greek and Latin books, 
or from the Old Testament, the 
latest book of which had _ been 
written centuries before, is rather 
more absurd than to try to describe 
the moral atmosphere of Reading 
in the nineteenth century on the 
strength of a study of Victor Hugo, 
Chaucer, the Venerable Bede, and 
the statute book of the Planta- 
genets. At the time of Christ’s 
birth there were in the world hun- 


dreds of millions of human beings, 
each of whom had a separate set of 
thoughts and feelings in his head, 
and of the incalculable majority of 
them we know just as much and 


just as little as the Dorsetshire 
labourers know of the tailors in 
Pekin. For these general reasons 
we view [cece Homo as a mere work 
of imagination ; but it is easy, and 
may for various reasons be expe- 
dient, to give detailed proof of this. 

The first part of the book says 
that Christ founded a great theo- 
cratic society, and gave it a con- 
stitution by which its objects were 
to be attained. It also describes at 
length the nature of this society. 
The main outline of this statement 
is as follows: 

He begins with John the Baptist, 
about whom he has much private 
information: as, for example, that 
he ‘ was an sagacious and contempo- 
rary observer’ of Christ, ‘ that his 
restlessness had driven him into the 
desert, where he had contended for 
years with thoughts he could not 
master ;’ that he ‘felt his own bap- 
tism to have something cold and 
negative about it,’ and that he 
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was like the Emperor Nerva. This 
is followed by a romance about 
the temptation, the story of which 
we are told rests ‘on no very 
strong external evidence, and there 
may be exaggeration in the details, 
but in its substance it can scarcely 
be other than true, because it is so 
much stranger than fiction,’ and also 
because it has ‘a certain inimitable 
probability of improbability.’ If a 
man will only get his historical 
imagination well in hand he may 
detect the presence of these tests 
of truth everywhere. He has only 
to spin a narrative out of a guess, 
founded upon a hint, and then to 
assert that the narrative must be 
true, because it is so beautiful and 
‘strikingly consistent’ with the 
rest of his own conception of the 
hero. 

The next chapter is entitled ‘ The 
Kingdom of God,’ and is meant to 
show how Christ founded the theo- 
cratic society whose constitution is 
next to be examined. Christ, it is 
said, carried everywhere John’s 
proclamation, ‘The kingdom of God 
is at hand.’ The Jews, we arc told, 
were familiar with this phrase, and 
understood by it that God was the 
invisible King of the nation, and 
that their happiness and greatness 
depended on acknowledging this. 
Therefore, when Christ preached 
the kingdom of God, he proposed to 
revive the theocracy, and as times 
were much altered since the days 
of the old prophets, he must have 
proposed to revive it on a plan fitted 
for the altered state of things. The 
old theocracy began by the absence 
of any human king, and ended in 
the establishment of an hereditary 
kingdom. 


so 


These were the two forms which the 
ancient theocracy had assumed. Now, 
under which form did Christ purpose to re- 
vive it? The vision of universal monarchy 
which he saw in the desert suggests the an- 
swer. He conceived the theo Tacy restored 
as it had been in the time of David, witha 
visible monarch at its head, and that 
monzurch himself, 
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It is somewhat singular, by the 
way, that a temptation of the devil 
should supply the key to the work 
of Christ, and that we should be 
told that that work consisted in 
doing, under a different form, the 
very thing the devil suggested. 
However, the author continues : 

We are concerned at present simply with 
the fact that Christ laid claim to the royal 
title. The fact itself cannot be 
lenied without rejecting all the evidence 
before us. 

It is evident, we 
that Christ— 
clung firmly to the title [of king], and at- 
tached great importance to it. . . . This 


are further told, 


assumption of royalty was the ground of 


his execution. The inscription which was 
put upon his eross ran, ‘ This is Jesus 
the king of the Jews.’ 

In the following chapters this 
view is expanded and insisted on 
at great length. We are told, with 
a strange assumption of special 
knowledge, that Christ ‘deliberately 
proposed to himself to supersede’ 
a new 


the Mosaic legislation ‘ by 
one, promulg: ated on his own autho- 


rity. ‘He undertook to be the 
father of an everlasting state, and 
the legislator of a world-wide so- 
ciety,’ and upon the whole claimed 
the character—‘ first of Founder, 
next of Legislator, thirdly, in a 
certain high and peculiar sense, of 
Judge, of a new divine society.’ 
These are the fundamental pro- 
positions of the book, and an 
examination of them will set its 
fundamental defect in the clearest 
light. What is the evidence that 
Jesus Christ entertained and an- 
nounced the scheme, and assumed 
the character here ascribed to him 
with so much confidence and such 
elaborate detail? We will waive 
for the present the preliminary 
questions which must be answered 


' And seeing the multitudes, he went wp into a mountain: a 


Matt. v. 1. 
He went into a mountain to pray, 
his disciples. 


said, &e.—Luke y. 12, 13, 17, 20. 


and when it was d he 
. And he came down with them, and stood in pi plain, 
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before this question can be seriously 
asked, merely referring to them for 
the sake of indicating their impor- 
tance. They are as follows: 

Who wrote the gospels ? 
what distance of time from the 
events. recorded? In what lan- 
guage? How far did that language 
correspond with the original ? 
Through how many hands had the 
narrative travelled before it was 
recorded ? How far is it accurate ? 
How far is it complete? How far 
are the different books indepen- 
dent ? 

Passing over this, let us look at 
the books themselves. The first 
fact which presents itself to the 
most superficial reader who does 
not interpret them in the light of 
subsequent events, is their sum- 
mary character and their obvious 
incompleteness. Look, for instance, 
at the sermon on the mount. Can 
any one who reads it with the 
least experience of preaching or 
speaking suppose that it was spoken 
at one place and one time in the 
words in which it now stands? 
Not to insist on differences of 
arrangement, expression and cir- 
cumstance,! the report, as we 
should say, in Luke is far shorter 
than it is in Matthew ; and which- 
ever report we take, it is so full of 
matter, so weighty, so condensed, as 
irresistibly to suggest the conclusion 
that it forms the concentrated es- 
sence of many discourses probably 
delivered at different times and to 
different audiences, and no doubt 
enforced with such explanations and 
illustrations as might be necessary. 
If it was a single discourse de- 
livered once for all on one specific 
occasion, and forming a systematic 
exposition of a universal legislation 
—if, ina word, it is correct to repre- 
sent it as the Magna Charta or 


At 


nd when he was set, &.— 


illed unto him 
oe eee 
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Decalogue of the Christian Church, 
how came Mark and John to omit 
all notice of it? The sermon as 
reported in St. Matthew consists of 
110 verses; and, if delivered ver- 
batim, would perhaps have occu- 
pied a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes; but it is so full of matter, 
that a person hearing it once for 
all would hardly remember a word 
of it. To those who have been 
familiar with it from childhood it 
would no doubt be very different ; 
but a mixed multitude, listening 
for the first time and once for all 
to just those words and no more, 
would learn from them nothing at 
all. Itis thus most reasonable to 
suppose that the sermon itself, as we 
have it in each of its shapes, is a 
compilation giving in a short form 
the substance of its author’s preach- 
ing in various parts of the country 
during his ministry. 

If this be true ‘then, although it 
would be most unreasonal le to 
doubt that the discourses in ques- 
tion correctly represent the general 
effect of Christ’s teaching, it is 
equally unreasonable to lay great 
stress upon their ph aseology, and 
to draw from it those refined and 
elaborate conclusions of which Hece 
Homo is almost entirely made up. 

Subject to this observation, let us 
see what the gospels say as to the 
claim of Christ to found a universal 
and everlasting society. The pas- 
sages most to the purpose are those 
which speak of the ‘kingdom of 
God,’ and ‘ the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Perhaps as strong a text as any is 
Mark i. 14: ‘Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom of God.’ 
peated almost verbatim in Matt. 
iv. 17. Consider for a moment the 
difference between such a state- 
ment as this and an explicit an- 
nouncement to the following effect : 
‘I am God Incarnate, and I am 
come upon earth for the purpose 
of founding and legislating for a 
spiritual society which will last as 


This is re- 
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long as the human race, and will 
ultimately comprehend the whole of 
it.’ If from other sources we knew 
that the person using the first 
phrase had entertained the plan 
stated in the second, it might be 
reasonable to connect the plan and 
the phrase ; but it is very different 
where the use of the phrase is the 
only evidence for the existence of 
the plan. Of course, if we are to 
assume that the expressions at- 
tributed to Christ are not only cor- 
rectly reported, but were prophetic, 
and must be interpreted by the 
light of subsequent events, another 
element is introduced into the ques- 
tion; but to make such an assump- 
tion is altogether to surrender the 
functions of criticism. 

This reflection is much strength- 
ened if we compare together the 
various passages in which the 
phrases ‘ kingdom of God,’ or ‘ king- 
dom of heaven’ are to be found. 
Various observations arise upon 
their use, of which the following 
amongst ‘other ‘s may be found de- 
serving of notice. In the first 
place it is obvious, as the author of 
Ecce Homo truly observes, that the 
phrase was familiar to the Jews in- 
dependently of Christ. Joseph of 
Arimatheea ‘ waited for the kingdom 
of God’ (Mark xvi. 43). One of 
the guefts at the entertainment of 
the Pharisee said, apparently as if 
quoting a proverb-—‘ Blessed is he 
that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God’ (Luke xiv. 15), and other 
instances might be mentioned which 
look as if there was amongst the 
Jews of that day an anticipation of 
some approaching golden age, which 
they described as the kingdom of 
God. Their past history would 
naturally suggest such language, 
though we can see no reason what- 
ever to suppose that it was anything 
else than a vague account of a vague 
feeling, or that they had the small. 
est notion of all the elaborate theo- 
ries about theocracy and its two 
forms as illustrated in the Old Testa- 
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ment which are expounded in Ecce 
Homo. 

Few things are more singular 
than the delusion which our own 
way of using the Bible is apt to 
produce in our minds as to the 
state of the Jews in the time of 
Christ. We carry on in imagina- 
tion the state of things described in 
the Old Testament to the date of 
Christ’s birth, and we quite over- 
look the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment history was to them a remote 
antiquity. They were as far from 
Solomon as we are from Alfred, and 
the return from the captivity was 
in Christ’s time an event as remote 
as the reign of Edward I. is now. 
We must remember too, that in 
the interval changes had taken place 
as fundamental as, to use a faint 
comparison, the Reformation and the 
Revolution. The growth of philoso- 
phy, and the belief in a future life 
had arisen long after the last of the 
prophets prophesied, and in the po- 
litical world Alexander first and the 
Romans afterwards had completely 
revolutionised all old institutions. 
To refer to Chaucer to discover what 
an Englishman of the nineteenth 
century means by progress is the 
same sort of mistake as to assume 
that ‘kingdom of God’ in A.D. 1, 
meant something which is to be 
discovered from reading the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament. 

It would appear then that, in 
preaching the kingdom of God 
Jesus Christ adopted a phrase al- 
ready in use, and of a signification 
which is unknown to us. Did he, 
so far as we learn from the gospels, 
use it in one sense or in several ? 
Any one who will consult the dif- 
ferent passages will find that it is 
used in many senses. Sometimes it 
seems to be used to describe a state 
of mind, ‘the kingdom of God is 
within you.’ Sometimes as a future 
state of existence— There shall be 
Weeping’ and gnashing of teeth, 
when ye shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the pro- 
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phets, inthe kingdom of God, and you 
yourselves thrust out.’ Sometimes 
it seems to stand for an approaching 
dispensation or order of things, as 
in the proclamation,‘ The kingdom of 
God is at hand ;’ butin these passages 
Christ seems to speak rather as a 
prophet than as a legislator or 
founder of a new society. Some- 
times it is made the subject of para- 
bles which those who heard them 
did not understand, and the expla- 
nation of which, when given, does 
not explain this particular point, 
though the author of Ecce Hoimo 
happily suggests that they would 
well describe the working of a new 
idea introduced into an old society. 
Sometimes it refers to a day of 
judgment, a miracle on a stupendous 
scale in which Christ is to appear 
in the clouds of heaven and all man- 
kind are to be judged, ‘There be 
some standing here which shall 
not taste of death till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.’ 
Lastly, the phrase is often used in 
reference to the temporal kingdom, 
which it was expected Christ would 
restore against the Romans. Upon 
this last use of these words the 
author of Hece Homo makes a singu- 
lar remark. He says: 

It is clear that this assumption of royalty 
was the ground of his execution. The in- 
seription which was put upon his cross ran, 
‘ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews. He 
had himself provoked this accusation of 
rebellion against the Roman government ; 
he must have known that the language he 
used would be interpreted so. Was there 
then nothing substantial in the royalty he 
claimed? Did he die for a metaphor? 

This is one of several instances 
which we shall have to notice in 
which the author of Hece Homo 
seems to have strangely misunder- 
stood his materials. It is surely 
obvious from the accounts, both of 
St. John and St. Luke, that Pilate 
was satisfied with Christ’s account 
of the sense in which he claimed 
royalty, for it was after he had made 
the claim that Pilate said to the 
Jews, ‘I find no fault in him’ (Luke 
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xxiii. 3,4; John xviii. 35-38), and 


it was the threat of the Jews, ‘If 


thou let this man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend,’ that induced him 
to consent to his punishment. The 
construction which the Jews put 
upon Christ’s claim, and which they 
might report to Rome, and not the 
claim itself as explained by Christ 
to Pilate, was the proximate cause 
of the crucifixion. It is not there- 
fore true that Christ died for a 
metaphor. He died, although Pilate 
himself believed his claim to be 
metaphorical, because Pilate feared 
that it might be represented as 
being substantial. 

Passing from this, what are we 
to infer, as to the question at issue, 
from the great variety of senses in 
which the phrases in question are 
used? Surely the legitimate in- 
ference is, that they had no deter- 
minate meaning ; that they meant 
many different things, as to which 
we can now form only a very gene- 
ral conjecture; and that we have 
not, in the use of these phrases, 
any clear, unequivocal record of the 
view which Jesus Christ took of his 
own work upon earth, or of its re- 
sults on the subsequent history of 
mankind. If, however, no such in- 
ference is to be drawn from these 
phrases, can it be drawn from any 
other source? The author of Ecce 
Homo refers us to none, and, in- 
deed, there is none. There is 
much in the four gospels which 
tends to explain how the Christian 
Church came to be formed after 
the time of Christ. There is not 
in any one of them a single ex- 
plicit, unequivocal declaration at- 
tributed to Christ, to the effect 
that he had come to found a uni- 
versal church and to give it laws. 
There is much moral and theolo- 
gical instruction, the theology being 
conveyed chiefly in an allegorical 
form. There is in St. John’s gospel 
much matter on a mystical union 
between Christ and his disciples, 
but there are no explicit, positive 
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words founding or legislating for 
a regular institution with definite 
objects, constitution and laws; and 
as we are left entirely in the dark 
on this subject by the evangelists 
themselves, such speculations as 
those of Hece Homo are a mere 
romance. : 

It is worth observing, before 
leaving this subject, that the ‘king- 
dom of God,’ the ‘kingdom of 
heaven,’ and all other phrases of 
the same sort abound in Matthew 
and Mark, are less common in 
Luke, are almost unknown to John, 
except in reference to the temporal 
kingdom, and are not to be found, 
except in one verse, in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Christianity through- 
out the Acts is uniformly treated, 
not as an organised society with 
special institutions, but as a creed, 
the professors of whic h associated 
themselves together in bodies, of 
the constitution, rules, and mutual 
relations of which we have only 
incidental glimpses, and which 
appear to have differed greatly 
amongst themselves both in their 
opinions and in their practices. 
If Christ’s great object was to 
found a society and give it laws, 
how came his first disciples to say 
so very little about it ? 

Having repeatedly and _ confi- 
dently asserted in various forms that 
the great object of Christ was to 
found a society for the reception of 
the whole human race, the author 
of Eece Homo goes on to describe 
the constitution of the society and 
its general objects. Differing from 
him as to the foundation of his 
whole scheme, it is: not easy, per- 
haps, to do justice to the super- 
structure. But we will give a 
slight sketch of his theory, and 
make one or two observations upon 
it. The subject is discussed in five 
chapters, entitled Christ’s Creden- 
tiais, Christ’s Winnowing Fan, Con- 
ditions of Membership in Christ’s 
Kingdom, Baptism, and Reflections 
on the Nature of Christ’s Society. 
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The following are the leading propo- 
sitions of these chapters, as nearly 
as possible in the author’s own 
words. Christ’s scheme of found- 
ing a new theocratic society was 
prodigious in its originality, in the 
confidence with which it was car- 
ried out, and in its success. The 
miracles account partially for the 
success of the scheme, which would 
not have succeeded without them ; 
but that success was secured by the 
‘inimitable unity,’ which was made 
up of the existence of miraculous 
power, temperance in its use, the 
‘winning personal character’ of 
its possessor, his persecutions, and 
his martyrdom. All this produced 
‘an agitation of gratitude, sym- 
pathy, and astonishment’ in the 
minds of the first disciples, and 
disposed them to adopt, by his 
orders, as the principle which was 
to guide their lives, ‘ the self-denial 
which had guided his own life.’ 
The chapter fancifully called 
‘ Christ’s Winnowing Fan’ contains 
much rash assertion as to matters 
of fact; as, for instance, that 
‘almost all the genuine worth and 
virtue of the nation was gathered 
into the Christian Church ;’ that 
‘to obey John’s call was easy—it 
involved nothing but submission to 
a ceremony; and when the prophet 
had acquired a certain amount of 
credit, no doubt’ (these words in 
Eece Homo mean, it is just possible 
that) ‘it became the fashion to 
receive baptism from him.’ The 
gist of the chapter is that Christ 
called on all who heard him to be 
prepared to change all their pros- 
pects and to adopt a new mode of 
life, which call was obeyed at once 
by some and neglected by others, 
whilst ‘the greater number were 
placed by it in a state of painful 
suspense and _ hesitation, which 
lasted a long time—first, to under- 
stand distinctly what was proposed 
to them; next, to make up their 
minds as to the character of him 
who made such novel proposals.’ 
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This call distinguished the good 
from the bad by the effect it pro- 
duced, and the quality which en- 
abled a man to obey it was faith, 
which the author describes as the 
peculiar quality of a man ‘who, 
when goodness is impressively put 
before him, exhibits an instinctive 
loyalty to it, starts forward to take 
its side, trusts himself to it. Such 
a man has faith, and the root of the 
matter is in sucha man. He may 
have habits of vice, but the loyal 
and faithful instinct in him will 
place him above many that practise 
virtue.’ 

The next question is, To what 
was this call a call? With the 
first converts we are told it was a 
call ‘to mere fidelity and loyalty to 
Christ’s person;’ but ‘after the 
Church had received its Founder’s 
laws’ it was a call to ‘practical 
obedience to his rules of life and 
unquestioned acceptance of his 
teaching.’ This is followed by 
some excellent remarks on the 
parallelism between the difficulties 
of faith and the difficulties of prac- 
tice, and the importance of being 
as tolerant in the one case as in the 
other; but this passage, which is 
very good, is a digression. The 
result is that the acceptance of 
Christ’s call involved on the part 
of those who accepted it— 
an obligation of personal loyalty to him. 
On the ground of this loyalty he proceeded 
to form them into a society, and to promul- 
gate an elaborate legislation, comprising 
and intimately connected with certain de- 
clarations, authoritatively delivered, con- 
cerning the nature of God, the relation of 
man to him, and the invisible world. 


Next follows, 


perhaps, the most 
curious chapter in the whole book : 


it isa chapter on Baptism. 
it is said, 

did not retain every one’ who accepted 
the call about his person; some he dis- 
missed to their homes, laying upon them 
no burdensome commands. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that some mark should be 
devised by which the follower of Christ 
might be distinguished. 


Christ, 
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Baptism, already known amongst 
the Jews, was chosen for the pur- 
pose. ‘This ceremony, then, Christ 
adopted, and he made it absolutely 
binding upon all his followers to 
submit to it.’ He afterwards says : 

The initiatory rite of baptism, with its 
publicity and formality, was pronounced, 
as indispensable to membership as that 
spiritual inspiration which is membership 
itself. 

This is a pretty theory, but even 
its author feels that there is not a 
morsel of evidence of its truth. He 
is accordingly driven to most won- 
derful shifts to make out a case for 
it. First, he says that ‘Christ re- 
gards those who had received John’s 
baptism as being already members 
of the theocracy,’ and that ‘we may 
presume that the bulk of the first 
Christians received baptism from 
John.’ As we were told by the 
author a few pages before, on the 
strength of that private information 
which he possesses about John, that 
John felt that his baptism had 
something cold and negative about 
it, and that it became the fashion to 
receive the rite from him; his pre- 
sumption is surely a very strange 
one. The object was to distinguish 
the followers of Christ by a public 
and formal act. The means was to 
reckon a ‘cold and negative’ act, 
performed by another person for 
another purpose, to another class of 
people, as an equivalent. It is also 
unfortunate for the theory that John 
was in prison apparently soon after 
Christ began to teach, and that one 
of the few references to baptism in 
the gospels contrasts Christ’s bap- 
tism with John’s baptism: ‘When 
therefore the Lord knew how the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
made and baptized more disciples 
than John (though Jesus himself 
baptized not, but his disciples),’ &c. 

Feeling the ground thus taken 
somewhat insecure, the author re- 
lates ‘a story which illustrates in 
the most striking manner the im- 
portance which Christ attached to 
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baptism.’ This is the story of 
Nicodemus, which contrasts in the 
strangest way with the same history 
as told by St. John. St. John says: 
‘There was a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews: the same came to Jesus by 
night, and said unto him, Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do 
these miracles which thou doest, 
except God be with him.’ The 
author of Ecce Homo is far more 
copious, 

A man of advanced years and influential 
position, named Nicodemus, visited Christ, 
we are told, in secret, and entered into con- 
versation with him. He began by an ex- 
plicit avowal of belief in Christ’s divine 
mission. What he would have gone on to 
say we may conjecture from these two facts, 


And he accordingly does con- 


jecture that Nicodemus wished to 


be excused from being publicly 
baptized, in consideration of the 
influence which he possessed. 


He could push the movement;. . 
he could cautiously dispose the Pharisaic 
sect to a coalition with Christ, &e. When 
we consider the contempt which Christ con- 
stantly expressed for forms, . . we 
are prepared to find him readily acceding 
to the request of Nicodemus. Instead of 
which he shut the petitioner's mouth by 
an abrupt declaration that there was no way 
into the theocracy but through baptism. 


All this is built upon the verses 
quoted above, followed by Christ’s 
answer, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except a man be born again, 


he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’ There is not a word io show 
that Nicodemus ever said one 
word about his influence, or about 
being baptized. It-is, indeed, ob- 
vious from the rest of the con- 
versation that he did not in the 
least understand what was said to 
him; and, if conjecture upon the 
subject were allowable at all, the 
most natural conjecture would be 
that he came privately to Jesus 
because he believed him to be a 
prophet, and wished to have a 
fuller explanation of his mission 
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than he had seen fit to make in 
public. A man who can torture 
this story into a proof of the im- 
portance which Christ attached to 
baptism can get anything out of 
anything. 

The first part of the book con- 
cludes with a chapter of reflections 
on the nature of Christ’s society. 
Its object, he says, was the im- 
provement of morality, and he 
contrasts the mode in which it 
aimed at attaining that object with 
the mode adopted towards the same 
end by moral philosophy. He says 
that in philosophical schools the 
school was subordinate to the doc- 
trine taught in it, the association 
was an accident and the teaching 
everything. In Christianity, the 
reverse was the case. 

To organise a society, and to bind the 

members of it together by the closest ties 
were the business of Christ’s life. 
What Christ required was a certain per- 
sonal attachment to himself, a fidelity or 
loyalty. If we isolate Christ’s 
teaching from his life, we may come to the 
conclusion that it contains little that could 
not be found elsewhere, and found accom- 
panied with reasoning and explanation. 


Christ’s life, and the personal de- 
votion which it claimed, gave the 
point, as it were, to his teaching. 
The great result of moral philo- 
sophy was a definition of right 


and wrong. The great result of 
Christianity was a motive power 
by which men might be made good, 
and this motive power was per- 
sonal affection for a transcendently 
good person. On the other hand, 
philosophy ‘ does something towards 
paralysing and destroying good im- 
pulses.’ 

These are the principal points in 
the account given in Hece Homo of 
the Christian theocracy founded, as 
he says, by Christ. Perhaps the 
best way of explaining the reasons 
why we differ from him will be 
by saying a few words successively 
on the different topics which he 
handles; and first, what was it, 
according to the gospels as we have 
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them, that Christ did preach ? Can 
his teaching, as it is preserved to 
us, be fairly summed up by saying 
that his great, object was to bind 
together the whole human race 
in one great society, by the tie 
of a passionate attachment and 
loyalty to himself shared by them 
all? In the first place, the in- 
formation before us is altogether 
incomplete, and leaves unsatisfied 
numerous questions, the answers to 
which would throw great light on 
the whole subject, but which must 
now remain for ever unanswered. 
Knowing hardly anything of the 
state of feeling in Judea at the 
time, we can only guess at the 
meaning of such phrases as ‘ king- 
dom of heaven,’ ‘ kingdom of God,’ 
‘the gospel,’ and the hke. Suppose 
that the whole of the current litera- 
ture of London had utterly perished, 
and that a Chinese were to form an 
estimate of our politics and religion 
from free Frenchtranslations of sum- 
maries of contemporary speeches. 
What would he make of such 
phrases as ‘the spirit of progress,’ 
‘Conservative principles,’ ‘ saving 
faith,’ ‘experimental religion,’ ‘ lati- 
tudinarianism?’ The distance be- 
tween us and many of the phrases 
in the gospel is quite as great. We 
have a sort of general notion about 
the scribes, the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, but how litile we really 
know about them, and how hopeless 
it is to attempt to appreciate the 
true meaning and occasion of the 
terrible reproaches directed against 
some of them. The first preliminary 
to making any observations at all 
upon the teaching of the gospels is 
a confession of the scantiness of our 
information, and of the immense 
importance of many things wrapped 
in impenetrable darkness, and of 
the futility of drawing wide con- 
sequences from the use of particular 
phrases. 

Subject to this general remark 
the history told in the first three 
gospels, so far as it bears upon the 
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point under consideration, is some- 
what as follows:—Jesus Christ 
preached throughout the whole of 
Judea to great multitudes of people, 
and was assisted in so doing by a 
small number of selected apostles 
and disciples, who would appear to 
have followed him: from place to 
place. During the greater part of 
his ministry he appears to have 
avoided any direct public claim to 
the character of the Messiah, and 
to have confined himself, so far as 
our information goes, to miracles 
and exhortations which were ad- 
dressed, not to the members of a 
peculiar society, but to the Jews at 
large. The sermon on the mount 
does not consist of exhortations to 
all who heard it to receive the 
preacher as their king, to love him 
passionately, to form a vast theo- 
cratic society centred upon him 
individually, and apart from the 
general order of things. It is com- 


posed from first to last of precepts 
for which the word ‘moral’ is an 
inadequate description, as they aim 


at giving the principles upon which 
morality depends, but which a per- 
son might take for the guide of his 
life without ever having heard 
the name of Christ. It would 
appear as if for a considerable 
time Christ’s teaching had excited 
no serious opposition either from 
the Roman or from the Jewish 
authorities. If his main object had 
been to found a theocracy, to claim 
implicit obedience to his commands 
and passionate loyalty to his person 
from all mankind, and especially 
from the Jews, this could hardly 
have been the case. To judge from 
the discourses recorded, he never 
commanded people to love or obey 
him. To‘ love God and man, and 
to keep God’s commandments, was 
his message to men. He never says 
to any one, ‘ Your duty is summed 
up in love and loyalty tome. Iam 
your king.’ Language specifically 
claiming obedience is always ad- 
dressed to his own immediate dis- 
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ciples, and not to the general body 
of his hearers. The words of the 
two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus exactly convey the idea 
which, to us at least, the gospel 
narratives appear to give. ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all 
the people.’ With this, no doubt, 
much else was mixed up. No doubt 
great part of his hearers, like the 
disciples at Emmaus, ‘ trusted that 
it had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel.’ No doubt, too, 
the gospels indicate other claims of 
a mysterious kind, such as moved 
the Jews to take up stones to stone 
him, or led them to regard him as 
blasphemous for claiming the power 
of forgiving sins ; but important as 
these claims were, both in them- 
selves and in their consequences, 
they are not stated in such a full 
and categorical manner as to enable 
us to say, from the gospels alone, 
precisely what they were. The same 
remark applies, with perhaps greater 
force, to the prophetical part of 
Christ’s teaching. It certainly ap- 
pears—to judge from the mere 
words of the gospels—as if he had 
foretold the destruction of the exist- 
ing world and his own second ad- 
vent in the clouds of heaven, sur- 
rounded by angels, within the lifetime 
of the generation then living; but 
misconceptions in reporting pro- 
phecies, or what are taken as such, 
are sO easy, men much 
acted on by their imagination, and 
slight changes of language may 
make such a material difference, 
that we cannot be sure that he 
really did make such predictions. 
The mistaken report which ‘ went 
abroad amongst the brethren’ as to 
what was said about John show 
how easily misunderstandings might 
arise, and constitute a warning 
against laying too much stress on 
particular expressions. 

There is one circumstance which 
makes it next to impossible to believe 
that the author of Ecce Homo is 
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right in supposing that to form an 
universal and permanent theocracy 
was the leading object of Christ’s 
life. It is the unquestionable fact 
that the apostles had the gravest 
doubts whether they were justified 
- in preaching to the Gentiles. One 
great subject of the Acts is the con- 
troversy which took place amongst 
them upon this topic, and upon the 
cognate question whether or not 
the ceremonies of the Jewish law 
were binding’ on themselves and on 
the Gentile converts. Now if Christ 
had really preached what the author 
of Ecce Hoimo supposes him to have 
preached—if he had claimed to be 
the king who was to be universally 
obeyed, and who was to bind man- 
kind into one vast society by their 
common devotion to him, how could 
the doubt whether he was anything 
more than a divinely appointed re- 
former of Judaism have ever arisen ? 

It may, no doubt, be said that the 
apostles were at first mistaken as to 
their master’s teaching, and that it 


was only by degrees that they ap- 
preciated its full extent and_bear- 


ing ; 
him comes through them, how can 
we be sure either that they were 
mistaken in the first instance or 
that they afterwards corrected their 
mistake ? Look at the matter how 
you will, the conclusion always re- 
turns that we know far too little 
about it to warrant the historical or 
unhistorical imagination in drawing 
an elaborate picture of Christ and 
his preaching, and saying this is 
what really did occur, and this is 
what Christ proposed to do, trans- 
lated into the language of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It may be said that this is a 
meagre and cold view of the sub- 
ject, and that it leaves out entirely 
its brighter colours. How, it may 
be said, does such a restricted view 
account for the passionate enthu- 
siasm which, in point of fact, 
Christ’s preaching did produce— 
for the intense love and admiration 


but as all our knowledge of 


with which he came to be regarded 
by his own generation—for the 
growth of the Christian Church and 
all that followed upon it? The an- 
swer is, that it neither accounts nor 
claims to account for .any one of 
these things; but it does not, there- 
fore, deny their existence. The 
gospels and epistles, to say nothing 
of the Acts, prove conclusively - 
the personal influence of Christ 
something unlike what has ever 
been exercised by any one else. No 
one can doubt that he was loved, 
served, and worshipped in a manner 
altogether peculiar and marvellous ; 
and it is at least equally certain 
that this fact was in itself of vital 
importance to mankind, and was 
the first link of a chain of effects of 
greater magnitude and interest than 
any others in human history. All 
this, however, does not enable us to 
say, specifically to say, what man- 
ner of being Christ was, or what he 
taught which men did not know 
before, any more than the greatness 
and utility of the Nile enabled 
people to describe its source. You 
cannot supply the absence, or fill 
up the deficiencies of positive infor. 
mation by reference to subsequent 
events. Suppose we had only one 
biography of Oliver Cromwell, 
would the subsequent history of 
England enable us to fill it up? 
Shakespeare’s plays have influenced 
the English nation deeply, but who 
would think of trying to infer what 
he was from the present condition 
of English literature ? 

If with this general view of the 
subject we look back to the different 
points referred to in the chapters of 
Ecce Homo of which we have indi- 
cated the nature, we should say as to 
Christ’s royalty that it appears clear 
that he exercised in various ways a 
vastinfluence over men,and preached 
to them in an unexampled manner, 
but that it does not in any degree 
appear that he founded any definite 
society, or gave it any special code 
of laws. 
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As to what is fancifully described 
as Christ’s winnowing fan, we should 
say that the sense of the original 
metaphor used by John the Baptist is 
now lost, and that it is impossible 
to say what specific classes of per- 
sons did or did not listen to his 
teaching, or to assert that those who 
did had faith—an instinctive loyalty 
to goodness when impressively put 
before them—and that those who did 
not had none. Human nature is 
so complex, and the circumstances 
in which men are placed so various, 
that it is highly probable that bad 
men may have listened to the teach- 
ing of Christ and become his dis- 
ciples by reason of their vice, and 
that good men may have rejected it 
by virtue of their goodness. We 


know that the most virtuous of 


the Emperors deliberately perse- 
cuted Christianity, and that Judas 
Iscariot was an apostle, though it 
is not conceivable that he should 
have had anything to gain by being 
one. All that is revolutionary and 
enthusiastic is naturally attracted 
to a new religion ; orthodoxy and 
sobriety are averse to it, but it does 
not follow that all that is revolu- 
tionary is good, or that all that is 
orthodox and conservative is bad. 
Christianity was g good thing, and 
Christ was one to whom it is a kind 
of presumption to address words 
which sound like praise : but it does 
not follow that all Christ’s followers 
were good and all his enemies bad. 
As to the. question—* What was 
involved in obeying Christ’s call ? ’ 
the answer, as far as we can give it, 
appears to be that to the world at 
large Christ enjoined nothing else 
than the love of God, and the love 
of man, which he illustrated and 
explained in various ways without 
demanding of them any general 
submission to himself, or any theo- 
logical belief whatever. Of parti- 
cular individuals, he asked more — 
‘Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.’ ‘If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
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and give it to the poor, and come 
and follow me;’ but this was not 
demanded of all, nor even in these 
special cases does he appear to have 
given more than an invitation. He 
does not demand obedience on pain 
of damnation, but asks for help, 
which might be given or refused, 
but which would be accepted only 
where given zealously. To his dis- 
ciples he gave a commission to 
preach ; but if asked what specific 
doctrines they were to preach, we 
can only answer that we do not 
know. There are a few scattered 
passages (the power to bind and to 
loose, ‘Thou art Peter,’ ‘Go and 
teach all nations,’ &c.) which hint 
vaguely at some sort of hierarchical 
or priestly power; but they are so 
slight and vague that it is impos- 
sible to form out of them any general 
system at all. 

As to baptism or any other exter- 
nal form by which people were 
to be initiated into the supposed 
kingdom, we can only say that the’ 
gospels appear to us to be profoundly 
silent on the whole subject, with 
exceptions which are altogether in- 
significant. 

Lastly, as to the general reflec- 
tions which the nature of Christ’s 
society suggests to our author, we 
think that he is right in saying 
that the preaching of Christ is 

rather an exhortation to be good 
than a philosophical exposition of 
the difference between good and 
evil; and that he is also right in 
laying great stress (though he does 
it in rather a luscious way), on the 
great effect which personal sympathy 
with a transcendently holy person 
has in producing goodness ; ; nor do 
we quarrel with his account of the 
character of Christ’s influence, but 
we think that in this chapter he 
displays more clearly than else- 
where the fallacy which runs 
through every line of his book. 
This fallacy hes in attributing to a 
positive definite institution con- 
sciously adapted beforehand by 
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Christ for that purpose, all ‘the 
effects which in the course of cen- 
turies did as a fact result from the 
movement which he began. No 
doubt it is as a society governed by 
laws that the Christian Church has 
influenced mankind, and personal 
feelings of various kinds, analogous 
partly to affection and partly to 
patriotism, have been the great 
levers by which it has worked on 
the world and by which it has been 
distinguished from schools of philo- 
sophy. It is also true, that the life, 


Ecce Hono. 


character, and death of Christ were 
main causes of these results, but to 
go further, and say that Christ ex- 
pressly organised a society upon 
principles adapted to produce them, 
and gave it the necessary laws for 
that purpose, is to give us guesses 
instead of facts, and to substitute 
false and artificial light for an 
honest confession of ignorance. 

On a future occasion we hope to 
examine the second part of Ecce 
Homo. 
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A MOTHER. 


I FEEL within myself a life 
That holds ’cainst Death a feeble strife 
They say tis destined that my womb 
Shall be its birthplace, and its tomb. 
O child ! if it be so, and thou 
Thy native world must never know, 
Thy mother verily must weep 
That she may never kiss thy face ; 
But oh ! how lightly thou wilt keep 
The forfeit due from Adam’s race. 
Thou wilt have lived, but not have wept ; 
Have died, and yet have known no pain ; 
And Sin’s dark presence will have swept 
Across thy soul, yet left no stain. 
Mine is thy life, my breath, thy breath ; 
I, only, ‘feel the dread, the woe ; 
And in thy sickness or thy death, 
Thy mother bears the pain, not thou. 


Life nothing means for thee, but still 
It isa living thing I feel, 
A sex, a shape, a growth are thine, 
A form, and human face divine ; 
A heart with passions wrapped therein ; 
A nature doomed perforce to sin ; 
A mind endowed with latent fire 
To glow, unfold, expand, aspire ; 
Some likeness from thy father caught, 
Or by remoter kindred taught; 
Some faultiness of mind or frame, 
To wake the bitter sense of shame ; 
Some noble passions to unroll 

The generous deed, the human tear ; 
Some fee lings which thy mother’s soul 

Has poured on thine while dwe lling near. 
All this must pass unbloomed away 
To worlds remote from earthly day ; 
Worlds whither we, by paths. less ‘brief 
Are journeying through j joy and grief, 
And where thy mother, now forlorn, 
May learn to know her child unborn. 

V. 


ene Paal re rn 





CHURCH POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Churches of Scotland are 
at this moment profoundly 
agit: ated. So far as the conflict 
relates to purely spiritual questions, 
we are willing to leave the com- 
chile to finish each other after 
their own fashion; but in certain 
aspects it cannot fail to attract the 
interest and reward the attention 
even of the lay student of eccle- 
siastical manners and politics. 
There are three great branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land—the Established, the Free, 
and the United Presbyterian. The 
ranks of each are recruited from 
different classes, and each conse- 
quently has its distinctive pecu- 
harities of opinion, doctrine, and 
temper. A Free Churchman differs 
from an Established Churchman, 
and a‘ U. P.’” from both. 


The United Presbyterian is the 
church of the ten-pounders—the 


lower section of the middle classes. 
They are voluntaries; their dis- 
tinctive principle being that the 
Church is entirely independent of 
the State, and that the magistrate’s 
jurisdiction extends to police mat- 
ters alone—that he has, at least, no 
jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical. 
They thus represent the extreme 
radical element in church politics. 
They consist, for the mest part, of 
small shopkeepers and traders, with 
a sprinkling of artisans. They are 
nominally ‘ liberals ;’ but they are 
too frequently illiterate and narrow- 
minded, rigid in doctrine, despotic 
in practice. Their clerzy spring 
from their own ranks, and among 
them, as might be expected, there 
are comparatively few men of ripe 
culture and generous intelligence. 
From the class to which the 
majority of United Presbyterians 
belong our borough electors are 
taken, and thus it happens that 


Scotland enjoys the reputation of 


being at’ once the most liberal 


and the most illiberal corner of 
the empire. All the worst forms 
of social and religious intole- 
rance may be found in the Scotch 
borough which returns a red- 
hot radical. The ten-pounder, it 
must be owned, does not possess 
many attractive features; yet the 
policy which would transfer politi- 
val power from this order to the 
working order may, after all, not 
be a wise policy. Not because the 
working classes are inferior; far 
from it; in many of the best and 
most generous qualities of men they 
are decidedly superior ; but simply 
because they are passionate, earnest, 
and, as the slaves of ideas, politically 
impracticable. The middle classes, 
even their lowest sections, have 
complex relations with those above 
them, and reflect, more or less 
directly, the sentiments of men 
who have studied or practised the 
arts of government. We shall sel- 
dom find theorists in the middle 
class who will try to realise Plato’s 
Republic, or Harrison’s Oceana ; 
but political theories founded on 
abstract dogmas have a magnetic 
attraction for minds at once intense, 
enthusiastic, and unversed in prac- 
tical politics. The ten-pounder, the 
shrewd, cautious, selfish, unimagi- 
native trader, is the safest guar dian 
of our political liberties; but we 
confess that we cannot conceive 
any slavery more intolerable than 
that of the men who minister to 
them in spiritual things, who are 
dependent on illiterate caprice, and 
the subjects of a vulgar despotism. 
The members of the Free Church 
are drawn very much from the same 
classes as are the members of the 
Kstablished Church. They quar- 
relled with the Establishment on the 
subject of patronage; but, in so 
doing, they did not become volun- 
taries. On the contrary, the volun- 
tary principle was denounced by 
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them for many years after 1843 in 
the strongest language—as might, 
indeed, have been expected from a 
body of which Dr. Chalmers was 
the nominal, if not the virtual, 
leader. What the Free Church 
really represented was that element 
which is found, more or less, in 
every church—the romantic, ideal, 
and transcendental side of religious 
sentiment. The Free Churchman of 
Scotland, in as much as relates to 
church government, is the High 
Churchman of England. While 
favourable to union with the State, 
he is jealous of State control. The 
State should defend the Church,and 
support her ministers; but the 
Church owes no allegiance to, and 
is altogether independent of, the 
State. Thisis the church to which 
visionaries and ascetics have in all 
ages belonged, and which has some- 
times proselytised and sometimes 
persecuted. The enthusiastic tem- 
perament is addicted to excess ; but, 
on the other hand, without the fire of 
zeal, it is hard to rouse theconscience 
or to melt the heart of nations. 
Those who, at the disruption, 
remained in the Church represented 
a party not less permanent in human 
affairs—the party which prefers 
order and the reign of law to the 
turbulence of passion and the an- 
archy of the imagination. They 
adopted that theory of church go- 
vernment which is most agreeable 
to the understanding of laymen, and 
while preserving substantial inde- 
pendence, did not seek for theo- 
retical supremacy. Moderation was 
the motto of the Church’s earlier 
leaders—Comprehensiveness is that 
of those who now guide her debates 
and direct her counsels. It cannot 
be doubted t!at this is the only de- 
fensible posit'on which a national 
religious institution can occupy at 
the present day; and on the part 
of the Church of Scotland ‘com- 
prehensivenes: ’ had become a mea- 
sure not merely of prudence but of 
necessity. On the one hand was a 
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church which enlisted the religions 
democracy ; on the other, the 
church of the martyr and the mis- 
sionary; unless she placed herself 
on the ground of catholic principle 
(which the despotic exclusiveness 
of sects prevents them from culti- 
vating) there seemed, in truth, to 
be no function which she could 
serve. Upon this ‘ Broad Church 
party’ (as they are nicknamed), 
who are struggling for a freer life 
and a happier piety, the hopes of 
those who wish well to the national 
communion are fixed. It daily gains 
strength ; and to it belongs what- 
ever of genius, liberal sentiment, 
andintellectual elevation the Church 
retains, Of its position and pros- 
pects, we shall speak more at length 
immediately. 

The Free Churchman, as we have 
seen, was not a voluntary when he 
quitted the Establishment. But 
‘misfortune makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows,’ and there 
is no school like experience. In 


point of fact, ifnot in point of theory, 


the Free Church has been for the 
past twenty years a voluntary 
church, and her position has begun 
to react on her opinions. ‘The im- 
mediate consequence of the change 
is that the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches propose to unite. 
At this very moment the union is 
being pushed on with somewhat 
indecent haste. The rank and file 
manifest no very extraordinary 
anxiety to be brought together; but 
the leaders hope to carry the Union 
of 1866, as they carried the seces- 
sion of 1843—by a coup d’étai. 
Laymen have seldom been able 
to comprehend the grounds on 
which churches quarrel; but it can- 
not be said that they are ever par- 
ticularly eager to see them recon- 
ciled. ‘When rogues fall out,’ ac- 
cording to the old adage, ‘ honest 
men come by their own;’ and the 
disunion of the clergy is un- 
doubtedly favourable to freedom. 
There are too many of the evils 
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incidental to clerical rule, little 
enough of spiritual liberty, in Scot- 
land at the present moment; but 
that little might be materially 
abridged by the ‘creation ofa power- 
ful priesthood. The clergy (in so far 
as any despotic interference with 
civil life is involved) are compara- 
tively powerless while they remain 
divided ; united, they might under- 
take a crusade. In the churches, 
as elsewhere, moreover, a layman is 
inclined to believe that a moderate 
amount of competition is good for 
trade. 

Such is the lay view: but many 
Free Churchmen dislike the propo- 
sal for other and perhaps better 
reasons. The learned and accom- 
plished Free Churchman is not 
anxious to identify his own with a 
demagogic and comparatively illi- 
terate church. Moderate Free 
Churchmen, moreover, do not re- 


gard the quarrel with the Establish- 
ment as one that is incapable of 
They think it possible 


settlement. 
that such modifications of the law 
of patronage may be agreed to as 
might enable them to return; but 
they are well aware that union with 
a voluntary church must make the 
breach final. So they pause upon the 
brink—shivering, in the meanwhile, 
rather uncomfortably, as it seems. 

It is quite possible—legislative 
consent being obtained—that the 
Church may agree to modify, if not 
to abolish, the law of patronage. 
But we confess that we are not 
anxious to see such a change 
effected as might enable any consi- 
derable number of Free Churchmen 
to re-enter her communion, for 
their return would undoubtedly 
strengthen the hands of the enemies 
of progress. To a man—with the 
admirable exception of Dr. Hanna 
—the Free Church is pledged to 
resist ‘innovation,’ and to punish 
‘innovators,’ 

And the Broad Church party in 
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the Establishment have already 
enemies enough of their own house- 
hold to encounter. For in Scotland 
‘innovation’ has to contend with 
quite peculiar difficulties. Scotch- 
men have always had a remarkable 

‘nose’ for heresy ; and they seldom 
lose the scent till the victim is ran 
down. The Church, as everybody 
knows, is democratic in its consti- 
tution; and the highest judicial 
functions are exercised by a popular 
assembly. Moreover, the law by 
which a clergyman may be indicted 
for heresy is perfectly distinct, and 
can be easily enforced. Putting 
these two facts together, it may be 
conceived that the ‘innovator’ 
north of the Tweed does not occupy 
an enviable position. A democracy 
requires all sorts of checks to make 
it safe; but in the General Assem- 
bly there are no checks. It can 
legislate, and has often legislated, 
while under the influence of passion. 
Its judgments are final—there is no 
appeal to the calm intelligence of a 
lay tribunal. Three hundred ex- 
cited country ministers and burgh 
councillors can try their most 
learned doctor for heresy in the 
morning and execute him at night. 

So that an innovator in Scotland 
must needs walk warily. He must 
pick his steps among the ecclesias- 
tical pit-falls and man-traps,—else 
he will come to grief. It is his duty 
to be discreet as well as firm. 

The innovations which the Broad 
Church party are striving, or are 
said to be striving, to introduce are 
of two sorts—the one affecting the 
forms of public worship, the other 
involving inquiry into the doctrines 
of the standards of the Church. 

With the former of these—reform 
of the forms of worship—the name 
of Dr. Lee is associated, and of 
them and of him we have already 
spoken in this Magazine.! He main- 
tains that we should kneel when we 
Pray, stand when we sing, and that 
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a book of prayer is an aid to devo- 
tion. He maintains, moreover, that 
these ‘indifferent’ matters—mat- 
ters, that is to say, which do not 
involve doctrine, but only the decent 
celebration of worship—are matters 
which may be properly regulated 
by the taste and sense of ez veh con- 
gregation. This side of the move- 
ment is to our minds chiefly inte- 
resting and valuable inasmuch as it 
asserts the principle of fair and ra- 
tional congregational liberty. 

Those who f fancy that ‘there is 
any sympathy with ‘ Prelacy’ in 
the movement which Dr. Lee has 
done so much to forward, mistake 
it much. It is simply an effort to 
make public worship more comely 
and decent. The mistake, however, 
has been committed in more than 
one quarter, notably by Dr. Words- 
worth, the titular Bishop of St. 
Andrews. He sees what is doing, 
and he fancies that the people of 
Scotland are yearning to return to 
the episcopal sheep-fold. So he 
issues pastorals, and multiplies let- 
ters in the daily newspapers (surely 
a sad descent for a successor of the 
Apostles), to induce them to come 
in. ‘Let us unite,’ he says; ‘ at 
present you are not a church,— 
you have no ritual and no bishops, 
—you are cut off from Christendom. 
Take our ritual and our bishops,— 
there will be no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple on your part, for no principle 
is involved in your isolation,— 
and we will take your endow- 
ments.” Were this said in irony, 
we could understand the appeal ; 
but the Bishop of St. Andrews is 
speaking in perfect good faith— 
not unkindly nor unwisely, 
fancies. A profound misconcep- 
tion! The people of Scotland love 
their Church as well for her own 
sake as for her history. They see 
in her the assertion of a grea 
principle, the assertion of the free- 
dom and responsibility of the in- 
dividual conscience. They have 
snapt the chain which bound them 


as he 
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to ancient Christendom, advisedly 
and deliberately. They need no 
slippery roll of anointed bishops 
to lead them back to the Apostles 
and to their Lord. They believe 
that wherever two or three Chris- 
tian men are gathered together, 
Christ is in the midst of them. 
They fancy that this belief of 
theirs lies at the root of all true 
spiritual freedom; and they are 
proud of the clear insight which 
enabled their ancestors to grasp, 
and of the stern tenacity with 
which they clung to, this rich and 
fruitful principle of religious life. 

But a graver question lies behind. 
A change in the forms of worship 
may be deemed a light matter; a 
reformation of doctrine involves 
larcver and more difficult issues. 

It is at any time dangerous to 
meddle with the dogmas of a 
church. The rash man who 
breathes a whisper against the 
most microscopical article of creed 
or confession is borne off upon a 
torrent of invective—is borne off, 
or retains his footing only after 
an expenditure of strength which, 
otherwise directed, might have se- 
cured something solidly worth 
ighting for. Thus, while it is 
possible to reform a state, it is 
necessary to revolutionise a church. 
In other words, a politician may 
essay to improve the laws of 
state, and yet retain his loyalty; 
but in church matters every re- 
former is a rebel,—a rebel, thatis a 
heretic. Profane hands must not 
be laid upon the ark. The men 
who founded the Church were 
mortal like ourselves; it is fair to 
suppose that they associated no 
supreme sanctity with the struc- 
ture which they reared, that they 
claimed no absolute authority for 
the doctrine which 
but 
walls are veners 
moth-eaten 
Holy Writ. 

It is quite 


taught ; 
to their posterity these bare 


they 


ble with age, these 
pages are awful as 
the 


natural that 
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doctors of a church should try on 
occasion to crystallise, as it were, 
their theological conclusions into a 
creed or a confession. To the 
student of religious opinion these 
monuments of its progress must 
always retain a peculiar interest. 
If, like an old battle-flag, a creed 
could be hung away on the wall 
when it had become too tattered for 
further use, no one would have 
much reason to object ; but unfor- 
tunately this cannot be done. Many 
tears must be shed, many hearts 
vexed,—nay, even sometimes much 
blood must be spilt,—before a creed 
which has grown obsolete can be 
laid aside. 

For, by inveterate usage, almost 
all the churches have not merely 
employed their spare time in fram- 
ing confessions of their faith, but 
they have fortified them by sub- 
scription and enforced them by 
penalties. Their office-bearers are 


required solemnly to declare that 
theological propositions framed two 


centuries, or four centuries, or ¢ 
dozen centuries ago, are propositions 
in which they entirely believe. A 
virulent vitality is thus given to the 
opinions of certain ages and schools. 
The Westminster Confession, the 
Athanasian Creed, and similar ex- 
pressions of Catholic or Puritanic 
dogma would by this time (had 
they been left to sink or swim 
unaided) have been found in the 
library of the curious scholar only ; 
but subscription keeps them alive. 
It gives them a fictitious longevity. 

Subscription, it is evident, belongs 
to the age which sought to protect 
the truth by defences external to 
itself. It belongs to the age when 
Christianity, as a part of civil life, 
was in reality a system of penalties 
and disabilities. These penalties 
and disabilities have for the most 
part been removed, and it is not 
difficult to predict that before many 
years have passed any that yet 
remain will share a like fate. The 
sooner that subscription, at least, is 
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abolished the better; for no thought- 
ful man who has considered the 
effect of this clerical oath will be 
disposed to deny that it is alike 
worthless and mischievous. 
Worthless—for the same reason 
that all oaths, as Bentham has con- 
clusively demonstrated, are more or 
less worthless. The oath does not 
touch the dishonest. A dishonest 
unbeliever will affirm without a 
blush that he believes implicitly in 
the Confession of Faith. Sucha 
man passes unharmed through the 
meshes of the ecclesiastical net. 
But the oath alarms the timid, the 
sensitive, and the over-scrupulous 
conscience. The moment that a 
clergyman so constituted feels the 
faintest sensation of doubt, he quits 
the Church. Why? Because of 
subscription. Were it not for the 
oath, which gives a destructive 
energy to every line of confession 
or creed, many earnest Christians 
and pious thinkers, who have been 
driven from her fellowship, might 
now be ministering at her altars. 
But subscription is mischievous 
as-well as worthless. It is, in the 
first place, a practice inconsistent 
with the principle of Protestantism. 
It is an implicit denial of the right 
of private judgment. The English- 
man who subscribes the Articles 
substitutes Edward VI. or Queen 
Elizabeth for the Pope ; the Scotch- 
man who subscribes the Confession 
substitutes for the jus divinum of 
the Bishop of Rome the jus divinum 
of Henderson, Rutherford, and Gil- 
lespie. This was what William the 
Silent predicted when he uttered 
the memorable speech, which Sainte 
Aldegonde has reported. ‘ The 
affair of the Anabaptists,’ the latter 
writes, ‘has been renewed. The 
Prince objects to exclude them 
from citizenship. He answered me 
sharply that their “ yea”’ was equal 
to our oath, and that we should not 
press this matter unless we were 
willing to confess that it was just for 
the Papists to compel us to a divine 
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service which was against our con- 
science. In short, I do not see how 


we can accomplish our wish in this 
matter. 
P "Oe hes 


The Prince has uttered re- 
to me that owr clergy are 
striving to obtain a nastery over con- 
sciences. He praised lately the say- 
ing of amonk who was not long ago 
here, that our pot had not yone to the 
fire as often as that of our antagonists, 
but that when the time came it would 
be black enough. In short, the Prince 
fears that after a few ce vieat ies the cle- 
rical tyranny on ‘both sides will stand 
in this respect on the same footing.’ 
Nor is this merely a theoretical 
difficulty,—it involves large practical 
consequences. Its direct tendency 
is to make a dishonest clergy ; or, 
at least (which comes very much to 
the same thing), it forces the laity 
to suspect their honesty. How 
could it be otherwise? Just con- 
sider what subscription means. A 
young mans signs the Westminster 
Confession ; by so doing, he binds 
himself, under penalties, to remain 
of the same way of thinking till the 
day of his death. Subse ription 
prohibits inquiry, research, revision. 
How can a man, with a sword hang- 
ing over his head, afoi! to under- 
take an honest investigation ? But 
even admitting their honesty, sub- 
scription necessarily deprives the 
judgment of the clergy of any 
weight in the estimation of the 
laity. Taken and bound under penal- 
ties to maintain a particular proposi- 
tion—can they come, as you or I can 
come, without bias, without preju- 
dice, without partisan feeling, to 
examine both sides of the proposi- 
tion? A premium is given to in- 
duce them to shut their eyes, to 
close their ears, to drug and stupefy 
their reason. What value can we 
attach to the honest conclusions of a 
man so injuriously and unequally 
weighted ? He cannot see truly if 
he would; the mist of self-interest 
rises between him and the truth: 
a great and resolute effort is 
needed before such an one can rise 
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to the platform on which the lay 
inquirer, who has not sacrificed: his 
right to reason and to judge, stands 
without any effort at all. 

These difficulties exist wherever 
subscription is required, but no- 
where is the burden so hard to bear 
as in Scotland. 

The official confession of a na- 
tional church ought to be, upon the 
whole, & colourless document. It 
should reflect the ripe and sober 
Christian intelligence of the nation 
—not the theories of casuists, nor 
the fanaticism of partisans. In its 
statement of dogma it should be 
confined to the indisputable truths 
of Christianity—the broad, general 
doctrines which are universally ap- 
plicable to mankind. The com- 
pilers of the Confession complied 
with none of these conditions ; nor, 
in many respects, was it possible 
that they could. The Westminster 
formularies were not put together 
during a period of peace; they were 
put together when the nation was 
in the throes of a great religious 
conflict. The confession was penned 
upon the battle-field. It is the heated 
and excited manifesto of a victorious 
faction. It develops a particular 
theory of Christianity with un- 
merciful and intolerant logic. Its 
framers did not ask the question, 
‘What forms of speech shall we 
select which will enlist the assent 
of all our countrymen who ac- 
knowledge the essential truths of 
Christianity ?’ They did not ask 
this question—it was impossible 
that they could have asked it. 
They had shed their blood for 
subtleties of theological dogma, for 
niceties of ecclesiastical etiquette 
(bound up in some occult way, as 
we can see now, with the great 
‘ause of freedom), and they would 
have been more than mortal if, after 
winning the victory, they had failed 
to give a prominent place in their 
system to the party watchwords 
for which they had done and suf- 
fered so much. 
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It was framed, moreover, at a 
time when there was a passion for 
system. A symmetrical explana- 
tion of the relation of the Creator 
to His universe was what men 
desired to attain. They would not 
believe that there were any divine 
riddles in the world which it was im- 
possible to solve, and therefore need- 
less to contemplate. Thus the Con- 
fession contains a sort of history of 
the Almighty, and an analysis of 
the motives which have governed 
the Divine mind from the furthest 
eternity. They had themselves 
been parties to a solemn league and 
covenant; and they fancied that 
from a remote antiquity their 
Maker had been similarly engaged. 
Thus we have in the Confession, 
not alone the central truths of 
Christianity, but all manner of 
logical and metaphysical applica- 
tions. .Nor is this all. It was 


framed at a time when the saints 
were the rulers of the earth, when 
the magistrate was looked upon as 


the servant of the Church, when a 
secular monarchy was being abo- 
lished, and the Civitas Dei was being 
established.! So it undertakes to 
rule the secular as well as the re- 
ligious life, the State no less than 
the Church, the king no less than 
the priest. When it is recollected 
that these secular rules and precepts 
were laid down at an abnormal 
period of our history, during a 
period of passion, while a civil war 
was raging about the application of 
the rules and precepts in question, 
it is easy to see how inapplicable 
many of them must be to modern 
life, and how foreign to modern 
thought. Nor yet are > the difficulties 

exhausted. A creed which was 
compiled two centuries ago, grows 
obsolete, even in its language. To 
read it is to read an old author, or 
an author with whose tongue we 
are imperfectly acquainted. We 
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cannot enter into the subtleties of 
his speech ; nor can we follow the 
train of his thought. Our means 
of communicating with him are im- 
perfect, not merely from the change 
of language, but from the progress 
of opinion. We stand ona different 
platform. His philosophy is not our 
philosophy; his science has been 
undermined by the science of a more 
advanced age; his theories of go- 
vernment, if now reduced to pre actice, 

would be the heralds of rev olution. 

Such is the Confession of Faith. 
It would be wearisome to analyse it 
in detail; a few illustrations of what 
we have now said will suffice. 

Every minister enteringthe Church 
of Scotland is required ‘solemnly to 
declare, inter alia, that :— 

‘It pleased God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for the mani- 
festation of the glory of His eternal 
power, wisdom, and goodness, in 
the beginning, to create, or make of 
nothing, the “world and all things 
therein, whether invisible, 
in the space of six days, and all very 
“— : 

‘Works done by unregenerate 
mai wi although, for the matter oy 
them, they may be things which God 
commands, and of good use both to 
themselves and others; yet, because 
they proceed not from an heart 
purified by faith; nor are done in 
a right manner according to the 
Word; nor to a right end, the 
glory of God: they are therefore 
sinful and cannot please God, or 
make a man meet to receive grace 
from God. And yet their neglect of 
them is more sinful, and displeasing 
unto God.’ 

3. ‘For the publishing of such 
opinions, or maintaining of such 
practices, as are contrary to the 
light of nature, or to the known 
principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, 


versation .. 


visible or 


worship, or 
. they may lawfully be 


COl- 


* The Confession of Faith was approved by the Assembly which sat at Edinburgh in 


1647, and ratified by the Parliament in 1649. 
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called to account, and proceeded 
against by the censures of the 
Church, and by the power of the civil 
magistrate. . The civil magis- 
trate may not assume to himself 
the administration of the word and 
sacraments, or the power of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
yet he hath authority, and it is his 
duty to take order, that unity and 
peace be preserved in the Church, 
that the truth of God be kept pure 
and entire, that all blasphemies 
and heresies be suppressed, all cor- 
ruption and abuses in worship and 
discipline prevented or reformed, 
and all the ordinances of God 
duly settled, administered, and ob- 
served.’ 

4. ‘There is no other head of the 
Church but the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
hor can the Pope of Rome in any 
sense be head thereof; but is that 
antichrist, that MAN of sin and son 
of perdition, that exalteth himself 
in the Church against Christ, and 
all that is called God.’ 

These propositions 
ciently illustrate what 
been said. 

The Confession declares that the 
world was made out of nothing in 
the space of six days; whereas the 
fact is that not a clergyman in the 
Scottish Church now believes that 
this is true. 

The civil magistrate hath autho- 
rity and it is his duty to suppress 
heresy; whereas everybody now 
owns that the civil magistrate has 
no authority to do anything of 
the kind. We have—wisely or 
unwisely—ceased to employ the 
thumbscrew and the stake. 

Good works done by unregenerate 
men are sinful; and yet the neglect 
of them is more sinful. A com- 
fortable dilemma in which the 
reprobate are fixed—their Maker 
having made it their duty, ap- 
parently, in one way or other, 
to commit sin, and to earn damna- 


will 
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sufii- 
now 
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tion! They are ‘ punished by most 
grievous torments in soul and body, 
without intermission, in hell-fire be 
ever’! because they are sinful ; i 
they do the things which God com- 
mands they commit sin, if they fail to 
do these things they are yet greater 
sinners ! This travestie of Scrip- 
ture is an excellent spe cimen of the 
practical absurdities into which the 
suicidal logic of the Calvinistic 
compilers drove them. 

Once only do they seem to relent. 
‘ Elect infants, dying in infancy, 
are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit.’, And reprobate 
infants? There they stopped short 
—their courage failed them. Even 
those intolerant logicians could not 
put the inevitable conclusion into 
articulate words. This, we say, is 
a specimen of the Confession in its 
mildest mood; but the contrast 
between the tardy theological con- 
cession, ‘ Hlect infants, dying i in in- 
fancy, are regene ated,’ and ‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not,’ forcibly illus- 
trates the saying that Christianity, 
as a working system, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the theologi ical 
expression of it, and would remain 
a living power in the world without 
any dogma whatsoever. 

It cannot be denied that such a 
state of matters, when the formu- 
laries of the Church have ceased to 
represent the convictions of its 
members, is calculated to excite 
anxiety, if not alarm. The sub- 
stantial insincerity of an institution, 
especially of a religious institution, 
is dangerous to society. If the 
teachers of the truth are false, to 
whom can we turn? Sdlem quis 
dicere falsum audeat ? 

Two courses are open to church 
reformers: a revision the stan- 
dards, or a relaxation of the terms 
of subscription. 


e 
OL 


It need occasion no surprise if 
even the most intrepid shrink from 


ified by the Parliament of 1649. 
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the former of these alternatives. 
Principal Tulloch truly observes: 
‘That which has been once done 
cannot be undone; and there is no 
man with a 
Christian history, or of the diffi- 
culties affecting the effective work- 
ing of all ecclesiastical organisations, 
who would propose simply to aban- 
don the Confession of Faith, as some 
of the clergy of last century did. 


No church can ever rid itself of 


its dogmatic substructures without 
peril of dissolution. This I pro- 
foundly believe.’! We do not think 
that this reasoning admits of reply, 
except in one view. If the leading 
propositions of the Westminster 
Confession have ceased to secure the 
assent of the nation, then unques- 
tionably, whatever the peril, the 
time for reconstruction has arrived. 
But we are disposed to believe that 
this is not so, and that to the minds 
of liberal Scottish Churchmen, its 


central positions still remain un- 
The outworks, it may be, 


shaken. 
have fallen, but these are not essen- 
tial to the radical system of defence 

Consequently, one course alone 
remains: to abolish, or at least to 
relax the stringency of, subscrip- 
tion. 

It may be asked, indeed—what, 


without subscription, is the value of 


a creed? Is not subscription the 
logical complement to a confession 
of faith? We are not among those 
who believe that a Christian church 
cannot exist without a dogmatic 
creed; but we think it is quite 
possible to hold that a church 
which does not require subscription 
may yet consistently retain a public 


! Theological Controversy ; or, the Function of Debate in 


DD. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
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and official definition of 
logical position. 

We are not however at present 
pleading for total abolition ; we be- 
lieve that a slaciening of the bonds 
would aa the necessities of the 
case. Letthe terms of subscription 
be modified, as they have been 
modified recently in a sister Church.? 
Let subscription be taken to mean— 
‘ The Confession of Faith represented 
the sense of the Church at the time 
when it was framed. It is a great 
historical monument, which marks 
the position of our Church in the 
seventeenth century ; and of which, 
as such, we are proud. It still re- 
mains the standard of our Church ; 
and we are willing that it should be 
preserved ; for, though many of its 
views are of local and temporary ap- 
plication only, and though much of 
its language is obsolete, we believe 
that it contains the articles of faith 
on which a nation of Christians 
may combine. In so far as agree- 
able to reason and revelation, we 
acknowledge that it sets forth the 
doctrines of the Christian Church.’ 

Such a change as this would be 
that of which we have heard so 
much lately—an eminently conser- 
vative reform. To such terms of 
subscription, even its framers could 
not have consistently objected. 
For what say they? The liberty of 
the conscience has never been vin- 
dicated in more noble words, and we 
van afford to admire them, though 
we may suspect, from the context, 
that it was the conscience of the 
Presbyterian and not of Papist or 
pein which they desired to pro- 
tect. ‘God alone is lord of the 


its theo- 
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conscience, and hath left it free from been characteristic of Puritanism 
the doctrines and commandments and which survived though weak- 
of men which are in anything con- ened in the Church of the revolu- 
trary to: his word, or beside it, in tion, the existing relation required 
matters of faith or worship. So of ministers exceeds in stringency 
that to believe such doctrines, and to the requirements of the law, and 
obey such commandments out of con- that serious complications may at 
‘science, is to betray true liberty of any time arise out of such a condi- 
conscience; and the requiring of an tion of things.’! 
implicit faith, and an absolute and The great interest excited in Scot- 
blind obedience, is to destroy liberty land last winter, by Dr. Norman 
of conscience and veason also.’ The McLeod’s assault on the Sabba- 
declaration we have sketched would tarians, is due more or less to the 
consequently be entirely inharmony fact that it implicitly raises the 
with the spiritof the passage we have issue we have been discussing. It 
quoted. It admits of argument, is hardly to be denied that, in main- 
moreover, whether the terms in taining that the Decalogue had been 
which subscription is at present abrogé ated, and that the Christian 
made— the requiring of an implicit Sunday was entirely independent of 
faith, and an absolute and blind the injunction in the Fourth Com- 
obedience,’ —do not violate the very mandment to observe the seventh 
letter of the law. ‘It isknown,’ day of the week, he was directly 
Principal Tulloch remarks, ‘ that impugning the doctrines of the Con- 
with that strange zeal for binding fession.? All fair and reasonable 
men’s consciences which has always inquirers believe that in the main 


' The following are some of the ‘questions appointed to be put to ministers at their 
ordination, in the face of the congregation :’— 

‘1. Do you sincerely own and believe the whole doctrine contained in the Confession of 
Faith, approven by the General Assemblies of this Church, and ratified by law in the 
year 1690, to be founded upon the Word of God, and do you acknowledge the same as 
the « fonsion of your faith; and will you firmly and const: antly adhere thereto, and ” 
the utmost of your power assert, maintain and defend the same, and the purity ¢ 
worship as prese ently practised in this National Church, and asserted in ‘aie 15, ‘<¢ 
sembly 1707, entitled “ Act against Innovations i in the Worship of God ?’ 

‘2. Do you disown all other doctrines, tenets, and opinions whatsoever, con- 
trary to or inconsistent with the aforesaid Confession of Faith? 

‘3. Do you promise . . . that, ace ding to your power, you shall maintain the 
unity and peace of this Church against error and schism, notwithstanding of whatever 
trouble or persecution may arise, and that you shall follow no divisive courses from the 
present established doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of this Church ?’ 

2 On the first of these points, however, the Confession is rather obscure. After 
stating that the moral law doth for ever bind all to the obedience thereof—‘ neither doth 
Christ in the Gospel any way dissolve, but much strengthen their obligation’—it pro- 
ceeds: ‘Although truc believers be not under the law as a covenant of works 
yet it is of great use tothem . . . as a rule of life informing them of the will of 
God and their duty.’ The meaning of these rather inconsistent statements (for if the 
believer be not under the law as a covenant of works, Christ must have in some way 
dissolved the obligation) appears to be that the Decalogue is still useful as a sort of 
compendium of moral duty, though the pone sanction has been withdrawn, in the 

same way that the study of the “Code Napoléon may be useful to an English lawyer, 
though it has no place in English law. Dr. McLeod may probably contend that if e" 
as a ‘believer, is not ‘under the law, as the Jew was, then, in some sense or other, 
must be held that the Confession agrees with him when he declares that the Decalogue 
has been abrogated. What the Confession says about Sunday is as follows :— 

‘ As it is of the law of nature, that in general a due proportion of time be set apart for 
the worship of God; so in his word by a positive, moral, and perpetual commandment 

binding all men in all ages, he hath’ particularly anes one day in seven for a 
Sabbath to be kept holy unto him; which from the beginning of the world to the 
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Dr. McLeod is right,—still the 
Confession is, or appears to be, of a 
different mind. The controversy 
thus originated has brought into 
prominence the difficulty which has 
for long stared the higher class of 
Scottish Churchmen in the face; 
and already the combatants are 
mustering for the conflict that is 
obviously not far ahead. 

We cannot say that we entertain 
any doubt of what the ultimate 
result will be. ‘Time is with us.’ 
The real leaders of the Church are, 
without exception, ranged upon the 
side of toleration. The trenchant 
and brilliant intellect of Lee; the 
Catholic zeal and eloquence of 
McLeod; the fine intelligence of 
Caird; the elegant learning of 
Bisset ; the transparent and fearless 
candour, the spiritual fervour and 
spiritual insight of Tulloch; and 
the firmness and moderation of 
younger men (as McQuisten, of 
Glasgow ; Stor y, of Roseneath ; 
Milligen, of Aberdeen), may well 


inspire the friends of a wise and 
orderly freedom with hope and 


confidence. Nor is this confidence 
diminished (but rather increased ), 
when we look at their opponents in 


the Church—men like Dr. Muir, of 
St. Stephen’s; Mr. Macpherson, of 


St. Luke’s; Dr. Pirie, of Aberdeen ; 
and Mr. Phin, of Galashiels. 

Dr. Pirie has a good deal of that 
tough and somewhat coarse intel- 
lectual fibre which they spin at 
Aberdeen ; but otherwise he is not 
distinguishable from the rank and 
file of his followers. Except that 
they are unreportably tedious, 
neither Mr. Phin—a sturdy Church- 
jester—nor Mr. Macpherson,—a 
mountaineer, who, just emerged 
from his native mists, has not yet 
been able to accept with a good 
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grace the artificial restraints and 
decent trammels of civilised life 
(for the kilt is a convenience in 
its way),—are by any means heavy 
metal. Dr. Muir, thinly acrid, yet 
refined and thorough-bred, is a 
man whom all men admire. They 
udmire him as they admire a fine 
and well-preserved fossil. It be- 
longs to a different world, we 
know; but then, what a capital 
specimen it is! That Dr. Muir 
was born in the age of reform 
bills, and bills for emancipating 
Catholics and Jews (instead of for 
pulling their teeth), is not his 
fault; and we have the advantage 
of seeing in the flesh one of those 
good old Chur¢hmen who, in the 
conversion of unbelievers, wisely 
preferred physical to moral force. 
He is a dignified and majestic 
anachronism. There is something 
grand in the manner in which this 
medieval prelate, stranded oh the 
shore of the easy-going nineteenth 
century, shuts his eyes upon the 
fucts of the universe. He does not 
attempt to comprehend them. He 
simply hands them over to Satan. 
The Confession of Faith is silent 
on the employment of the organ, 
and therefore those who employ 
the organ must be under Satanic 
influence—an influence which, had 
he (and they) only lived a couple 
of centuries earlier, he could have 
most effectually exorcised. 

It cannot be expected that men 
like these will wield Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s broom with any noticeable 
result. The obstructive party in 
the Church, however, is aided by 
recruits from the dissenting bodies. 
The Free Church leaders regard 
with instinctive animosity the com- 
munion from which, twenty years 
ago, they seceded—that ‘moral 


resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the week ; ; and from the resurrection of Christ, 
was changed into the first day of the “week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s- -day, 
and is to ‘be continued to the end of the world as the Christian Sabbath.’ 

The reader will notice the ingenious way in which ‘one day in seven’ is substituted for 
the Seventh day, on which God rested, and which he hallowed. 
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nuisance,’ as they were in use to 
call her,!—and it is natural that any 
movement which is calculated to 
increase her usefulness and her au- 
thority should be viewed by them 
with profound disrelish. Their ob- 
vious policy at present is to urge 
the Muirs, the Piries, the Phins 
and the Macphersons to push mat- 
ters to extremity. If her intellect 
and genius and piety were forced 
to quit the national Church, theirs 
would be the gain. They see this 
very clearly, and they are not 
ashamed to stoop to conquer. It 
might be supposed that Church- 
men would regard disinterested 
advice coming from such a quarter 
with natural suspicion. The Free 
Church has affirmed, over and over 
again, that the Establishment has 
denied her Lord; it might reason- 
ably be assumed that an organ 
more or less, a revision of the 
standards, written prayers, could 
not add sensibly to the guilt of 
her apostacy. At present, how- 
ever, they show the utmost zeal 
for her welfare, and are as eager 
to protect her purity as if her fair 
fame had never been sullied. The 
‘social evil’ has become a chaste 
virgin; the ‘moral nuisance’ has 
grown suddenly fragrant. The day 
will come when the obstructive 
party will bitterly regret that they 
have played, innocently and igno- 
rantly, it may be, into the hands of 
those who are pledged to destroy 
the Church. 

It is a wise proverb, that ‘ those 
who live in glass houses ought not 
to throw stones.” The Dissenters 
have undertaken to rebuke the 
Church for her latitudinarian sym- 
pathies, and some very curious and 
instructive scenes have been the 
result. The United Presbyterian 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, for in- 
stance, ‘overtured’ its Synod the 
other day to draw the serious atten- 
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tion of its people to the fact that 
certain members of the Establish. 
ment were wickedly assailing the 
Confession. The discussion unfor- 
tunately revealed that even the re- 
presentatives of the Cameronians 
had partaken of the accursed thing. 
Speaker after speaker rose to de- 
clare that there were propositions 
in the Confession with which they 
could not agree, and that the neces- 
sity for revision grew every day 
more pressing. 

Among the adversaries of reform, 
ability has been conspicuous by its 
‘absence.’ With the exception of 
Dr. Candlish (who himself has 
indiscreetly and rather wantonly 
assailed the Confession), and Dr. 
Cairns, of Berwick (a ponderous, 
obscure, and immensely over-rated 
divine, through whom the late Pro- 
fessor Ferrier once drove his keen 
and shining blade), they have not 
produced a single considerable con- 
troversalist. Dr. Begg is their 
biggest man, and he is the type of 
a very low class indeed. The scrip- 
tural expressions, ‘a tinkling cym- 
bal—a sounding Jass,’—especially 
the latter, seem to have been ex- 
pressly designed for him. <A mira- 
culously inflated ‘ windbag’ is in 
our estimation, as in Mr. Carlyle’s, 
one of the most piteous sights in 
the universe; and Dr. Begg, in 
spite of much sound and fury, is as 
light as froth, and as empty as the 
wind. When he is on the floor of 
a Church court, it is impossible to 
help thinking of ‘the ring.’ This 
theological ‘ bruiser’ shows little 
science indeed, and hits wildly ; 
but he always rises amid a flourish 
of trumpets (his own included), and 
gives an uninitiated spectator the 
impression that he means mischief. 
A truculent demagogue is rather 
out of his element, of course, in a 
Scotch Assembly and among grave 
and learned divines. An American 


1 The words, one is sorry to remember, are Dr. Chalmers’s, used by him before a 


Committee of the House of Commons. 
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orator ‘on the stump,’ or a Fenian 
patriot in the Irish Parliament on 
the other side of the water, are 
characters in which he would revel. 

Nor is this poverty of argument 
on the side of the obstructives no- 
ticeable in their speechesonly; their 
literary contributions to the contro- 
versy have been slovenly, violent, 
and unscholarlike. Here is a sam- 
ple of the kind of goods in which 
they deal:—‘ The Lord’s Day and 
Law,’ by the Rev. George Macaulay, 
with a recommendatory notice, by 
W. Kidston, J.P.,’—‘ J.P.,’ we pre- 
sume, standing for Justice of the 
Peace. The qualities of ‘justices’ 
law’ are very well known; and in 
his ‘recommendation’ of Moses 
und Macaulay, Mr. Kidston repro- 
duces certain of its more noticeable 
peculiarities. This sapient dispenser 
of public justice is of opinion that 
Dr. McLeod, in his recent speech, 
‘betrayed the Son of man with a 
kiss.’ Mr. Macaulay’s language has 
been modelled upon that of his 
patron,—the violence of his invec- 
tive being barely on a level with the 
feebleness of his other gifts. An 
able and temperate discourse by Mr. 
Burns, of the Cathedral of Glasgow, 
is thus characterised :— 

Then follows a contrast or comparison 
between Judaism and Christianity. This 
is worthy of attention, both from the in- 
herent interest of the subject, and fron 
ithe amazing ignorance and recklessness dis- 
played by the words of the preacher. Mr. 
Burns, in uttering the following extraor- 
inary sentences, must have largely pre- 
sumed on the ignorance ov credulity of the 
audience, Yor it would be difficult, in the 
whole cyclopedia of ancient and modern 
literature, to find so many erroneous state- 
ments compressed within the same number 
of consecutive sentences. The contrast 
proceeds on an entire misconception of the 
nature, on the one hand, of the Mosaie dis- 
pensation, and, on the other, hand, of the 
economy of the gospel. Could any man, 
except in mistake through ignorance, make 
such statements as these ?—‘ Judaism deals 
with the outward—Christianity with the 
inward; Judaism rejoices in law—Chris- 
tianity in liberty; Judaism looks to the 
act-— Christianity to the motive which 
prompted it; Judaism exists to separate— 
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Christianity to unite; Judaism is a system 
of prohibition—C hristianity of direct in- 
junction.’ Every one of these statements is 
either false, or is so exaggerated as to be 
equivalent to a false statement. fe 
This needs only to be stated in order to be 
its own evidence; and J am amazed at the 
ignorance that could express itself from the 
pulpit of a Glasgow chureh—of the Glas- 
gow cathedral, in the terms just quoted and 
referred to. And if the hearers were not 
similarly impressed, I must say, ‘ Like 
priest, like people. The same deplorable 
ignorance shows itself in what follows. 

And so on through a dismal 
swamp of windy rhetoric. Our 
readers will not thank us for further 
selections,—we wish only to show 
them in passing what kind of wea- 
pons are still in use among Scottish 
theologians. Those of them, how- ° 
ever, who would like to look a little 
more re closely at the eloquence of the 
Rey. George Macaulay may get 
one “Simei and twenty mortal 
pages of it for sixpence. “We trust 
that they will not consider it dear 
at the money. 

Here we must close. We do not 
disguise from ourselves that, to 
those who desire to broaden the 
foundations of then church, the 
coming struggle will be a bitter 
and an arduous one. Let them not, 
however, lose heart. Let not the 
twunts of the self-appointed de- 
fenders of the faith silence them, or 
drive them from the Church. The 
Church was made for the nation,— 
not for bigots or fanatics, or parti- 
sans. If through morbid delicacy 
or OV er-scrupulous sensitiveness, 
they should be induced to quit the 
Kstablishment, they may be sure 
that they will have sacrificed their 
usefulness. A safe reform of the 
Church in these days must come 
‘vom within,—when her corruptions 
of worship and doctrine are assailed 
from the outside, her very existence 
will be put in peril. They will be 
exposed of course to continual mis- 
construction, and they will be often 
tempted to relinquish the stormy 
sea of ecclesiastical politics for 
the tranquil havens of practical 
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Christian beneficence in which their 
hearts areanchored. ‘To those thus 
tempted we would commend the 
noble words of one who has ‘ kept 
the faith’ for which they contend :— 

‘ But there is also a deeper work 
which is not dependent on the 
opinions of men, in which many 
elements combine, some alien to 
religion, or accidentally at variance 
with it. That work can hardly 
expect to win much popular favour, 
so far as it runs counter to the feel- 
ings of religions parties. But he 


who bears a part in it may feel 
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a confidence which no _ popular 
caresses or religious sympathy 
could inspire, that he has, by a 
Divine help, been enabled to place 
his foot somewhere beyond the 
waves of time. He may depart 
hence before the natural term, worn 
out with intellectual toil: regarded 
with suspicion by many of his con- 
temporaries ; yet not without a sure 
hope that the love of truth which 
men of saintly lives often seem to 
slight is, nevertheless, accepted be- 
fore God,’ 
SHIRLEY. 
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THE BEAUCLERCS, FATHER AND SON. 
A Hobel. 


BY CHARLES CLARKE, AUTHOR OF ‘ CHARLIE THORNHILL,’ 


‘WHICH IS THE WINNER?’ BTC. EYC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PLEASURE AND BUSINESS COMBINED. 


Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci—Hor. 


HE Lion at Grammerton is a 
great house. We say this just 
as we should say that Tom Thumb 
was a great man, or Martin Tupper 
a great poet. It was remarkable 
for nothing but conservatism in 
high prices and bad dinners, and 
everybody had heard of it. It was 
great in reputation. The yeomanry 
always messed there. Ali county 
meetings were held there: hunt- 
balls, and charitable bazaars, Chris- 
tian men’s associations, and the din- 
ner for the promotion of the British 
turf. It was treason to speak 
against old Waddilove the landlord, 
who was the president of the Society 
for the Resuscitation of Defunct 
Stage Coachmen, or Mrs. Waddilove, 
who did the whole of the business 
of the house, and made the very 
best whisky punch that was ever 
drunk by commercial bagmen. 

It had been a great house in the 
days when one hundred and fifty 
coaches passed through Grammer- 
ton, one hundred and twenty of 
which changed horses at the Lion. 
There is little glory in supplying 
hot water to a steam-engine, but 
great was the xvdu¢ of horsing the 
mail, and of driving it. 

At the present moment in which 
we are writing, the huge sign is 
swinging over its archway, and the 
landlady, Mrs. Waddilove, is stand- 
ing underneath the porte-cochéie to 
receive her expected guests, the 
gentlemen of the hunt, who were 
arriving in divers conveyances from 
different directions. They could 
not all come by the rail, for the 


shire was not yet that network of 
tramroads, which it was destined 
hereafter to become. So there 
came first the sporting doctor of 
that neighbourhood, Dr. Cartilage, 
in a light dogeart. Stockfield of 
Drayton End rode a useful four- 
year old, a weight-carrier, with all 
the symptoms of being bred in the 
country; and he had as many 
buckles on his bridle as would have 
served the Lord Mayor’s coach on 
the gth of November, for he was 
going to meet the new squire. 

‘Well, doctor, how goes times 
with you ?’ 

‘Much as usual, farmer. When 
it’s bad for you it’s good for us.’ 

‘Plenty to do?’ said the old fellow, 
looking as if he never took a dose 
of physic in his life. 

‘Why! who’s this?’ At this 
moment a carriage with a pair of 
posters drove into the yard and 
pulled up at the door of the inn. 
Mrs. Waddilove was profuse of her 
courtesy, and invited the new ar- 
rivals to alight, whilst a ringing of 
bells, and a calling of waiters, an- 
nounced the privilege of carriage 
company. 

‘Coming, 
waiter. 

‘Then be quick about it; and 
show Colonel Beauclere to the long 
room,’ said Mrs. Waddilove in reply. 

‘Oh! I know who it is. It’s the 
new squire of Beauvale, and that’s 
his son. Capital man to hounds. 
They say he’s very likely to take 
them, if they’re offered to him.’ 

Then followed Lord Ashdale in a 


ma’am, shouted a 
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phaeton, driven by the Captain, to 
whom equal honours were due, and 
in another five minutes, Sir Kenelm 
Closely, a thin  sporting-looking 
man, on a cantering hack, which he 
handed over to the ostler. ‘Don’t 
put a cloth on her till she’s cool, 
and mind she doesn’t kick you.’ 
Lawyer Hooper, the attorney to 
the hunt, walked in with his friend 
Jacob Handiman, who looked even 
more ecclesiastical about the hat 
and neckcloth, than when I men- 
tioned him some time ago, as one of 
the great institutions of Grammer- 
ton. Colonel Baldhead Lethbridge 
came next. Sir Rumford Bowyer 
followed ; and Lord Snaresborough 
was last, having just settled a turn- 
pike trust of a very complicated 
nature. I forgot to mention Mr. 
Ellyard the chief linen-draper of the 
town, who was the great represen- 
tative of the sporting trade of Gram- 
merton. He went ‘by the name of 
Lord Lanesborough from his par- 
tiality to the roads, and his aristo- 
cratic pretensions. He was a man 
of substance, and Miss Ellyard hav- 
ing married a beneficed clergyman, 
considered himself as belonging to the 
upper crust of society. He lived ina 
villa, and was a greater man out of 
Grammerton, if possible, than in it. 
The long room at the Lion was 
very much like most long public 
rooms. Over the now empty deso- 
late looking fire-place was a fine old 
print of John Warde, Esq., on his 
favourite hunter, with three couple 
of favourite hounds. At the other 
end a portrait of Dr. Armstrong, 
archdeacon of Grammerton, and 
head-master of the Grammerton 
school, in the full panoply of acade- 
micals, with his favourite edition 
of Aischylus before him. It was 
from an early picture by Daughber, 
whose reputation began and ended 
with its production. The original 
was supposed to be in the doctor's 
study (it was really in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s lumber room), who would 
prefer to acknowledge native talent 
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in his purse rather than his person. 
There was a long table in the long 
room, on which were some foolscap 
sheets of paper, allegorical of the 
purpose of the meeting; and some 
goose-quills, once the property of a 
bird to which the literary world is 
much indebted for more things than 
its pens. The chairs stood round the 
room with a mahogany forbidding 
aspect, having seats of horsehair as 
symbolical of the business in hand ; 
with the exception of one fine red- 
covered fellow at the top of the 
table, which looked like Alderman 
Wood in his mayoralty. Nobody 
seemed anxious to take it on this 
occasion, until it was offered to 
Lord Snaresborough. He declined 
however, as being less conversant 
with hunting, and it was eventually 
taken: by Captain Ashdale, who 


having broken a leg, an arm, and 
two collar-bones, had a claim, inde- 
pendent of his rank, as the son of 
the only other peer present. 
Business began by a neat speech 
from the Captain, who concluded by 


thanking Sir Kenelm Closely for his 
long and successful mastership, and 
his regret that they should no longer 
be favoured by his countenance out 
of the field or his courtesies in it. 
The Captain knew more of these 
than most people, and spoke there- 
fore ex cathedra. 

Sir Kenelm paid some compli- 
ments to the hounds, which belonged 
to the county, and which they well 
deserved, and to the horses, belong- 
ing to himself, which they did not. 
To say truth, he mounted his men 
execrably. After a longish recapi- 
tulation of his services, and the 
mention of extraordinary runs from 
Buttermilk Gorse and Dodger’s 
Holt, and one or two other places 
of note, he wound up by a mild 
attack upon the wants of the county, 
viz. foxes and funds. 

Lord Snaresborough was heavy 
and slow of speech, hated riding 
to hounds, and only. occasionally 
showed himself in the saddle ; but 
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he was a true British nobleman, 
and a strict preserver of foxes. He 
told the meeting, with a grave, 
gentlemanly tone of voice, that he 
always had foxes, and he always 
had pheasants too; and he intended 
always to have both. 

They then got to business; and 
upon a reference to Lawyer Hooper 
and his book, it was ascertained 
that about two thousand a-year 
could be calculated upon, with a 
popular master (they did not say 
this) ; and that the expenses would 
be about a thousand more, to hunt 
the county in such a manner as 
they thought it ought to be hunted ; 
that is, without stint in servants’ 
horses, in fees and poultry bills, in 
the rental or repairs of covers, and 
in the numbers and efficiency of the 
kennel establishment. 

The Chairman, after stroking his 
moustaches, proceeded to state that 
it was known to several gentlemen 
present that a high compliment had 
been paid to Lord Ashdale. (No, 
no.) ‘Yes, a very high compli- 
ment. It was a proposal to accept 
of the hounds with an adequate 
subscription ; in fact, a subscrip- 
tion so handsome that it seemed 
almost impossible to refuse.’ 

But Lord Ashdale acknowledged 
the honour that had been done him, 
aud shifted the burden on to the 
shoulders of Colonel Beauclerc. 
Now, there is no position in the 
world so flattermg to a man of 
Colonel Beauclere’s tastes as the 
offer of the county hounds. As a 
stranger, or partly so, it placed him 
at once on a footing of intimacy 
with, and in some respects of supe- 
riority to, all the best people of his 
neighbourhood. It was a sort of 
confidence in his purse, his position, 
aud his sportsmanship which de- 
lighted him. It had dwelt in his 
mind long before he left India, and 
ever since he had returned to Eng- 
land; and we do him no more than 
justice in saying that he was as 
anxious for the honour for Frank’s 
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sake at least as for his own, He 
had visions of a county membership, 
and vast popularity, and a nearer 
connection with the highest families, 
if his son should happen to grow 
cooler about Violet, which (if the 
truth must be told) did not appear 
unlikely to a man of the Colonel’s 
own fickle temperament. The fact 
is, he did not know Frank, and he 
regarded himself as the ordinary 
type of his fellow-mortals. He 
would have found less difficulty in 
forgetting other people than him- 
self. Be that as it may, one thing 
was certain, whatever our analysis 
of the motives: the Gordian knot 
was cut. The county was to be. 
hunted, and the pockets of the sub- 
scribers and non-subscribers might 
be buttoned with impunity. 

Colonel Beauclerce drove into the 
Lion yard almost unknown, and 
came out again a master of one of 
the best packs of foxhounds in Eng- 
land. There’s a reality about the 
position, when you once get into its 
details, which is quite undeniable— 
especially the payments. The Colo. 
nel had lit on his legs, as usual, and 
was nearly becoming once more the 
most popular man in England.. 

Then it was that Frank Beauclere 
joined his old schoolfellow at Scar- 
borough ; and looked forward to the 
usual amount of happiness to be 
expected from matrimony, without 
the usual probation of a long en- 
gagemcnt. 

From that visit to Scarborough 
must be dated the results which we 
have now to detail. Daily Frank’s 
love for Violet increased, till it 
became an absorbing passion: and, 
as is invariably the case with men 
slow of purpose but vigorous of 
determination, the opposition with 
which the lovers were met by Ma- 
dame Rosenfels added fuel to the 
flame. The good feeling and mutual 
admiration, which existed between 
himself and Violet’s brother, was 
another strong feature in the en- 
couragement of his affection: and 
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before he left Scarborough he had 
vowed that no power on earth 
should stand between him and the 
object of his love. He was a man 
to keep his word; and it required 
but little persuasion to teach Violet 
that her maidenly reserve might be 
thrown off before so unreasonable 
an opposition as that of Madame. 
One of her characteristics was a 
blind and implicit confidence in 
those she loved. 


oo — 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NORTH AND EAST OF OXFORD STREET. 


We cannot all be masters; nor all masters 
Cannot be truly followed. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

While Frank Beauclere is enjoy- 
ing himself in Scotland, and his 
father is getting ready for the com- 
ing campaign, the season had pro- 
gressed as usual. London had 


emptied itself into the moors, the 
stubbles, the bathing-machines, into 
the continental salons, rivers, lakes 


and mountains, Already the heat 
of the summer was over. Patient 
officials once more threaded the 
streets with light paletots and um- 
brellas. A few carriages began to 
roll along Bond Street, with the 
children and the governess, at all 
events; and though the butcher's 
boy and the lucifer-match vendor 
still occupied the centre of the trot- 
iow, at four o’clock p.m., and the 
scaffolding and ladders were not all 
gone from the front of the shop 
windows, it was manifest to the 
most observant that the winter was 
beginning to set in. It was mild, 
rainy, and greasy to the pedestrian ; 
and the crossing-sweepers and 
blacking-boys were in very decent 
employment. 

Among the former of these two 
useful members of the inferior 
classes, might be seen, at the end of 
October, a rather superior person 
for the occupation which he had 
chosen. Indeed, it looked like no 
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choice, but rather as though the 
honour had been thrust upon him 
unawares. He shouldered his broom 
now and then in a soldier-like 
manner, and seemed almost inclined 
to salute with it, whenever a tightly 
buttoned frock-coat, ormore military 
swagger than common, arrested his 
attention for a moment. There 
was a respectability about his hat, 
which, though old, was not broken, 
and was scrupulously brushed. He 
wore a moustache, too, an appen- 
dage then belonging to a more dis- 
tinguished class of society than at 
present, though he was in other 
respects cleanly shorn. His stable 
jacket and overalls, buttoned up the 
sides, were tidily patched in places ; 
and his shoes had evidently that 
day been submitted to the operation 
of his young friend at the corner. 
T am only thus particular, that the 
reader may acknowledge the exis- 
tence of an aristocracy among the 
crossing-sweepers. He disdained 
to ask for money, though his appear- 
ance had attracted many a stray 
copper from closed pockets. Jonas 
Parker began to be known to the 
frequenters of his crossing, which 
was as scrupulously kept as himself. 
But the crossing was not a fashion- 
able one. It would have excited no 
vehement competition in the pre- 
sent day. It was neither as Lim- 
mer’s nor as Long’s; it yielded 
readily the palm to Piccadilly 
and St. James’s Street, which were 
invariably given by the favour of 
political partisanship to the un- 
acknowledged pledges of a valet’s 
or butler’s love. They are now the 
reward of extraordinary merit in the 
clerical profession, in which few 
other prizes remain to be contended 
for. It was even second to Charing 
Cross and Parliament Street, and 
the purification of that between 
Apsley House and what was Tatter- 
sall’s, than which no service of 
danger can be greater or more 
inadequately recompensed. No; 
Jonas Parker was not ambitious, 
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and the members of the Mendicity 
Society had awarded to the old sol- 
dier the dignified retirement of 
Baker Street, Portman Square. 
His manners and appearance would 
have fitted him for the highest posi- 
tion, but he preferred a moderate 
competence to greater wealth and 
increased danger. , 

In the discharge of his functions 
there happened to him two visions 
which troubled Jonas Parker in one 
day. The first of these was of two 
women, Madame Rosenfelsand Violet 
Carloss, who crossed from Portman 
Square towards Manchester Square 
from west to east. Jonas rubbed 
his eyes, and almost forgot to hold 
out his hat, until the good- humoured 
face of the latter assured him of 
assistance,—he felt so certain and 
yet so uncertain of having seen one 
face, at least, before. The two were 


connected in his mind with one 
another, and yet appeared to have 
no common relationship. He took 
the coppers, which fell, paper and 


all, from the fingers of the younger 
and more beautiful of the two; and 
they continued their walk without 
looking : indeed, much as if Jonas 
Parker were J onas, and nobody else. 
The other happened later in the 
day ; in fact, just as Jonas was about 
to lay down his broom and his call- 
ing, and go home to Mrs. Jonas, 
who lived in the back room of ¢ 
cellar in Carnaby Market. It was 
near to the fashionable quarter, as 
she observed, though a little far for 
him to walk in the morning to his 
beat. 

Just as halfpence were becoming 
scarce, and a modest rain was begin- 
ning to fall, which took considerably 
from the 
street- sweeping, there came by a 
woman of colour. There was some- 
thing remarkable in this. Ladies 
of colour, even in Baker Street, 
were not so common as might be 
imagined from the proximity of the 
retired East Indian captains and 
maiden ladies, who affect that quar- 


romance and comfort of 
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ter. So Jonas Parker scrutinised 
the lady closely. 

Jonas was a married man, with 
two children and a reputation to 
maintain. Had Mrs. Parker been 
present, we hardly think he would 
have been allowed to proceed in the 
way which, as a faithful historian, 
I am bound to state that he did, 
He beckoned the small shoeblack, 
with whom he had been in conver- 
sation the last half-hour, excepting 
when a possible victim presented 
itself to cross the street, and handed. 
over to him his broom. The small 
boy set to work with a will, either 
as enjoying the change from passive 
to active life, or as speculating upon 
a more lucrative finish to his day’s 
work. Jonas Parker. pulled down 
his coat to get rid of the wrinkles, 
a melancholy sign of age in all 
things, and ‘having given his hat 
one turn, he set off to follow the 
footsteps of the dark lady, whom we 
have known under the name of 
Baha. 

Jonas had some reason for this, 
He recognised in her an old ac- 
«inaintane e of some fifteen or sixteen 
years’ standing; and he connected 
her in a misty way with Madame 
Rosenfels and Violet; he did not 
quite know how ; and he had deter- 
mined to see how far he was right 
or wrong. With this purpose he 
walked quietly along the opposite 
side of the street, keeping an eye 
upon the dingy bonnet with tawdry 
ribbons, and a black gown, with a 
smart-coloured petticoat. Occasion- 
ally he was exceedingly busy with 
his hands in his pockets, while she 
admired a shop window, apparently 
hopeless of becoming a purchaser. 
At other times, the little old woman 
by dodging among the carriages 
almost defeated the pursuit. As she 
turned, however, out of one street 
into another, and crossing the New 
Road disappeared up an alley rather 
than a street, Jonas was with her. 

Baba stood by the doorstep of 
a small milkman, preparatory to 
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turning the lock of the area 
Jonas Parker stood by her side. 

‘It’s the woman,’ thought Jonas 
almost aloud, ‘though I’ve not seen 
her these sixteen years.’ 

* That’s Jonas Parker, the soldier 
of the twenty-first that came home 
with us seventeen yearsago. Jonas 
Parker, how do you do?’ 

He returned her greeting, and 
followed her down the area steps to 
a very comfortable parlour rather 
than kitchen, where manifest pre- 
parations were making for a sub- 
stantial tea. Jonas expressed his 
surprise at the meeting in the same 
breath that Baba complimented him 
upon his looks. ‘ Hard times, too, 
Baba; I done no good since I left 
India. Ah! that’s the country for 
a man to live in;’ and Mr. Parker 
exulted at the reminiscence, 

‘For you, Mr. Parker, but not 
for us.’ 

‘Yet you seem to ha’ lit on your 
legs, Baba. You're pretty com- 
fortable here, I suppose. Now, how 
many years might it be since we 
met ?’ 

‘Since we came home together? 
well, near on eighteen. Why, the 
young lady that came with us is 
twenty or more. Don’t you re- 
member Madame ?’ 

‘Madame, Madame ?—to be sure 
Ido. What was her name ?—and 
those children. Why, Baba,’ and 
the colour came and went in Jonas’s 
cheeks with the excitement, ‘I saw 
her to-day.’ 

‘Which of ’em?’ and the dark 
lady seemed anxious on the subject. 

“Two of ’em. Madame and one 
of the young ladies. I thought I 
knew the face,’ and Jonas Parker 
looked as innocent as if he had told 
a falsehood. 

‘Yes, yes; 


Parker. 


and 


possible, possible, Mr. 
She lives at Ly mmers- 
field: but one o’ the piccaninnies is 
gone; dead, Mr. Jonas, dead, you 
know.’ 

‘To be sure; Iremember. Little 
Miss Violet. Poor little thing! but 
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Miss Margaret was the beauty, with 
her great big eyes and curly hair. 
Miss Violet was tender and delicate, 
nurse: excuse me, Mrs. Baba, but 
it comes so natural.’ 


‘But you forget, Mr. Jonas, it’s 
poor little Margaret that died.’ 

‘What, the one as Was the great 
heiress, they said P’ 

‘No, no, not the heiress; she’s 
alive.’ 

‘Who'd ha’ thought it? She 


was the tenderer one of the two. 
Do you recollect when I let poor 
Miss Margaret fall, and broke her 
collar-bone, and the doctor never 
knew it, nor Madame, nor any one 
but you found it out? And you 
wouldn’t have known it, only it 
wasn’t set, so the bones crossed 
one another, and left a little bump. 
Bless her heart, she never cried, 
she was as brave as a lion: and so 
she’s dead and gone! Dear me! 
one never knows.’ 

‘She’s gone. And the other’s 
growed up beautiful.’ Here the 
kettle boiled, and Baba proceeded 
to make tea; Jonas Parker not 
going through the ceremony of a 
pretended move. 

‘And now, tell me, what are you 
doing ?’ 

Jonas Parker was doing nothing, 
and admitted it: as being more 
respectable than sweeping a cross- 
ing. Baba sipped her tea a while 
in silence, revolving many things. 
Jonas Parker only w ondered whence 
Baba derived her resources for such 
creature comforts as she had around 
her. 

The old ayah liked her tea, and 
she liked it well laced. Perhaps 
the uninitiated do not understand 
this; I mean laced with a mere 
soupcon of brandy. This evil habit, 
which we can only forgive as me- 
dicinally, always does mischief to 
somebody; generally to the re- 
cipient. She possessed, too, the 
national characteristic of cunning— 
cunning almost for the sake of itself. 
In a country where lying is univer- 
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sal, a quality as indigenous to the 
children of the soil as to the Cretans 
themselves, and where perjury is 
regarded as an expedient pastime, 
this is not to be wondered at. Baba 
loved to work out a mystery, after 
making one; and it is but fair to 
say that she would have ‘accom- 
plished her object without malice 
or ill-feeling towards any one. 
Rather, in truth, with some regard 
for the person who had unwittingly 
afforded her so congenial an occupa- 
tion. But Baba had educated her- 
self to regard money, even for its 
own sake, as the summum bonum 
of life, and to be attained at all 
hazards. Indeed, with the ex- 
amples she had before her of 
European self-indulgence and ra- 
pacity, under such masters her 
education could not have been 
difficult. 

‘And so you saw the ladies 
to-day, and one of them was 
very beautiful?’ And Baba, having 
finished a third cup of what she 
euphemistically called ‘ tea,’ became 
communicative; her bright eyes 
sparkled: ‘ Now you won’t tell ?’ 

‘Not I,’ said the old soldier, 
looking at the brandy bottle, and 
referring to that mystery ; ‘ not 
{; I does it myself sometimes, 
but it cost me my pension.’ 

As Baba did not understand this, 
she wisely let it pass ; and bending 
down towards him, she whispered, 
somewhat loudly, ‘ She wants to be 
married.’ 

‘Quite right too, to my thinking; 
pretty young lasses like them is 
meant to be married.’ 

‘T never was married,’ threw in 
Baba, forgetful of the claims of 
Mrs. Jonas Parker, whom she did 
not know. 

‘I daresay not, ma’am. It don’t 
fall to the lot on us all,’ replied he, 
looking at her thick features, and 
forgetting that very warm blood 
and a current of stormy affections 
flowed in the veins of the Indian 
woman, ‘And who does she want 
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to marry ? I only wish it was me.’ 
And then Jonas himself remem- 
bered the little obstacle in Carnaby 
Market, even though all other 
things were made straight. 

‘Ah! Mr. Parker, that’s the 
thing ;’ now he began to see what 
it was that was not to be told—at 
least he thought so: ‘but it don’t 
signify, for Madame Rosenfels won’t 
let her.’ The fourth cup had taken 
strong hold of her imagination ; 
she saw things with less cunning 
and more geniality of disposition. 

‘What’s that for? Young man 
noways conformable, I suppose.’ 

Baba made a shrewd guess at 
what her guest meant, but only 
answered by a cheerful nod and 
a wink, which might have stood 
for anything. It represented her 
own sagacity, and Jonas Parker’s 
possible participation in its dis- 
coveries. 

‘Comfortable enough,’ said the 
old lady, in a happy frame of mind, 
in which a letter or two is seldom of 
any consequence ; ‘ but where’s the 
money togoto?’ Here she winked 
again, and if Mr. Parker was not to 
disclose more than he knew yet, he 
was pretty safe to do neither good 
nor evil with it. 

‘What money ? hers or hisn ?’ 

‘Hers, to be sure. Don’t you 
know, if she was to marry, she’d 
take it all with her; and we’re not 
going to stan’ that, Mr. Parker.’ 

‘But I haven’t anything to do 
with it, Baba.’ 

‘No, you haven’t. But Madame 
Rosenfels has,’ and here she looked 
mysteriously tipsy, ‘and so have I.’ 
Here she took a little neat out of 
the bottle. 

‘And who’s the gentleman? 
Any one I know, Baba ?’ 

‘No, not you, or the likes of 
you, said she, laughing good- 
humouredly. ‘ It’s a captain.’ 

‘Oh! a captain; and that’s all, 
is it? Well, if that’s all, it ain’t 
easy to find out. But I don’t see 
what you got to do with it, Baba.’ 
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Baba laughed more heartily, put 
her finger alongside of her nose, 
and proceeded to put the tea-things 
by. She produced a tumbler first, 
and then began to brew for Mr. 
Jonas Parker. 

‘Did you ever hear tell of the 
great Mr. Beauclerc, Mr. Jonas ?’ 

Jonas knew nothing of the party 
in question: but he knew it was a 
very common name in India; as 
well known as any family there. 

‘ And I think that’s the man.’ 

‘Wonderful fine man, I have 
heard. Been in India a long time,’ 
said the old soldier. 

‘I mean his son,’ replied Baba, 
who was an admirer of youth. 

‘Perhaps he’s better than his 
father; leastways he’s younger.’ 
And then he rose from his chair. 
‘ Beauclerc, thought he; ‘ why 
that was the name of the very 
man he helped to bring in the 
drowning lady at St. Hilda, so it 

was; and her name was Violet. 
As he had not indulged in laced 
tea, he kept the fact to himself, 
and only poured one glass on the 
top of the discovery to keep it 
tighter. Jonas Parker was prudent; 
Baba only cunning. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the co- 
loured lady, as she returned from 
the cupboard in which she had 
deposited her tea-things. ‘Come 
here; Ill tell you something. 
Plenty of money, plenty of tea— 
ha! ha! Now you go.’ 

‘Tell me, if you can, where that 
Mr. Beauclere lives now, and I’ll 
be obleeged to you, Baba.’ 

‘I don’t know: the son’s a sol- 
dier. He’s often at Lymmersfield. 
You go there: go down and see ; 
they'll tell you all about him.’ 

Then Jonas walked up the area 
steps again, and let himself out. 
He took Baba’s advice one fine 
morning, and walked down to 
Lymmersfield. . He easily found out 
that the Beaucleres lived at Bean- 
vale, near Grammerton. At present 
it was all he wanted to know, 
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The next morning Mr. Shearham 
sat in his office in St. Swithin’s 
Lane ; that is, the inner or private 
office, separated by an anteroom 
from a long, low room which served 
for his clerks. His partner, Fleece- 
hall, had a room on the opposite side 
of the stairs, where he transacted 
the heavy business of the firm, 
Shearham was a tall, thin, sharp- 
featured man; still a beau gargon 
of fifty-five, looking ten years 
younger ; scrupulously brushed 
about the whiskers and side-locks, 
which were straight and hard, like 
his features. In colour he was iron- 
grey, all over. 

At the corner of the Mansion 
House stopped a brougham, quiet, 
but admirably appointed, with one 
horse. A handsome woman of 
middle age got out of it, and a 
beautiful girl remained behind, 
with a book which she did not 
read. The former was Madame 
Rosenfels, the latter was Violet 
Carloss. Madame took her way 
down St. Swithin’s Lane, looked 
at a number, passed through an 
open door up some stairs, hand- 
some and decorated with flowers, 
fruit and cherubim in composition, 
and found herself shortly in the 
presence of Mr. Shearham. 

‘We got rid of the property 
according to your wish, my dear 
Madame Rosenfels; it was the best 
thing that you could do.’ This fol- 
lowed the usual topics of health 
and weather. ‘It was an unlucky 
investment as it turned out. No- 
body could foresee it, and you acted 
in concert with Mr. Colville, as 1] 
understood. I am glad you are out 
of it with no gre: at loss. The fact 
is they have built too much at pre- 
sent; they will begin again in a 
year or two.’ 

‘You think so?’ Madame had 
her own ideas on the subject, but 
did not disclose them. 

‘Ido; the surplus population of 
London must go somewhere. Why 
not to Lymmersfield ? ?—and then it 
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might be more valuable. However, 
the money, minus the expenses, is 
paid into your banker's.’ 

‘In my name ?’ 

‘In yours, of course. We recog- 
nise no one else. Mr. Colville is 
not a trustee. No one has been 
uppointed since General Fletcher’s 
resignation. If you will favour me 
with your instructions, I have an 
investment or two now which might 
suit you for Miss Carloss.’ 

‘In my name, in Lothbury’s bank 
Thank you, Mr. Shearham. T'll 
think of it. The girl has set her 
heart or her head on this match, 
and I can hardly say that at her 
age I approve of such a step.’ Mr. 
Shearman drew his chair nearer. 

‘ Adelaide,’ said, the iron-grey 
gentleman tenderly, more tenderly 
indeed than one generally announces 
a truth, and looking as if ‘ Ade- 
laide’ had slipped out in an unwit- 
ting moment, ‘ your ward must not 
marry. Excuse my earnestness, but 
I hav e your inter ests at heart alone.’ 

‘ Adelaide’ looked  mollified: 
‘Thank you; I believe it.’ 

‘ If she marries, or whenever she 
marries, arrangements must be 
made for handing over the trust 
property intact. “The sum should 
be 32.960/. You would be prepared 
with the deficit, eight thousand 
seven hundred and odd, which has 
been changed from its original in- 
vestment into other channels, and 
now lies partly in your own name at 
Messrs. Lothbury’s, and, partly, I 
presume, in tangible securities else- 
where. You w ould be prepared for 
that of course.’ The rascal knew she 
would not be prepared for it,and that 
if she could have been so, it would 
have entailed utter ruin upon her. 
But Mr. Shearham was in love, and 
a lawyer in love is a wolf only in 
(lisguise, so he spoke kindly and 
ve ntly without we uiting for an an- 
swer. ‘] can relieve your anxieties 
on that score.’ He took her hand, 
which was still handsome, but im- 
passive ; he looked in her face, which 
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was pale, and imperceptibly agitated. 
She did much to control her upper 
lip, which would shake at the alter- 
natives presented to her. ‘Yes, 
Adelaide, I repeat the proposal I 
made you some time back. I love 
you, and will take you for my wife. 
We'll pay this money between us, if 
it must be paid, but we can keep 
the girl and the fortune fora few 
years longer, I see that we may 
enjoy wealth and a position which 
will leave far behind it these petti- 
fogging calculations.’ 

Madame Rosenfels saw her way 
clearly enough, and found her pur- 
pose to be best served in temporis- 
ing. She would prefer to keep the 
fortune without the lawyer as long 
as she could, but she thought him 
no bad resource to fall back upon 
when the fortune was gone ; so she 
answered simply, returning the pres- 
sure of the lawyer’s hand so gently, 
and looking down at his bright 
boots so modestly, ‘ You are gene- 
rous, Mr. Shearman, to propose to 
share my poverty. I cannot allow 
this sacrifice. It would be unjust. 
No ; let me think over your genero- 
sity, and when a brighter prospect 
opens before us, then, indeed,’—the 
lady hesitated, rose, and blushed, as 
far as she was capable of doing so, 
and the lawyer pressed her hand- 
some fingers to his lips with consi- 
derable fervour. He looked at her 
face (he was but mortal), but she 
drew down her short black veil, and 
turned upon her heel. He led her 
through his anteroom, protected her 
from the inquisitive glances of his 
clerks, and with one more propitia- 
tory pressure of the hand, opened 
the door and saw her descend the 
stairs. 

When she reached the brougham, 
she found standing at the window 
a very handsome man, with an air 
of great fashion about him, talking 
to Violet. As she - stopped, he 
turned, and presented to her the 
face she had not seen for many 
years.- It was Colonel Beauclere. 
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He greeted her with a manner un- 
equalled for ease, and with a tone of 
chivalrous gallantry not affected by 
young England. He reminded her 
of their former acquaintance, and 
complimented her on the little 
change that time had wrought in 
her. All this the Colonel was 
capable of doing remarkably well. 

‘IT saw your protégée, and could 
not resist the pleasure of renewing 
our acquaintance: hitherto I have 
been unfortunate. You return to 
Lymmersfield soon ?’ 

‘To-morrow ;’ then Madame felt 
it quite impossible to resist, and 
gave herself up to the ple: usure of an 
unrestrained conversation with an 
old friend. I cannot say that any 
weakness of determination however 
replaced her necessities by friend- 
ship. 

An hour later there came another 
knoek at the clerks’ office; and a 
black tace with a bonnet and ribbons 
of bright colours, which appeared 
to have neither beginning nor end, 
put itself into the door, 

‘Mr. Shearham at home, gentle- 
men ?’ said the thick lips belonging 
to the ribbons. 

‘T'll see; Jones, just see if Mr. 
Shearham can see the lady. A 
slight titter went round the room, 
while Baba examined the almanack 
over the fireplace; but Jones re- 
turned with a desire that Baba 
should walk in, which she did. 

‘You've come for your money, | 
presume? In a minute.’ The 
lawyer rang his bell. ‘ Mr. Jones, 
be good enough to bring me. the 
box with Madame Rosenfels’ ac- 
count. Ten pounds,I think, There, 
madame ;’ and he handed to her a 
clean crisp Bank of England note ; 
‘be good enough tosign that receipt.” 
Baba committed to paper some 
hieroglyphies, which stood for her 
name. Shearham locked it up with 
other papers. ‘A most amiable 
lady, Madame Rosenfe's; I think 
you were a nurse in her family.’ 
Shearham rubbed his hands, as if 
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the woman had already enjoyed the 
very quintessence of happiness. 

‘Very good woman indeed, sare 
I helped her to nurse her little gir Is,’ 

‘Not herown. I think she never 
had any family ?’ inquisitively asked 
the lawyer. 

‘No, no, little piccaninnies, all 
the way from Madras 

‘A generous kind- he: arted lady ; 
and doesn’t for get your services.’ 

‘I don’t forget. No, I never shall.’ 
I think Baba’s mistake was inten- 
tional. 

‘Forty pounds a year; very hand- 
some, very handsome indeed.’ 

‘Oh yes; but I shall want a little 
more. Poor old father out in India. 
Madame and I settle all that.’ 
Here she closed her eyes and rocked 
herself. 

‘I hardly think Madame Rosen- 
fels would be justified in advancing 
much more, for services so long 
passed.’ That's a feeler, thought 
Shearham. 

‘Oh! she don’t forget, no more 
do I. Ithink Madame will do what 
I want.’ 

‘Well, course, we shall be 
happy to arrange according to her 
instructions. Nice day for the 
time of year; good morning. Mr. 
Jones,’ and the lawyer rang the 
bell again, ‘show the lady out.’ As 
the door closed he resumed his 
occupation with the parchment. 
‘ That’s a finisher for her.’ 

In a minute or two he started 
up, and soliloquised : ‘ I don’t quite 
understand this; how much does 
this woman know? She may have 
an idea of Madame’s defalcations. 
No one gets forty pounds a year for 
nothing. I almost wish I had 
waited a little. Too precipitate— 
too precipitate. Always was when 
women are concerned. There may 
be something behind which I know 
nothing about. There’s no doubt 
she’s been using some of this trust 
money. As to old Fletcher, he never 
looked after it ; ;andC olville i is worse 
than he. . Parsons are the stupidest 
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fellows alive in such matters. The 
worst of it is, there’s no getting 
over them. Mr. Jones, what’s that 
black woman’s address ? Not know 
it! then you ought to know it. 
Pray ascertain for me, directly.’ 
Mr.Jones shortly returned. ‘Thank 
you, that willdo. What should she 
know about trust money! India’s 
«curious place. What has Madame 
heen about? One never knows 
what’s been going on there. Charm- 
ing woman though! Nonsense, 
can'tbe. Carries her pitcher pretty 
straight to the well and back again, 
il be bound.’ _ She’s a nest-egg 
somewhere ; but what she gives a 
black old devil like that forty pounds 
uw year for, I can’t tell. We must 
keep an eye on her at all events. 
[ could make use of'a few thousand 
pounds just now; and I think 
Adelaide Rosenfels and I might 
manage it together pretty well.’ 
With such considerations, choked 
off for the time, Mr. Shearham set 
to work at his will case again. 

One word of explanation here 
may serve to render this part of 
Madame Rosenfels’ conduct clear. 
When Major Carloss died he left 
his daughter to the care of Madame, 
in whom he had every confidence ; 
desiring, by his last testament, that 
the income derivable from 32,96ol. 
in the funds should be enjoyed by his 
daughter, under the sole guardian- 
ship of Madame Rosenfels, until 
her twenty-fifth year; but that in 
the event of her marriage before 
that period the whole should be 
handed over to her husband, and 
the income settled upon herself. 
She was to have no power over the 
capital, which was to be divided at 
the survivor’s death between her 
children, or, there being no issue, to 
revert to her brother. A private 
note had requested Colville to in- 
terest himself in seeing these instruc- 
tions carried out. Of absolute 
authority it gave him none. When 
Major Carloss died he had formed 
no high ideas of woman’s indepen- 
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dent enjoyment of property, and 
with this money Madame Rosenfels 
had been tampering. 

Her knowledge of Colonel Beau- 
clere recalled painful recollections. 
She had been the depository on the 
death-bed of her friend, Mrs. Car- 
loss, of a secret which affected the 
character of that lady. The daugh- 
ter, whom Major ¢ Carloss had sent 
to England, and never seen more, 
he possibly suspected not to be his 
own. Madame Rosenfels knew her 
not to be so. She had however one 
virtue, fidelity ; she had never hinted 
her knowledge for the best of rea- 
sons. Her own interest never re- 
quired that she should do so. She 
brought the secret with her to 
England, where she cherished it 
until it should become profitable to 
reveal it ; there might be a necessity 
for that course, and it was a prin- 
ciple of Madame never to sacrifice 
herself. She had never seen Colonel 
Beauclere since his unfortunate 
visit at the Major’s bungalow; but 
she began to think that it might 
be time to make known to him his 
participation in the interests of the 
case. We need not recapitulate the 
terms in which she did so. 


CHAPTER XX. 


RESULTS OF DETERMINED 
OPPOSITION, 


THE 


Love is not to be reasoned down, nor lost 
In high ambition. CONGREVE. 


The Colonel had had a good day’s 
sport, and rode home in excellent 


spirits. They were easing their 
horses, as they pulled up on the 
hard road, after an accommodating 
piece of turf, when Frank broke 
silence by a sudden exclamation, 
‘By Jove! I know him now.’ 

‘Then I hope the acquaintance 
is worth making,’ said Charlie 
Ryder, who was one of the com- 
any. 

*He’s the fellow that fished us 
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both out of the lake at St. Hilda, 
sir.’ 

‘You don’t say so,’ replied the 
Colonel. ‘Where is he?’ looking 
round as if he expected to see him 
up a tree. 

‘Why, in your stable, sir, 1 hope. 
I left him there this mor ning. He 
brought my hack to the door. 
Johnson says he’s come to us as 
a helper. He’s an old soldier; 
been in India.’ 

‘There are a good many old 
soldiers about, my boy; but if he 
pulled you out of the water he shall 
be welcome.’ 

So that was the way that Jonas 
Parker passed into the Beaucleres’ 
service. 

Most people understand the mise- 
ries of an ill-assorted dinner. Mrs. 
Colville knew her elements and her 
cook ; and yet she insisted upon the 
necessity of such an entertainment, 
because Frank Beauclerc wascoming 
for a week. So Colville gave way, 
only upon one condition—that there 
was to be no singing, a mark of 
forethought as praiseworthy as it 
was uncommon. 

But the best designs are thwarted 
by accidents of the most trivial 
nature; and he for whom a house- 
hold was to be put to extreme in- 
convenience, for whom good stock 
was to be turned into bad soup, 
oysters of great rarity to be dis- 
guised in provincial paste, and 
lobsters at seven and sixpence each 
to be converted into curious com- 
pounds by the aid of oil, vinegar, 
eggs, cayenne pepper, lettuces and 
dirt, could not make his appear- 
ance. The following gives some 
insight into the reasons why :— 


‘Beauvale, April 18. 


‘My dear Mrs. Colville,—I am 
sorry to say that 1 cannot spend 
next week with you as I proposed. 
I may come for a day or two, but 
you must not count upon me. My 
father looks unwell. His spirits 
are low, so different from him gene- 
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rally ; and altogether he seems put 
out about something. It cannot be 
the hunting, for much as he likes 
> he has plenty of other resources. 

Cartilage, who seems to be a ver Vv 
clever fellow, s says it’s liver. Very 
likely, but he never had any liver, 
that I can make out, before. Alto. 
gether I’m puzzled about it. At 
eny rate I should not like to 
leave him, for he’s kinder than 
ever. Besides all this, he likes 
society, and we must have somebody 
here. 

‘We had a visit from Madame 
Rosenfels a fortnight ago. Strange 
to say, since then. he has said no- 
thing about the wedding; but | 
fear he is disappointed about Violet, 
and thinks I ought to have married 
2 woman of fashion. He has asked 
Lady Evelyn here for next week, 
with old Lady Ashdale and Lord 
Snareshorough, and he would be 
disappointed if I were away. I 
believe if I was to: marry at once, 
he’d forget all about Lady Evelyn. 
As to Madame, it’s too bad. She 
has done nothing but throw ob- 
stacles in the way. This cannot 
last long. IL shall run up and see 
Violet on Thursday; but I shall 
return on Saturday, if you can give 
me a bed for two nights, —Believe 
me, ever sincerely yours, 

* Frank BEavuccerc.’ 

This letter implied to Mrs. Col- 
ville’s mind more than it said; and 
so she told her husband. There 
was something wrong. 

‘What did Madame 
want down at Beanvale ?’ 

‘That’s just what Frank wants 
to know, my deai 

At Beauvale ‘the 
startling enough. 

‘Frank,’ said the Colonel, after 
Lady Evelyn’s famous visit, ‘ have 
you well considered matters about 
your engagement?’ Don’t let it 
take place at present; after all, 
you are but young to begin the 
responsibilities of lie.’ 

‘Older than you were, my dear 


Rosenfels 


change 


was 
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father,’ said Frank, without hesi- 
tation. 

* You may not be so fortunate as 
I, Frank.’ The Colonel was too 
much of a gentleman to have said 
anything else, whatever he might 
have felt. ‘The Ashdales have been 
most kind to us, and his interest in 
the county——’ 

‘My dear father, I am just as 
capable of the responsibility of 
managing one wife as another. I’m 
sure you would not have me barter 
my truth and my happiness for 
such a mess of pottage as the 
county.’ 

‘There, there, my boy; not a 
word more.’ 

Frank had a firm conviction that 
Madame Rosenfels was playing him 
false for some purpose of her own. 
He had no idea for what; but there 
might be half a dozen reasons. To 
marry Violet to some one of her 
own friends or acquaintances, and 
who would prove a more pliant tool 
than himself. To keep her income 
for herself until she married again ; 
more unlikely things had happened 
than that. Or that jealousy by 
which women of small minds are 
sometimes governed in thwarting 
others. He was quite sure of his 
father’s affection for him; though 
he believed he was desirous of 
showing it in a different way from 
that which seemed good to himself. 
This fact rather urged him to give 
the Colonel no time for remon- 
strance, but to do what he certainly 
knew to be right by Violet, and 
thought to be expedient. He could 
not understand his father’s temper, 
so good, so generous, so affectionate ; 
and now so despondent, so gloomy, 
and all at the loss of a little county 
position—nothing more. He could 
not understand it. 

When Frank came to Lymmers- 
field, he saw Violet Carloss; but 
Madame Rosenfels managed to be 
out of the way. He did not care 
particularly about that. When 
Violet came over afterwards to see 
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her friend, she threw herself into 
the arms of Alice and began to cry. 
Things were evidently coming to a 
crisis. They always are when the 
floods rise. The conversation with 
Frank had been a trying one, and 
was not without its results. 

‘ Alice, darling, I cannot bear it ; 
I thought we were to be happy, and 
now . 

‘And what does the Colonel say 
to it all ?’ 

‘Nothing at all. Frank says that 
it is all right: that his father has 
been only tormented by aunt, and 
that he will take me straight to 
Beauvale, and all will be well.’ 
And then she sobbed again in her 
friend’s arms. 

‘ And you mean to trust him ?’ 

‘ Griffin, you’ve never loved any- 
body ;’ the Griffin shut her lips 
closely, and her eyes moistened ; 
‘at least not Frank. I'd trust him 
if he hadn’t a friend in the world 
or a coat to his back. I’d lay down 
my life for him to-day if it would 
serve him; and some day or other 
I'll have you at Beauvale, to show 
you how well he deserved it.’ 

Alice Colville put her arm round 
her friend’s neck, and kissed her, 
dropping a tear or two (Heaven 
knows why—for she never told 
any one), and walked her off to the 
solitude of the other end of the 
garden. They were far from every- 
body, and enjoyed their low spirits 
amazingly. 

And then the dinner-party, so 
long threatened, took place. The 
results were as usual. A lukewarm 
dinner, a room like the black hole in 
Calcutta, sixteen people of all sorts 
without two ideas in common in a 
room not much larger than the 
ideas themselves—which is not 
saying much for its size—and an 
exceedingly hearty welcome. Bar- 
rington would talk about New- 
market, Philbert about his new 
breech-loader, Manning about turn- 
pike trusts, and young Pastor about 
parish schools. Dufferling was 
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great on the bank discount, and the 
volunteer movement, of which he 
had just become a colonel; but his 
wife did not sing, which was some 
consolation to Colville, and, let us 
hope, to the rest of the company. 
Everything had gone off well ex- 
cepting the guests themselves, when 
an incident simple enough in itself 
occurred, which was the precursor 
of a catastrophe for which the 
reader can scarcely be prepared. 

‘Please, ma’am, you’re wanted,’ 
said the butler, mysteriously ; and 
Mrs. Colville slipt out of the room. 
She was met by the young ladies’ 
maid. 

‘Where’s Miss Colville?’ 
girl began to cry. 

‘Indeed, ma’am, I don’t know.’ 

‘Don’t know? Nonsense: she’s 
gone over to Miss. Carloss, most 


likely.” And Mrs. Colville, in her 


The 


goodness of heart, began to think 
that Violet had sent for her, being 
worse. ‘Send over the boy directly.’ 

‘Please, ma’am,’ said the girl-— 
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who, between an innate sense of. 
danger, and fear of her mistress, 
kept a corner of her apron in her 
eye—‘I found this note on her 
dressing-table. I think it’s directed 
to you.’ 

Mrs. Colville took the note from 
the girl’s hand, and by the light of 
the hall lamp she read it. ‘ That 
will do, Anne; it’s all right, you 
need not send the boy.’ She waited 
a moment to recover lierself, and 
returned to her guests. And shortly 
after her guests took their depar- 
ture. They all agreed that it was 
a charming dinner; and Philbert 
has since changed his opinion of 
Barrington, and speaks of him as 
an intimate friend. 

As soon as they were gone, Mrs. 
Colville showed the note to her 
husband. He went at once to 
Madame Rosenfels, whom he found 
deploring the flight of Violet. The 
two were gone together. We shall 
see for what purpose, and how they 
fared. 
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BELGIUM:! 


'V ENTS, in these our times, crowd 
so rapidly upon each other, that 
we are already far away from that 
week of the early winter, when 
nearly all the newspapers in Eng- 
land were discussing, with many 
prophecies of coming ill, the life 
and character of the aged monarch 
who had just breathed his last at 
Laeken. We trust, however, that 
it is not even yet too late to ask 
some few readers to accompany us, 
while we retrace the events of his 
reign, inquire in what state he left 
his adopted country, and estimate 
the chances of that country in the 
immediate future. 

The diplomatists of Viennashowed 
in the arrangements which they 
made for the advantage of Holland, 
the same want of foresight for which 
they have been justly reproached in 
so many other instances. That they 
should have failed to appreciate the 
importance of the desire for na- 
tional life which was beginning to 
be felt in so many small European 
communities, was not, perhaps, ex- 
traordinary; but it was extra- 
ordinary that in dealing with a 
country which had, like the Nether- 
lands, been the scene of such fierce 
religious struggles, they should 
have overlooked the strength of the 
religious antipathy of Catholic and 
Protestant. Overlook it, however, 
they did, and thinking only of the 
importance of erecting a barrier 
against French ambition, they gave 
the provinces, which we now know 
as Belgium, ‘comme un accroisse- 


ment de territoire’ to that very 
Holland which had but a few years 
before been annexed to France, on 
the plea that it had been formed 
by the ‘alluvium of French rivers. 
This ill-assorted marriage lasted 
little more than fifteen years. Great 
benefits were, during its continu- 
ance, conferred upon the lower 
classes in Belgium; for the wide 
colonial possessions of Holland 
offered to them a noble market for 
their industry. This was the rea- 
son why the lower glasses were the 
last to join in the revolt; and if 
they had not been so much under 
aristocratical and priestly influence, 
it may well be doubted whether 
they would have joined in it at all. 
While, however, the Dutch mer- 
chants felt towards the Belgians 
who had been admitted to share 
the advantages of their long- 
established commercial prosperity, 
pretty much as the English felt 
towards the Scotch in the days of 
Darien, the middle and higher 
ranks in Belgium were thoroughly 
hostile to Dutch ascendancy. First, 
there was a religious grievance ; for 
the clergy distrusted a Protestant 
king, and abhorred a constitution 
which treated all religions alike. 
Then Belgium returned only one 
member to the States-General for 
every 61,000 of its inhabitants; 
while Holland returned one member 
for every 37,000. Not less irrita- 
ting was the preponderance which 
was given to the Dutch language in 
the transaction of business, and the 
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unlucky arrangements which had 
been adopted for raising and dis- 
tributing the taxes. To these great 
causes were added many smaller 
ones; such as, annoyance at the 
abolition of the jury, political pro- 
secutions, the greater favour ac- 
corded in the army to Dutch 
officers, the transference of the 
Supreme Court to the Hague, and 
the suspicions which the king 
brought upon himself by his habit 
of stock-jobbing. 

These and other grievances, 
which had been long fermenting in 
the public mind, led in 1828 to the 
formation of a party which took the 
name of ‘ The Union,’ the character 
of which was at first rather reform- 
ing than revolutionary, but which 
paved the way for the overthrow of 
the Dutch Government. 

Reform would, perhaps, have been 
longer in passing into revolution if 
it had not been for the three days 
in Paris, and the fall of the elder 
Bourbons. These events excited the 
passions of the people of Brussels. 
In August 1830, disturbances began ; 
and in September they had their 
‘four glorious days.’ The Dutch 
troops retreated after some hard 
fighting, and an extempore Pro- 
visional Government had to decide 
on the future of the land. 

Then ensued a period of anx- 
ious negotiation, of intrigues and 
counter-intrigues ; but the upshot 
of all was that, on the 7th of 
February 1831, the Provisional 
Government retired from office, and 
M. Surlet de Chokier—a man of 
advanced years and high personal 
character, assumed the conduct of 

affairs as regent. M. Hymans truly 
says, speaking of the Provisional 
Government :— 

Lorsque, le 26 septembre, ils ouvrirent 
leur premiére séance 4 l’hétel de ville, au 
bruit de tocsin et de la fusillade, ils avaient 
pour tout mobilier une table de bois blanc, 
prise dans un corps de garde, et deux bou- 
teilles vides, surmontées chacune d’une 
chandelle. Leurs seules ressources con- 
sistaient dans la somme de fr. 21°96, que ren- 
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fermait la caisse communale. Lorsqu’ils se 
retirérent, le 25 février, la dissolution du 
royaume des Pays-Bas était proclamée “par 
la Conférence de Londres, et la Belgique, 4 
la veille d’étre reconnue par les monarques 
de la sainte-alliance, avait une armée, une 
administration, un trésor, un pouvoir régu- 
lier, une assemblée constituante, et la charte 
ia plus libérale de l'Europe. 

In doing this great work they were 
assisted. by a Congress consisting of 
z00 members, w hich in little more 
than two months elaborated a 
constitution containing amongst 
other well-known and excellent pro- 
visions one which had not hither- 
to made its way into legislation 
—the complete separation of the 
Church and State. A hundred and 
eleven members, as against fifty- 
nine, voted for this—a fact which 
shows, if weremember the intolerant 
spirit which was manifested in the 
appeal of the Belgian bishops to 
the Congress of Vienna against a 
Protestant King, that the principles 
of Lamennais had made no inconsi-~ 
derable progress among the Belgian 
Catholics. 

To detail the events of the next 
few months wouid be unnecessarily 
to inflict upon our readers the his- 
tory of one of the most compli- 
cated negotiations and one of the 
least interesting wars which have 
taken place in modern times. They 
shall hear nothing of the London 
Conference and its many protocols. 
Suffice it to say that on the 21st of 
July, 1831, Leopold, sixth son of 
Francis of Saxe-Coburg, became 
first King of the Belgians, that the 
King of “Holland showed alike in 
diplomacy and in war all the cha- 
racteristic obstinacy of his race, even 
threatening at one time to follow 
the example of Van Speyk, the 
young officer who blew up his gun- 
boat rather than let it fall into the 
hands of the enemy,—that the arms 
of Leopold, at first unsuccessful, 
were strengthened by French to say 
nothing of English aid, and that the 
Frenchevacuated the soil of Belgium 
in the month of January 1833, after 
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having crushed Chassé at Antwerp, 
just before the end of 1832. 

Of all the changes and chances 
of the time none was more auspi- 
cious for Belgium than that which 
transferred the Seals of the Foreign 
Office from Lord Aberdeen to Lord 
Palmerston. 


Qwil me soit permis (says General 
Goblet, an active negotiator in those days, 
‘in his Memoirs, quoted by M. Hymans) 
de rendre hommage 4 ce ministre illustre. 
La Belgique a toujours trouvé en lui le dé- 
fenseur le plus dévoué; et si la recon- 
naissance doit égaler les services rendus, la 
notre doit étre sans bornes envers ‘homme 
qui, 4 juste titre, regarde le nouveau 
royaume comme l'une de ses créations, 


Testimonies of this kind to the real 
worth of Lord Palmerston may be 
consolatory to some of those who 
followed him through the last two 
Parliaments and had often to ask 
themselves whether one known per- 
sonally to younger politicians chiefly 
as a dexterous manager of the House 
of Commons, was indeed the great 
man they would fain have believed 
him to be. 

Long before the conclusion of the 
war with Holland the political life 
of the new nation was developing 
itself in a steady and regular 
manner. The Congress was dis- 
solved in July 1831, immediately 
after the inauguration of the King, 
and in September a House of 
Representatives, consisting of 102, 
and a Senate, consisting of 51 
members were already assembled. 

Questions relating to the army 
and to foreign affairs were those 
which excited most attention in the 
first two sessions, but as early as 
1831 the adverse parties of Liberals 
and Clericals were in presence of 
each other, and the breach between 
them was widened by the Encycli- 
cal letter of Gregory XVI. in 
August 1832, which was directed 
against the constitutional liberties 
of Belgium. 

Useful measures were not, how- 
ever, neglected amidst the strife of 
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parties, and before the settlement 
with Holland in 1839 had defini- 
tively fixed the boundaries of the 
new kingdom, the army had been 
remodelled, the tribunals had been 
regulated, the great railway from 
Antwerp to the Prussian frontier 
had been decreed and partially com- 
pleted, the Provincial and commu- 
nal institutions of the country had 
been settled. A Catholic University 
had been founded at Malines and 
transferred to Louvain. A Liberal 
University had been founded at 
Brussels, while thetwo State Univer- 
sities of Liége and Ghent, together 
with the system of examination for 
degrees, had been reorganised. Most 
of these matters gave occasion to 
sharp debates, more especially the 
law of the communes, whichoccupied 
more than 100 sittings of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

The final arrangements with Hol- 
land, which put an end to all danger 
from without, at the expense of the 
sacrifice of a population of 380,000 
in Luxemburg and Limburg, who 
passed once more under Dutch rule, 
had naturally the effect of turning 
the attention of Belgian politicians 
to those internal questions upon 
which they were divided in opinion. 
The society called the ‘Union,’ 
which paved, as we have seen, the 
way for the revolution, was com- 
posed indifferently of Catholics and 
Liberals, who were welded as closely 
together by hatred of the House of 
Nassau, as our churchmen and dis- 
senters were in1688. The elections 
to the Congress were likewise made 
without any reference to the re- 
ligious opinions of the deputies. 
The same may be said of the first 
cabinets of the King, but the cabinet 
of 1834, at the head of which was 
M. de Theux, was distinctly in- 
tended to be a mixed cabinet, repre- 
senting, as equally as might be, both 
the parties which divided the state. 
When, however, all fear of aggression 
from abroad was for the time at an 
end, avery general impression grew 
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up that it was time to allow free 
play to party views, and that Bel- 
gium would, like other constitu- 
tional states, find it most to her 
advantage to be ruled by each of 
her parties in turn, as each from 
time to time secured a majority in 
the electoral body. Effective ex- 
pression was given to these views 
in an article by M. Devaux, which 
appeared about this time in the 
Revue Nationale, and is generally 
spoken of as marking a turning- 
point in Belgian politics. Strangely 
enough, it was this same M. Devaux 
who first submitted the name of 
Leopold to the Congress. The Libe- 
rals made the first move, and over- 
threw the Government of M. de 
Theux in 1840, substituting for it a 
cabinet whose leader was M. Rogier. 
Their adversaries soon returned the 
blow by prevailing upon the Senate 
to adopt, in 1841, an address to the 
Crown of more than doubtful le- 
gality, deprecating the system of 
government by party, and asking 
for a mixed cabinet. The King hesi- 
tated for three weeks, then yielded, 
and dismissed M. Rogier and his 
colleagues. 

The head of the new Government 
was M. Nothomb, a man of Liberal 
inclinations, but so much afraid of 
being considered to lean too much 
to either side as to be quite unable 
to give to his policy any decided 
character. The one important 
measure which marked his four 
years’ tenure of power was the law 
regulating primary education—a 
subject upon which compromise was 
natural. Few ministers have been 
more fiercely attacked from both 
sides of a legislative assembly, and 
on one occasion he was supported 
by no follower out of his own 
cabinet. His Government, which 
had been completely remodelled 
since it came into power in 1841, 
fell immediately after the general 
elections of 1845 had shown that, if 
the Liberals were not in a majority 
amongst the electors, they at least 
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had on their side the vast pre- 
ponderance of ability and energy 
and a powerful following amongst 
the masses of the towns... Two acts 
which passed under the régime of 
M. Nothomb were much criticised 
at the time, and being nicknamed 
the ‘reactionary laws,’ attached 
to it disagreeable recollections in 
the minds of the people. The one 
limited to some extent the rights of 
the commune, to the advantage of 
the central authority, the other 
broke up the larger coi.munes into 
electoral sections, with a view— 
which turned out to be anything 
but prophetic—of causing the elec- 
tions to turn, not upon great party 
questions, but upon trifling local 
ones. 

The resignation of the Nothomb 
ministry in 1845 put the King in a 
difficult position. He sent for M. 
Rogier, but M. Rogier could not 
undertake the Government without 
having the right of dissolving, be- 
cause his cabinet would otherwise 
have merely existed on sufferance. 
The King, always inclined to mode- 
rate counsels, shrank from dissolv- 
ing the Chamber which had only 
just been called into life, and sum- 
moned to his aid M. Van de Weyer, 
whose long absence from Belgium 
as minister in England had given 
to him a position outside and above 
her parties. Of the Liberalism of a 
man so wise and so cultivated as 
M. Van de Weyer there could, of 
course, be not a shadow of doubt, 
but it was not precisely of a colour 
to suit that of his co-religionists at 
home. Their Liberalism was mili- 
tant and aggressive, his philoso- 
phical and conciliatory. 

The ministry of M. Van de Weyer 
lasted only eight months, and the 
King once more appealed to M. 
Rogier, who explained in a long 
letter the conditions upon which he 
was willing to take the helm of 
affairs. Two of these conditions, 
that, viz. M. Rogier should be at 
liberty to dismiss public function- 
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aries who embarrassed his Govern- 
ment, and should have the power of 
dissolving the Chambers if he could 
not govern with them, were ob- 
jected to by the King, and M. de 
Theux was again sent for. He 
‘ame in with a purely Clerical 
vabinet, and maintained himself in 
place for sixteen months, passing 
in the meantime some useful mea- 
sures. The Liberal minority in the 
Chambers was, however, enthusiasti- 
“ally supported out of doors, and 
the country grew ever more and 
more indisposed to the rule of the 
Clericals. At last, the partial elec- 
tions of 1847 having turned out de- 
cidedly unfavourable, the ministry 
resigned, and power passed into the 
hands of their opponents. 

In waging war against the mi- 
nistry of M. de Theux, the Liberals 
had availed themselves of their un- 
doubted constitutional rights, to 
hold a great political gathering in 
the Hotel de Ville at Brussels. 
After the fall of the July monarchy, 
a letter from Louis Philippe was 
found and published in the Revue 
Retrospective, in which he expatiated 
to his son-in-law on the danger of 
permitting so revolutionary a pro- 
ceeding, and assured him that 
France would be ready to support 
him against popular agitation. 


Invida fatorum series, summisque negatum 
Stare diu! 


M. Rogier came into power on the 
12th of August 1847, and amongst 
his colleagues was a ‘novus homo.’ 
M. Frére-Orban, the new Minister 
of Public Works, then five-and- 
thirty, bad only just been elected 
for the first time a representative 
of the people, but he had been 
known as a distinguished advo- 
cate in his native town of Liége 
and as a member of the Association 
Libérale. Born in very humble 
circumstances, he had married the 
daughter of a rich man, M. Orban, 
and had taken her name, which he 
has now made distinguished. Since 
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1847 he has been one of the most 
conspicuous figures in Belgian 
politics. He is the ablest of her 
financiers, and the soul of the pre- 
sent cabinet. Clear, ardent, and 
incisive, his speaking is of a very 
high order, and the Clerical party 
fears no one so much, although 
some of the best of the younger 
Liberals find fault with him for 
not moving fast enough. The 
publication of his principal work, 
‘La Main-morte, formed an im- 
portant episode in the struggle 
which culminated in the year 1857, 
and of which we shall hereafter 
have to speak. 

The new ministers immediately 
put forth a programme of policy. 
Their whole system rested upon 
two principles :— 

1. The State is a lay institution, 
ebsolutely independent of clerical 
influence. 

z. All religions should be re- 
spected, and their ministers pro- 
tected as long as they keep within 
the circle of their duties. 

They announced, further, that 
they were all agreed on the expe- 
diency of — 

1. Reforming the body by which 
University degrees were conferred. 

z. Abolishing the law by which 
the communes were broken up for 
electoral purposes. 

3. Restricting the appointment 
of burgomasters by the central 
authority to those cases in which 
such a method of appointment was 
recommended by the permanent 
committee of the provincial coun- 
cils. 

4. Adding ‘capacités’ to the 
electoral lists (a sort of fancy fran- 
chise). 

The session was in full course. 
The new cabinet was busily engaged 
in working out its programme, when 
suddenly, while all the society of 
Brussels was gathered, as _ thirty- 
three years before, at a ball, news 
arrived of the outbreak of the 
ebruary Revolution in Paris. 
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The first emotion was one of fear, 
but it was a wise and salutary fear 
which M. Rogier and his col- 
leagues translated in a few weeks 
into a number of wise and popular 
measures, some of which they had 
not ventured to put into their pro- 
gramme, and some of which they 
had not even wished to put into it. 
In the first days of March, the two 
‘reactionary laws’ of 1843 were 
swept away. On the 12th the 
franchise was lowered as far as the 
constitution permitted, and much 
further than the Liberal gathering 
in Brussels, which so much alarmed 
Louis Philippe, had proposed. On 
the 8th of May a national guard 
was created; on the 25th the news- 
paper stamp was abolished, and on 
the 26th officials, with the excep- 
tion of ministers, were forbidden to 
sit in the Chambers. 

On the 27th of May Parliament 
was dissolved, and the Liberals had 
in the elections for the House of 
Representatives a majority of 62, 
the numbers being 85 to 23. The 
new Parliament met on the 26th of 
June, the very day on which the 
Archbishop of Paris was killed. 
The good sense of the King, the 
wise foresight of the Liberal minis- 
ters, and the prudent reserve of the 
Clerical party, had enabled Belgium 
to pass unscathed through a most 
dangerous crisis. 

One deputy alone had raised his 
voice in favour of a Republic :— 
‘The principles of the French Re- 
volution,’ said M. Castiau, ‘are 
destined to make the tour of the 
world.’ 

M. Delfosse spoke the sentiments 
of the immense majority of his 
countrymen when he said in reply : 

—‘In order to make the tour of the 
world, the ideas of the French Re- 
volution need not take us on their 
way. We have already in Belgium 
the great principles of liberty ‘and 
equality. They are inscribed in 
our constitution as they are en- 
graved upon our hearts.’ 








This was in the spring, but the 
festival of September, on occasion 
of the 18th anniversary of the Four 
Days of 1830, with its shouts of 
* Vive le Roi,’ showed that after all 
that anxious summer, the masses 
were still monarchical, as indeed 
they had good reason to be; King 
and people had shown themselves 
worthy of each other, and we re- 
commend the study of these six 
months of Belgian history to those 
journalists who are so very much 
afraid that Belgian parties will 
fight with such Corcyrean animosity 
as to require the intervention of 
France. 

All through the session of 1848- 
49, the Liberal reforms went on. 
The duty on foreign corn was re- 
duced; the Government was em- 
powered to allow cattle to be 
introduced without any duty; 
postage was diminished, and other 


measures taken in the interest of 


the poorer classes. But the truce 
which the alarms of 1848 had es- 
tablished between the two great 
parties was, as might have ‘been 
expected, not of long duration. 
Their dissensions broke out again 
during the consideration of the bill 
which modified the regulations 
which had existed since 1835, with 
regard to the bodies to which were 
entrusted the examinations for 
degrees, ‘les jurys wniversitaires,’ 
in the composition of which there 
was always great difficulty in ad- 
justing the rival claims of the State 
and of the clergy —substantially, we 
may observe in passing, the ques- 
tion which is giving so much trouble 
to our Gov ernment with regard to 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. 
It was, however, upon the long- 
vexed subject of secondary educa- 
tion that the old passions were 
fully revived. The bishops pro- 
tested against the ministerial 
measure, and the Pope pronounced 
an allocution against it. Yet the 
proposals of the cabinet were per- 
fectly moderate. Ministers only 
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asked the right to establish ten 
Royal Atheneums, certain ‘ écoles 
moyennes (institutions like the 
German ‘ Real Schulen’), the right 
of refusing subsidies to the com- 
munal schools unless they would 
accept their programme of studies, 

and the right of forbidding the 
communes to support adventure- 
schools unless they permitted the 
visits of the Government inspector. 
What more especially offended the 
Clericals was that the Government 
only invited the clergy to give or 
superintend the religious instruc- 
tion without making its assistance 
absolutely necessary. In _ spite, 
however, of all opposition, the bill 
became law. 

In the partial elections of 1850, 
the Clericals had some successes, 
and the Liberals were further weak- 
ened by dissensions amongst them- 
selves, chiefly about financial ques- 
tions. Defeated upon one of the Se, 


the ministry resigned, but as none 
of the persons to whom the King 


applied would undertake to make a 
Government, they presently re- 
sumed their portfolios. M. Frére- 
Orban, the Finance Minister, then 
slightly modified his propositions, 
succeeded in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but had the mortification 
of seeing his proposal for a new 
form of succession-duty rejected by 
the large proprietors of the Senate, 
led by the Prince de Ligne and 
other members of the Liberal party. 
The Senate was immediately dis- 
solved, and a modified form of suc- 
cession-duty was agreed to by the 
new House. This episode, however, 
sadly disorganised the Liberal party, 
and the spirits of their opponents 
were further raised by the coup 


Uétat in Paris, and by the tone of 


the French press, which seemed to 
make the safety of Belgium depend 
ipon the overthrow of the Rogier 
ministry. Weakened in the election 
of June 1852, and further weakened 
by the retirement of M. Frére- 
Orban, the Cabinet received a severe 
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check on the question of the 
election of the President of the 
House of Representatives, and on 
the 31st of October 1852, M. Henri 
de Brouckere took the reins of 
power. 

This was just the moment for a 
ministry of conciliation, and he was 
just the man to be at the head of 
one. The period of his power may 
be considered as a sort of armistice, 
although his own opinions were dis- 
tinctly Liberal. Before he retired, 
he had succeeded in settling the long 
controversy with France about the 
piratical reprinting of French books 
in Brussels ; in passing an act, 
more expedient than altogether de- 
fensible, against attacks by Belgian 
subjects upon foreign sovereigns, 
which is known by the name of his 
colleague, M. Faider; in getting 
Belgium officially recognised by 
Russia, and in making a sort of 
treaty with the Archbishop of 
Malines with regard to the inter- 
ference of the clergy in secondary 
education, which is called by 
Belgian writers the ‘ Convention of 
Antwerp.’ 

Nevertheless, things did not go 
altogether well with him. Slight 
checks in the Chamber were fre- 
quent, the expulsion of Colonel 
Charras was unpopular—the Rus- 
sian war then raging made many 
fear, without perhaps much reason, 
that Belgium would be obliged to 
renounce the neutrality which is the 
foundation of her political existence. 
Above all, the great question of be- 
nevolent found: ations, which in 1857 
almost overturned public cole 
began to excite the minds of men. 
Harassed by many difficulties, and 
not least by those we have men- 
tioned, M. de Brouckere and his 
moderate Liberals surrendered the 
Government in 1855 into the hands 
of a moderate Clerical Govern- 
ment presided over by M. Vilain 
xiiili. and M. de Decker. As the 
names of those politicians, eminent 
in their own country, are but little 
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known in England, we may say a 
word or two about them. 

Charles Vicomte Vilain xiiii., by 
no means xiv. as it is often written, 
is descended from a family of sub- 
stantial burghers, one of whom was 
ennobled in 1758 by Maria Theresa. 
The xiiii., which so much puzzles 
people, is a mediwval rebus which 
expresses the family motto ‘veertien 
in hop’—‘ earn in hope,’ expressed 
by the device of xiiii. surrounded 
by a wreath of the hop-plant. He 
was born in 1803, and was brought 
up by the Jesuits, who, however, 
although they did not succeed, as 
they have so often done, in making 
their pupil the bitter enemy of 
Catholicism, failed also to injure his 
noble and generous natare. He 
studied at the University of Liége, 
married a woman of large proper y, 
took some part as a journalist in 
preparing the way for the revolu- 
tion, and became an active and 
distinguished member of the Con- 
gress. A decided, but by no means 
bigoted Catholic, he has always 
been the foe of centralisation and 
the friend of an almost boundless 
liberty for his opponents as well as 
for his friends, nor would it be 
difficult to gather from his speeches 
many passages which are worthy to 
stand by the side of the noblest 
sentiments which were expressed 
by M. de Montalembert at the Con- 
gress of Malines in the autumn of 
1863. 

His colleague, M. Pierre de 
Decker, was born in East Flanders 
in 1812, and was, before he entered 
into political life, a well-known 
journalist and man of letters. His 
shade of political opinion is much 
the same as that of Vilain xiiii., 
whom he resembles in high honour 
and unblemished integrity. He, 
however, arrived at his political 
opinions by adifferent road. Vilain 
xiili, was a conciliatory minister 
because he recognised the right of 
his opponents ‘to absolute freedom, 
believing, as he did fully, that what 
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he conceived to be truth must con- 
quer in the end. M. de Decker was, 
if we understand him right, a con- 
ciliatory minister, partly because his 
temper was conciliatory, and partly 
because he was profoundly impressed 
with the idea that behind and be- 
neath the parties which divide Bel- 
gium, there was another party which 
was likely to be dangerous to both, 
—the party which was crushed for 
a time at Paris in the days of June 
1848. It was this last prepossession 
that made him so ardent an advocate 
of the law of charity by which his 
government was wrecked in 1857, 
and it was his conciliatory, or, as it 
has been called, synthetic turn of 
mind, which won for him the bitter 
hatred of the real leaders of the 
Clerical party, who stood in some- 
what the same relation to him as 
Dr. Cullen and his immediate allies 
do to such politicians as Mr. 
Monsell. We need not then be 
surprised to learn that in a country 
where the lines of political demarca- 
tion are drawn so distinctly as in 
Belgium, his high personal character 
has not succeeded in securing him 
any great amount of public confi- 
dence. He is, it has been said, a 
gun with two barrels which goes off 
of itself; the contents of the one 
barrel strike down his friends, and 
those of the other his enemies. It 
was during this administration that 
Count Walewski brought the trans- 
gressions of the Belgian press 
before the Congress of Paris, on 
which occasion the Plenipotentiaries, 
those of them even who reserved the 
principle of the liberty of the press, 
passed a severe censure upon some 
newspapers which appeared in Bel- 
gium. The censure was by no 
means undeserved, but the incident 
was calculated to offend national 
susceptibilities, and M. Orts put a 
question about it in the Chamber. 
We give the account of what fol- 
lowed in the words of M. Hymans:— 


L’honorable M. Orts (répondit M. Vilain 
xiili.) désire savoir si lun des gouvernement 
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représentés au Congrés a demandé au gou- 
yernement belge quelque modification a la 
constitution. —Aucune!—L’honorable M. 
Orts me demande si le cabinet, dans le cas ot 
une pareille demande lui serait faite, serait 
disposé 4 proposer 4 la chambre quelque 
changement & la constitution.—Jamais ! 


The spirited reply of the Foreign 
Minister gained for the Government 
no little credit, although it was 
afterwards explained by the official 
journal that ministers by no means 
pledged themselves, while uphold- 
ing the constitution, not to introduce 
some changes in the laws relating 
to the press. A series of unfortu- 
nate incidents soon, however, de- 
stroyed this popularity. One of 
these was the bringing in of a 
sort of conspiracy bill, to take 
away all political character from 
projects of assassinating a foreign 
sovereign, thereby reducing them 
to the level of ordinary crime, for 
which the constitution permitted 
extradition. The session of 1856 
was not an eventful one, and the 
same might perhaps have been the 
case with its successor, if the ultra- 
montane press and the Belgian 
episcopate had not been foolish 
enough to think that the time had 
arrived for beginning a new cam- 
paign against free inquiry. 

The Bishop of Ghent began the 
fray by publishing a violent invec- 
tive against State education. His 
lead was followed ‘presently by the 
Bishop of Bruges, and the deliver- 
ances of those ecclesiastics gave the 
tone to the language of the whole 
oftheir party. The free University 
of Brussels and the State University 
of Ghent were the chief objects of 
attack, and the name which drew 
upon itself most abuse was that of 
Professor Laurent, the author of 
Etudes sur U Histoire de ? Humanité, 
and numerous other works. M. de 
Decker bore himself in the mélée 
with great dignity. He altogether 
disavowed the violent teachings of 
his party, spoke with contempt of 
the Index, declared with regard to 
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a publication in the nature of the 
Index which had appeared at Brus- 
sels that those who followed such 
guidance would prepare for Belgium 
a generation of crétins, and lamented 
in striking words the gust of into- 
lerance which was passing over the 
land. When the Chambers met in 
the autumn there was a serious 
discussion with regard to the liberty 
to be allowed to professors in ex- 
plaining their opinions upon ques- 
tions which might affect religion. 
The amendment of the Liberals 
upon the clause of the address which 
related to this matter was defeated, 
and when men’s minds were in the 
irritable state which such discus- 
sions tend to produce, the Minister 
of Justice, M. A. Nothomb, had the 
unfortunate idea of introducing a 
bill with regard to charitable foun- 
dations, which was highly favour- 
able to clerical pretensions. If this 
bill had passed into law, a royal 
ordinance would have been enough 
to authorise the establishment of 
private foundations exempt from 
the control of the State, its inspec- 
tors and superintendents. Founders 
would have been able to reserve for 
themselves and for third persops 
the administration of their foun- 
dations, and they might even have 
created family trustees, or have 
attached the control of their foun- 
dations to the successive occu- 
pants of civil or ecclesiastical 
offices. This would have been 
to restore mortmain in a form 
suitable to modern exigencies, and 
would enormously have increased 
the power of the eight hun- 
dred religious associations which 
exist in Belgium, and which count 
already about 12,000 members. 
Hence the bill got the name of the 
‘Loi des Couvents,’ and very soon 
the cry was raised for the ‘abolition 
des couvents.’ The Liberal party 
asked for an inquiry into pauperism, 
which was refused, and the debates 
went on getting fiercer and fiercer 
for twenty-seven days. As the 
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spring advanced, the whole country 
became extremely agitated, and on 
the 27th of May 1857, the multitude 
assembled in front of the House of 
Representatives, applauded the Li- 
berals and hissed the Clericals as 
they came out, proceeding the next 
day to break windows, and to 
commit other insubordinate acts. 
Similar scenes were enacted in most 
of the large towns, but the only really 
dangerous outbreak took place in 
the commune of Jemappes, where 
an establishment, belonging to the 
Fréres de la Doctrine Chrétienne, 
was sacked by the mob. It had 
now, however, become quite clear 
that it would be madness to go on, 
and the bill was withdrawn. The 
Chambers were then adjourned, 
and on the 14th of June the official 
journal published a decree closing 
the session, a letter from the mi- 
nisters to the King, and the answer 
addressed by him to M. de Decker. 

A portion of the letter may be 
cited as illustrative of the mode- 
rating influence which 


the King 
exercised over Belgian party con- 
tentions :— 


Vous avez agi avec la plus grande loy- 
auté et la plus entiére bonne foi. Vous 
étes fermement pena que le projet de 
loi, mis a exécution, ne produirait pas les 
conséquences faicheuses que Ton y a at- 
tribuées. Je ne porterai point de jugement 
sur le projet; je n’aurais jamais consenti 
a donner place dans notre législation a 
une loi qui aurait pu avoir les funestes 
effets qu’on redoute, mais, sans me livrer 4 
Yexamen de la loi en elle-méme, je tiens 
compte, comme vous, d'une impression qui 
s'est produite, 4 cette occasion, chez une 
partie considérable de la population. Il y 
a, dans les pays qui s’oceupent eux-mémes 
de leurs affaires, de ces émotions rapides, 
contagieuses, se propageant avec une in- 
tensité qui se constate plus facilement 
quelle ne s’explique et avec lesquelles il 
est plus sage de transiger que de raisonner. 

Les libres institutions de la Belgique ont 
été pratiquées, pendant vingt-six ans, avec 
une admirable régularité. Que faut-il pour 
qvelles continuent 4 fonctionner dans 
Yavenir avec le méme ordre, le méme 
suecés? Je n’hésite pas a le dire, il faut 
chez les partis de la modération et de la 
réserve; je crois que nous devons nous 
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abstenir d’agiter toute question qui peut 
allumer la guerre dans les esprits. Je suis 
ecnvaincu que la Belgique peut vivre heu- 
reuse et respectée, en suivant les voies de 
la modération; mais je suis également con- 
vaincu, et je le dis i tout le monde, que 
toute mesure qui peut étre interprétée 
comme tendant a fixer la suprématie d’une 
opinion sur l'autre, qu'une telle mesure est 
un danger. La liberté ne nous manque 
pas, et notre constitution, sagement et 
modérément pratiquée, présente un heureux 
éguilibre. 

Thus ended a crisis which might 
have been a very serious one in a 
country less influenced by the 
maxims of common sense. In the 
whole transaction the persons most 
to blame were the Belgian bishops, 
who, without rest, though not with- 
out haste, have ever since 1830 used 
their liberty as an instrument to 
obtain power. We fully acquit M. 
de Decker of any desire to play into 
their hands, but the measure intro- 
duced by his colleague would un- 
doubtedly have been turned to evil 
uses; and although we cannot ap- 
prove of the violence which was 
exhibited by some of the Libera! 
party, tinged as it was by much of 
that narrowness and intolerance 
which they reproached in their ad- 
versaries, they were in the main 
right. 

The agitations were followed by 
loud demands for the resignation of 
ministers, and a serious difference 
of opinion arose in the cabinet as 
to whether or not these demands 
should be complied with. M. de 
Decker and M. Vilain xiiii., who 
represented, as we have seen, the 
moderate section of Catholic opinion, 
were in favour of retiring, but M. 
A. Nothomb and others were op- 
posed to it. The viewsof the violent 
section at first triumphed, but ere 
long the pressure from without 
became too strong; the ministry 
resigned, and the “King sent once 
more for M. Henri de Brouckere. 
A Brouckere cabinet, however, was 
no longer possible. The period of 
coalitions was, at least for a time, 
over, and the Belgian Liberals in- 
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sisted upon having a Government 
which should be distinctly of their 
own colour, whereas M.de Brouckere 
stood in the same relations to them 
as M. de Decker did to the Clerical 
party. M. C. Rogier accordingly 
took the reins of power, and the 
ministry which then (gth October 
1857) came in is substantially the 
same as that which governs Belgium 
at the present hour. The new 
Government dissolved the House of 
Representatives, and both parties 
exerted themselves to the utmost 
at the elections, which took place 
early in December. The result was 
acomplete triumph for the Liberals, 
the numbers being 70 to 38. The 
ministers, however, did not, in the 
session of 1858, give as much satis- 
faction to their more zealous sup- 
porters as might have been ex- 
pected. They were, perhaps wisely, 
extremely cautious, and thought 


more of securing the victory which 
they had gained than of pushing it 
There is a strong resem- 


further. 
blance between Lord Palmerston’s 
last Government and that of M. 
Rogier. Perhaps the only just 
reproach that can be addressed to 
either is that they were both led by 
chiefs who had done so much public 
service, that it was not in the nature 
of things that they could retain the 
force and verve which would be 
expected in men who were not worn 
out. In Belgium, accordingly, just 
as in England, a party of ‘ Young 
Liberals ’ has grown up which will 
no doubt, when it in its turn attains 
to power, attempt to realise in 
practice, somewhat more quickly 
than its predecessors, the conclu- 
sions of our best theoretical guides. 

The Clerical party, during the 
session of 1858, being well aware of 
the tendency to disunion amongst 
theiropponents, tried to aggravate it 
by a systematic silence during the 
debates. Their tactics were well 
defined by one of their number, who 
said, ‘Nous leurdonnerons si peu de 
clérical 4 manger qu’ils finiront par 
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s’entre-dévorer.’ They did not, 
however, obtain by this any real 
party advantage, and the Liberals 
held their own at the end as at the 
beginning of the session. Its two 
principal events were, first, an alter- 
ation in the law of 1852 with re- 
spect to attacks made by the Belgian 
press upon foreign sovereigns, which 
grew out of the same circumstances 
that led to our ‘Conspiracy Bill,’ 
and was opposed for similar reasons 
by a small number of deputies ; and 
secondly, the failure of the ministe- 
rial proposal with respect to the 
fortification of Antwerp. 

In the session of 1858 and 1859, 
the Clerical party refused to take 
part in the discussion of the address, 
in consequence of some words which 
the majority had inserted in it, and 
throughout its course they adhered 
for the most part to their policy of 
silence. They opposed, however, 
as might have been expected, the 
somewhat severe provisions which 
the Liberals, in revising the criminal 
code, wished to re-enact, or rather 
to maintain in a modified form for 
the purpose of restraining those 
priests who turned their pulpits into 
tribunes from which to fulminate 
against the Government. 

“The Journal des Débats did at 
this time good service to the Belgian 
Liberals, by calling their attention 
to a proposal which the Government, 
acting doubtless under Imperialist 
influence, had made for increasing its 
control over the press. Thanks to 
a vigorous resistance, the attempt 
altogether failed. 

New questions began now to be 
agitated by the ‘Young Liberals;’ 
amongst them compulsory educa- 
tion, the rights of the Flemish popu- 
lation to more consideration for their 
language and the liberty of combi- 
nation amongst workmen. 

A proposal for altering the method 
in which the votes were taken at 
elections, which would have had the 
effect of mixing the voters from 
town and country together, and so 
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withdrawing the latter at the deci- 
sive moment from the influence of 
the curé, was fiercely opposed by 
the Clericals, but accepted in princi- 
ple by the majority of the House of 
Representatives ; while an enactment 
further restraining the rights of 
private foundations became the law 
of the land. 

The partial elections of June 1859 
were favourable to the Government. 
In 1860 it was able to commence 
a series of financial reforms by 
abolishing the Octroi and substi- 
tuting for it taxes less oppressive to 
industry. The removal of the 
hateful barriéres, which all travellers 
remember but too well, took place on 
the 21st of July, on the 29th anni- 
versary of the King’s accession. 

The affair of Savoy and Nice 
naturally revived amongst large 
classes of Frenchmen a desire to 
annex Belgium, and that desire was 
more emphatically than cautiously 
expressed in many French news- 
papers. The result was a great out- 
burst of anti-Gallican feeling and 
areaction in favour of the Dutch, 
which after increasing for many 
months culminated on the occasion 
of the visit of the King of the 
Netherlands to Liége. In the great 
hall of the noble and ancient pile 
which once was the episcopal 
palace, William III. and Leopold 
showed themselves at the window 
to the assembled multitudes who, 
politically disjoined from Holland, 
have now no feelings of animosity 
to that country, which regards them 
with equal good will. 

The chief events of the year 1861 
were the conclusion of a commer- 
cial treaty with France, the natural 
result of our treaty of the previous 
year with that country, and the 
recognition of Italy. By the latter 
measure, tone, so to speak, was re- 
stored to the Liberal party, in the 
ranks of which dissatisfaction had 
been steadily increasing. During 
a portion of the summer and 
autumn, the ministry lacked the 
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powerful aid of M. Frére, who re- 
tired as soon as the commercial 
treaty with France was concluded 
early in the month of June, in con- 
sequence of a motion adverse to his 
financial policy, which had been 
carried against him in April by M. 
Dumortier, a member of the Clerical 
opposition, and a consistent advo- 
cate of traditional errors, political, 
economical, and religious. Before 
the autumn was over, however, he 
returned to power. 

The debate on the recognition of 
Italy was a very lively one, and the 
views of the majority were well 
summed up in the remark of 
M. Orts:—‘ Belgium, which only 
exists by the will of the nation, 
should respect national will wher- 
ever it is displayed.’ 

The union which was to some 
extent re-established in the Liberal 
party by this wise step was soon 
rudely broken by the question of 
the fortifications of Antwerp, 
which came to a head in 1862. 
For many years it had been 
evident that this great fortress 
required to be very much altered 
and improved, if it was to serve as 
the last refuge of Belgian indepen- 
dence in case of a French invasion. 
After long consideration a plan was 
elaborated, of which the inhabitants 
of Antwerp cordially approved. The 
area included im the fortifications 
was to be enlarged about sixfold ; 
the wharf and dock accommodation 
was to be greatly increased and 
better protected, while every effort 
was to be made to conciliate, as far 
as was possible, the interests of 
commerce and defence. The Ant- 
werpians had looked at first only 
on the bright side of the picture ; 
but by degrees the notion of being 
bombarded at all, even at the most 
respectful distance, grew extremely 
horrible to them, and they began 
to object to every detail of the 
Government plan, as well as to 
make demands for compensation 
which could not be listened to. A 
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deputation which they sent to the 
King was very coldly received ; 
and His Majesty read a paper 
which set forth extremely clearly 
the grounds upon which the Go- 
vernment proceeded. Antwerp 
soon avenged itself by sending 
to the House of Representatives 
the bitterest possible opponents 
of the Ministry. One of these 
was M. Hayez, who had had a 
personal quarrel with the Minister 
of War; and another was M. 
Delaet, whose duel with that func- 
tionary was the tragi-comedy of the 
session of 1865. Any one who hap- 
pened to be at Antwerp towards the 
end of 1862, will remember how 
much of the conversation in public 
places was engrossed by the servi- 
tudes militaires and other features 
of the great fortification question. 
We need hardlysay that the Clerical 
party used the Antwerp agitation 
as a weapon, because in Belgium, as 
elsewhere, it neglects no weapon 
which can in any way injure its 
opponents. 

A commercial treaty with Eng- 
land was concluded in 1862, not, 
however, without some murmurs 
on the part of our Government, at 
what Lord Russell considered, 
perhaps without sufficient reason, 
to be an unnecessary and unfriendly 
delay. Some concessions were made 
in the treaty to the earnest repre- 
sentations of Ghent, the last citadel 
of Belgian protectionism. 1863 saw 
the abolition of the Scheldt dues, a 
great benefit to Belgian commerce 
and an advantage to that of the 
whole world. 

The partial elections of June 
1863, which soon followed, and 
some by-elections which took place 
later, were not favourable to the 
Liberals ; and in the beginning of 
1864 the ministers found their 
majority so reduced as to make it 
seem desirable to resign. This they 
did, but their Clerical adversaries 
wholly failed in making a Govern- 
ment, and after one of the longest 
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cabinet crises upon record, during 
which every imaginable combination 
had been essayed by the King, a 
Brouckere cabinet, a Dechamps 
and De Theux cabinet, a Faider 
cabinet, a Nothomb cabinet, a 
cabinet with the Prince de Ligne 
for its head—every combination was 
found impossible, and the old minis- 
ters once more accepted the power 
and the responsibilities which cir- 
cumstances had absolutely forced 
upon them. On the 31st of May, 
M. Rogier explained the circum- 
stances of the ministerial inter- 
regnum, and the policy which he 
meant to pursue. Much of the 
discussion which followed, and was 
continued for fifteen days, turned 
upon the merits of a programme 
which had been laid before the King 
by M. Dechamps. 

M. Dechamps, who is the re- 
cognised leader of that section of 
Belgian Catholics which adopts the 
views of M. de Montalembert—a 
party which, be it remembered, is 
only strong enough to exist by the 
sufferance of the more violent Cle- 
ricals—was born in 1807, studiedat 
Brussels, and adopted, like so many 
of his contemporaries, the views 
of Lamennais. When, however, it 
came to a parting between that re- 
markable man and his friends, his 
Belgian disciple followed Lacordaire 
and submitted to Rome. A dis- 
tinguished journalist, M. Dechamps, 
was elected in 1834, and made 
himself conspicuous as well by his 
speeches upon education and com- 
munal organisation, as by taking 
an active part in promoting rail- 
ways and other material improve- 
ments. He had a seat in the De 
Theux, Van de Weyer, and Nothomb 
cabinets, of which last he was an 
unruly member. After 1847 he 
naturally fell somewhat into the 
background, but rose again into 
great importance in the period pre- 
ceding the ministerial crisis of 1864, 
during the course of which he sub- 
mitted to the King the programme 
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of policy to which we have alluded. 
It is too long to quote, and would 
require a commentary, but the ideas 
which presided over its composition 
were :— 

1. To turn away the attention of 
the people from the distinction be- 
tween Liberals and Clericals. 

2. To lower the provincial and 
communal franchise, with a view to 
increase the power of the clergy and 
the aristocracy. 

3. To decentralise, partly, we 
presume, with the same view, but 
chiefly because the country wishes it. 

4. Toproposesome minor changes 
which might either conciliate par- 
ticular interests, or give popularity 
to the party. 

M. Nothomb, the last Clerical 
orator who spoke, proposed a vote 
of want of confidence. A division 


was taken, and the numbers were, 
for the Government, 57, against it, 
56. Three members—two Liberals 
and one Clerical—were absent. On 
the 30th of the same month, M. 


Orts, one of the representatives of 
Brussels, proposed, with a view to 
strengthen his party, that in con- 
sequence of the increase of popula- 
tion since 1859, when the number 
of representatives had been last in- 
creased, the numbers of the Lower 
House should be raised from 116 to 
122, and those of the Upper from 
58 to 61. Hereupon the Clerical 
party declared that if the Govern- 
ment supported this proposition, 
they would retire from the Cham- 
ber, and thus make it impossible to 
vote the estimates for public works, 
which were then being discussed. 
In this unconstitutional proceeding 
they persisted until the King, see- 
ing no other way out of the dif- 
ficulty, dissolved the House of Re- 
presentatives on the 16th of. July. 
The elections returned, as might 
have been expected, a Liberal ma- 
jority, and M. Dechamps, the head 
of the party which had disgraced 
itself by a manceuvre so damaging 
to Liberal institutions, was himself 
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defeated for Charleroi, and obliged 
to employ his mischievous activity 
in the production of a long article 
and a long pamphlet, the latter of 
which has seriously injured his 
country by misleading the English 
press as to its real position and 
tendencies. In the autumn session 
of 1864, the dangers which Belgium 
might possibly incur from her con- 
nection with Mexico were discussed 
in an unnecessarily alarmist tone, 
but no very important event occur- 
red before the end of the year. The 
Pope’s Encyclical of the 8th Decem- 
ber, with its exaggerated preten- 
sions and old-world dreams, was a 
sad blow to the moderate Catholics, 
and the controversies which it 
raised were an important element 
in the political activity of 1865. 

These discussions were more in- 
teresting and more important than 
the encounters of parties on corrupt 
practices or ministerial responsi- 
bility during a somewhat sterile 
session, but all other events of the 
year 1865 in Belgium were cast 
into the shade by the death of the 
good and wise King who had for 
so many years presided over her 
councils. 

The secret of Leopold’s success 
was, that he had early the sagacity 
to perceive that the age of kings in 
the old sense of the term was passing 
away for ever, and that such a 
country as Belgium could only be 
happy if it were treated as a republic 
under monarchical forms. When 
the secret history of the last gene- 
ration is written, we shall know 
how much the King of the Belgians, 
not less than our own Queen, owed 
to one whose name when he passed 
away from the scene was hardly 
mentioned by a single English 
paper. We mean the late Baron 
Stockmar, of whom Lord Palmerston 
said to the late Baron Bunsen :— 
‘He is simply the greatest states- 
man I have ever known.’: 

That Leopold I. was an intelligent 
man and a sensible man there can 
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be no doubt, and he was both before 
and after his marriage with the 
heiress of England, put in a position 
which in the mind of any one who 
had no illusions as to the direction 
in which the world was slowly 
moving, could not fail to develope 
good sense and intelligence into the 
highest of all political qualities— 
wisdom. That he was gifted with 
any brilliant or remarkable abilities 
we do not in the least believe, and 
in spite of the shrieks of alarm 
which we heard from all sides when 
it was clear that the sceptre was 
passing from his hands, we have 
nevermet with theslightest evidence 
that the present King is at all less 
likely than his father to play well 
the part which destiny has assigned 
to him. It has been constantly re- 
peated in the English papers that 
he is in the hands of the ultra- 
montane party. That notion is 
founded on the simple fact that he 
was broughtup asa Roman Catholic, 
which of course it was inevitable 
that he should be. If the first ideas 
of his youth were not coloured to 
some extent by the religious views 
of his instructors, they must have 
been preternaturally inefficient, or 
he must have been singularly want- 
ing in some of those qualities out of 
which grows the sort of character 
which is least susceptible of ultra- 
montane influences. Since his early 
youth he has travelled very widely, 
and unless we are much misin- 
formed, has travelled with an open 
mind. Nor in his alliance with an 
Austrian Archduchess do we see 
anything to fear. Whatever may 
have been the case while the Arch- 
duchess Sophia was still a person of 
primary importance, it does not 
appear that the Austrian Imperial 
family of to-day carries its private 
religious opinions into politics, and 
on the only occasion on which the 
present Queen of the Belgians has 
played any conspicuous part, namely, 
at the death-bed of her father-in- 
law, while we thoroughly appreciate 
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the dignified and stoical behaviour 
of the old King, we think that her 
conduct, as related by those who 
had the best means of knowing 
exactly what passed, was as worthy 
of her position as Leopold’s was of 
his. Founded it was, no doubt, 
upon a different theory of life; but 
one which is held by millions whom 
it would be absurd to accuse of 
being under priestly influence, and 
who have not even the faintest 
sympathy with that form of Chris- 
tianity which is generally professed 
in Belgium. 

We have traced in rapid outline 
the leading events of the reign of 
Leopold I. We have now to ask in 
what condition did he leave his 
adopted country? On the whole, 
we answer, in a very satisfactory 
one. True it is that her parties are 
closely balanced, and that the 
Liberals only hold their own by a 
moderate majority. But before he 
began to reign, it was quite doubt- 
ful whether the Liberals would be 
able to make head at all against 
their opponents. There were, we 
have seen, many causes at work in 
producing the breach with Holland, 
yet of all these causes the most 
potent was the hatred of the priests 
against the free-thinking Protes- 
tant house of Nassau. For some 
years after Belgium became inde- 
pendent, the Liberals, as we have 
seen, were satisfied to maintain the 
status quo, and made no important 
attempt to improve the institutions 
of the country. Since 1847 they 
have generally been in power, 
and their tone with each suc- 
cessive year becomes more con- 
fident. 

If we turn from the moral to the 
material condition of the country, 
as it was when the old King died, 
and as it still continues, we see 
agriculture flourishing, manufac- 
tures recovering from the depression 
of the American war, education in 
an improved if not yet quite satis- 
factory state, the tariff which was 
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till recently extremely illiberal, now 
one of the best in Europe; large 
foreign transactions, carried on 
indeed almost without a national 
marine; Antwerp becominga second 
Gibraltar ; an army burdensome, no 
doubt, to the resources of the land, 
and likely, we hope, to be one day 
somewhat reduced, but maintained 
more inexpensively than almost any 
other; cheap and easy communica- 
tion everywhere established by rail 
and telegraph; deep peace with 
Holland, undisturbed relations with 
France, diminished jealousy of 
England, and general, if languid, 
goodwill from all the world. 

We must supplement these gene- 
ral observations by a few particulars 
before we - a little about the last 
point on which we proposed to 
touch—the near future of Belgium. 
Not that we need go into any 
details as to the Belgian constitu- 
tion, or the general statistics of the 
country. They may be found in 
well-known works of reference. 
The article on Belgium in Block’s 
Dictionnaire Général de Politique, 
which ought to be oftener found 
than it is in English libraries, is by 
M. Heuschling, an eminent statisti- 
cal authority at Brussels, where 
statistics are attended to more care- 
fully than in any other capital. 
Much information about the coun- 
try is also agreeably summarised 
in a paper which appeared in the 
Quarterly in 1862.' To these autho- 
rities we refer our readers, adding 
only a few facts taken from sources 
less easily accessible. The writer 
in the Quarterly, who devotes much 
space to agriculture, does not seem 
to have had under his eye the Essai 
sur V Economie Rurale, by M. Emile 
de Laveleye, which was perhaps 
not then published, but which is 
written with all the clearness and 
vivacity for which the readers of 
the Revue des deux Mondes so often 
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feel obliged to that clear and well- 
informed writer, who at present 
occupies the position of a professor 
in the University of Liége. 

In a linguistic point of view, 
Belgium consists of two populations, 
one speaking French or Walloon, 
and the other speaking Flemish. 
French is, of course, understood 
and habitually used by all educated 
persons in the country, but of late 
years there has been a very serious 
Flemish literary revival, an in- 
teresting account of which will be 
found in the Annuaire des deux 
Mondes for 1851-52. Quite recently 
attempts have been made to give 
to this movement a political charac- 
ter, in the interest sometimes of 
Germany and sometimes of Holland. 
The impulse in the former direction 
is purely artificial and without any 
real importance, but the impulse in 
the latter direction comes from 
within, and is the natural reaction 
against the essentially Walloon 
Revolution of 1830. No political 
importance could attach to it unless 
French schemes of annexation were 
revived, and Holland would receive 
most unwillingly any accession to 
the already troublesome masses of 
her Catholic subjects. The only 
Flemish littératewr whose name has 
become known to Europe is the 
novelist Henri Conscience, but their 
number would appear to be consi- 
derable. The resuscitation of the 
Walloon, as a literary language, is 
due to a society whose head-quarters 
are at Liége, and some poems of 
considerable merit have recently 
been published in it; but, over- 
shadowed by its stronger sister, the 
‘French of Paris,’ it has no chance 
of rising out of a subordinate posi- 
tion. So far as French literature is 
concerned, it cannot be denied that 
Belgian literary efforts have never 
shaken off a certain provincial cha- 
racter, and they are most successful 
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in local and provincial history— 
the very department in which 
alone there is some literary ac- 
tivity in French provincial towns. 
In this department the names of 
J. B. Nothomb, the first of the 
two ministers of that name whom 
we have mentioned, occupies a dis- 
tinguished place as the author of a 
valuable essay on the Belgian Revo- 
lution; M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
a respected member of the Clerical 
party in the House of Representa- 
tives, has written an elaborate his- 
tory of Flanders ; and M. Juste has 
laboured upon kindred subjects. 
M. Gachard, whose name stands so 
high for his original researches in 
the history of the sixteenth century, 
was born in France, but has become 
a naturalised Belgian, and is archi- 
vist of the realm. A writer of a 


very different stamp and of a quite 
opposite order of merit is M. Lan- 
rent, the professor at Ghent, to 
whom we have already alluded, and 
who is so cordially detested by the 


clergy ; a detestation which it must 
be admitted he cordially recipro- 
cates. His Ltudes sur l’ Histoire de 
V Humanité have been compared to 
the work of Mr. Buckle, but the 
Belgian far exceeds in learning his 
English rival, although he is perhaps 
inferior to him in affluence of ideas. 
The life by M. Brialmont of the 
Duke of Wellington has made his 
name better known in England than 
those of M. Thonissen and Van den 
Peereboom, who have written im- 
portant works on the parliamentary 
history of their country from a 
Clerical and Liberal point of view 
respectively ; but the charming 
Opuscules of M. Van de Weyer, and 
the useful Literary History of M. 
Delepierre have had many readers 
in this country. 

Amongst Belgian economists, the 
name of M. de Molinari deserves 
mention, as well for his importance 
in his own country as for his con- 
nection with Mr. Cobden, and for 
his attempts to extend a knowledge 
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of Free-trade principles in Russia. 
M. Quetelet, who was at one time 
the instructor of the late Prince 
Consort, and has long been at the 
head of the Observatory in Brussels, 
holds a distinguished place, alike as 
an astronomer and a statistician. 
Amongst painters the names of 
Leys, Gallait, and Verboeckhoven 
are known to all; and amongst mu- 
sicians, De Bériot and Vieuxtemps 
have also a respectable place. 

These names, which we might 
supplement by those of geologists, 
botanists, and persons fairly dis- 
tinguished in many other depart- 
ments of intellectual labour, will 
show that the kingdom of 1830 has 
not been idle. Thirty-five years are 
a very short space in the history of 
a nation, and we have no doubt that 
the Belgians will yet do far more 
than they have done. The gene- 
ration which made the revolution is 
only just passing away, and that 
which first inherited the full benefit 
of its labours is only coming upon 
the ‘scene. Political life and the 
good ordering of social arrange- 
ments have occupied hitherto the 
chief energies of the people. Intelli- 
gence and information rather than 
genius or learning have hitherto 
been characteristic of Belgium. It 
is the chosen land of lectures and 
scientific congresses — of associa- 
tions for the furtherance of all good 
things. 

The paper of the extreme right is 
the Bien Public of Ghent, which 
upholds the views of the Monde and 
the Civite Cattolica, and is written 
with considerable vigour and ability. 
The less acharné section of the party 
is represented :by the Journal de 
Bruxelles and its satellite the Eman- 
cipation ; to some extent also by La 
Paix, which is, however, the organ 
of M. Coomans, who is apt to fight 
for his own hand, and is more 
especially devoted to the interest 
of the Peace party. The govern- 
mental section of the Liberal party 
has for its principal exponent in the 
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press the Echo du Parlement, which 
is understood to be inspired by M. 
Frére-Orban himself, and the Jowr- 
nal de Liége, one of the oldest papers 
in Belgium, which has been ever 
since its foundation a hundred and 
one years ago in the family of its 
present proprietor, M. Desoer. The 
influence of M. Frére-Orban, who is 
connected with Liége and with the 
Desoer family, is very perceptible 
in its pages also. Further to the 
left is the Indépendance, with which 
every one is familiar, and which is 
at present edited by a man of re- 
markable intelligence, M. Bérardi. 
The Indépendance is, however, more 
European than strictly Belgian. 
The most consequent section of the 
Liberals have an able organ in the 
Revue Trimestrielle ; the Clericals a 
respectable one in the Revue Géné- 
vale, to which Ducpétiaux and other 
well-known names contribute. 

The name of that great statis- 
tician reminds us that we have 
omitted one subject on which a few 
words may be expected. We shall 
not be very far wrong in stating 
the present population, in round 
numbers, at about 5,000,000. 

This is a very dense population 
for an area which is only equal in 
size to about one-third of Ireland. 
From 1840 to 1850 the alarm caused 
by the amount of pauperism was 
very great, and during the last 
three years of that period two out of 
five amongst the operative classes 
aresaid to have received relief, while 
thewhole number of assisted paupers 
rose during the ten years from 
401,000 togo1,o0o. It isnot, then, 
to be wondered at that in 1848 the 
Government voted a sum of about 
20,0001. for transporting a body of 
emigrants to the United States. 
In 1856, 13,861 emigrated, but in 
1860—thanks, we may hope, to the 
improvement of the times — the 
number had fallen to 9,339. It 
should not be forgotten that the 
years from 1847 to 1857 saw the 
death-struggles of agricultural pro- 
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tection, and that in Belgium, as 
amongst ourselves, the failure of 
the potato caused at first an extra- 
ordinary amount of distress. More 
recently, the American war inflicted 
much misery upon the working 
class in Ghent and other manu- 
facturing towns; but some of the 
accounts which then reached Eng- 
land were greatly exaggerated. 
Pauperism, however, continues, and 
is likely, we fear, long to continue, 
a subject of serious anxiety as well 
to the Belgian as to the Dutch and 
the English legislature. Unlike 
this country and Holland, Belgium 
is, however, very lightly taxed ; 
the average amount payable by the 
Belgian citizen to the State being 
only twenty-six francs, to which 
three may be added for provincial 
and communal assessments. The 
corresponding amount payable by 
the English citizen is said to be 
about seventy francs, and that of the 
French citizen over sixty francs. 
In Belgium there is no floating debt 
at all, and the whole of the funded 
debt might be easily wiped off by 
the sale of the State railways and 
canals. These are facts upon which 
M. Frére-Orban has good reason to 
congratulate himself, and they are 
facts which ought not to be lightly 
disregarded by those who speculate 
upon Belgium being merged with 
her own good will in the French 
Empire. 

We have, it will be observed, 
spoken throughout of the parties 
which divide Belgium as Clericals 
and Liberals. This is the true dis- 
tinction, and it is one which extends 
far back into history, and which 
made itself manifest to all Europe 
when, during the ‘ Brabantian Re- 
volution’ against Joseph II., the 
Clerical revolutionists under Van ~ 
der Noot, and the Liberal revolu- 
tionists, or Vonckists, began to fight 
to the death long before they had 
secured their victory over Austria. 
M. Dechamps, in his careful and 
very interesting article which ap- 
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peared in January 1865 in the 
Revue Générale, expresses the utmost 
horror at the increasing tendency 
of Belgian politicians to divide them- 
selves into two camps, according to 
their religious or philosophical opi- 
nions ; but M. Dechamps shows in 
this, as indeed he does in all his 
political conduct, that he does not 
comprehend the world in which he 
is living. In grouping themselves 
ever more and more into two great 
parties, according to their views as 
to the highest questions which can 
occupy mankind, Belgian politicians 
are only yielding to the resistless 
stream of tendency. M. Dechamps 
points to England and Holland, 
but in both these countries, if he 
will only look closely at them, he 
would see the current flowing in 
the same direction. We should 
like to take the distinguished Bel- 
gian politician under the gallery 
of the House of Commons on a 
‘Church Wednesday,’ and as for 
Holland, we think that M. Groen 


van Prinsterer would enlighten, not 
to say alarm, him a good deal if 
he were to ask that stout defender 
of the faith, how far Holland is free 
from symptoms like those which he 
deplores in Belgium. 

Those who read M. Dechamps’ 


article—and every one who wants to 
understand Belgium ought to make 
a point of reading it—should study 
as a corrective the admirable paper 
on the same subject by M. Emile de 
Laveleye, in the Revue des deux 
Mondes for 1864. In it we see the 
hand of a man who does know the 
world in which he is living, and who, 
without making to himself any illu- 
sions as to the formidable character 
of Belgian party-strife, has faith in 
liberty, and believes that the wisdom 
of the Congress will be justified of 
her children. Many of our readers 
will remember the four emble- 
matical figures around the column 
which commemorates the Congress 
at Brussels, representing respec- 
tively : 


Belgium. 


Liberty of Worship, 

Liberty of the Press, 

Liberty of Instruction, 

Liberty of Association. 

Belgium enjoys these liberties in 

more unstinted measure than any 
European country, our own not ex- 
cepted, and that she should succeed 
is of the utmost possible importance 
to mankind, and above ali to that 
portion of it which does not speak 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 


Si vous réussissez (cried the Prince de 
Broglie to the Belgians), l’épreuve est faite, 
et tout le monde peut réussir aprés vous, et: 
la société moderne est sauvée. Mais si 
vous ne réussissez pas? Ah! je ne veux 
pas prévoir cette hypothése! Quand on 
marche et quand on lutte, il ne faut pas 
regarder du cété de l'abime, pour n’étre pas 
pris par le vertige. Tout ce que je sais, 
c'est que si vous ne réussissez pas par le 
noble moyen que vous employez, personne 
ne réussira par aucun autre. 

We have no difficulty in admitting 
that M. Dechamps is in the main 
correct, and that the active princi- 
ple so to speak in Belgian Liberalism 
is the same which caused the great 
revolt of the human mind against 
the Latin Church, and which brought 
about the revolution of 1789. Call 
it the right of private judgment, the 
libre-pensée, or what you will, we 
will not quarrel about words. M. 
Dechamps is, however, very unfair 
in attributing to the present Liberal 
politicians of Belgium, as repre- 
sented in actual affairs, the exagge- 
rations or errors of M. Laurent and 
others whom he names. It would 
be just as unfair to attribute to M. 
Dechamps himself the worst super- 
stitions and the most dishonest aims 
of those who pull the strings of the 
Clerical party. We give M. De- 
champs the fullest credit for sin- 
cerity when he tells us that, in his 
capacity of Belgian citizen, he ac- 
cepts the constitution with the same 
submission with which, in his ca- 
pacity of Catholic, he accepts the 
Encyclical of December 1864. It 
is an astounding feat of intellec- 
tual legerdemain. We cannot even 
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conceive how it is done, but that it is 
done in perfect good faith wehave not 
the smallest doubt. Nevertheless, 
we think that the ideas of M. De- 
champs, and of the better class of 
Belgian Clerical politicians, are no 
more the active principle of Belgian 
Clericalism, than are those of M. 
de Montalembert the active prin- 
ciple of French Clericalism. The 
active principle is to be found in the 
ideas of the Encyclical, in the ideas 
of the Monde. The Clerical party 
of Belgium is really not a Conserva- 
tive but a reactionary party, and 
only one of two things is possible, 
either that it should fairly succumb 
to the opposite opinion, and become 
a permanent minority, or that it 
should be strong enough fairly to 
put down its opponents, and once 
more to reintroduce the régime of 
the dark ages. M. Dechamps con- 
templates a third possibility. He 
points out to the ministry that it is 
only in the Walloon districts that 
they are becoming stronger, and 


that they cannot hope to overpower 
the Catholics in the Flemish dis- 


tricts. Such a division of parties 
points directly towards a division of 
the country, with, say, the Scheldt 
for a boundary. Cut off between 
Protestant Holland and an anti- 
Catholic Walloon country, one would 
think the faithful would have a bad 
time of it, and for other reasons 
which we shall adduce in the sequel, 
we have no faith in this solution of 
the difficulty. 

No, the two old enemies, priest- 
craft and free-thought, must remain 
in the ‘Cock-pit of Europe,’ and 
fight it fairly out. We trust that 
we may by this article call the at- 
tention of some who have hitherto 
only thought of Belgium as an un- 
interesting little secondary State, 
to the fact that this great battle is 
being there fought out with ever- 
deepening earnestness. 

Any one who has followed our 
résumé of the reign of Leopold will 
have perceived that the Liberals 
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have, since 1830, not only held their 
own, but considerably improved 
their position. If this were not so, 
M. Dechamps would not shriek and 
protest so loudly. He feels in his 
heart of hearts that the sceptre is 
passing away from the power which 
he reveres, and that his friends in 
spite of all declamations will be- 
come a permanent minority. The 
hour, however, of final triumph for 
the Liberals will not strike for 
some time yet; the adversary is still 
very strong, or M. Laurent, in his 
turn, would not call for its destruc- 
tion per fas et nefas. The adversary 
is strong from the ignorance of the 
masses in the country districts, 
from the hold which the priests 
still have over the women in all 
ranks, from the prejudice which 
connects in the minds of large 
classes of the population the old 
usages of Catholicism with the first 
principles of morality. He is sup- 
ported by a large and powerful 
section of the aristocracy, by great 
wealth, by the ever-increasing re- 
ligious associations, by the family 
diplomacy in arranging marriages 
and the like, which has been re- 
duced to a science by the Romish 
clergy in all lands, by an unrivalled 
organisation, and last not least, by 
the many virtues which are bound 
up with the farrago of superstitions 
which forms the stock-in-trade of 
the party. The Liberals, inferior 
in many points to their opponents, 
have on their side that one great 
force which is stronger than all the 
others put together, the modern 
spirit, the example of all progressive 
countries, the nature of things. 
One weapon which the Clericals 
are largely using will have to be 
wrested from them by the strong 
hand of a Parliamentary majority, 
that is, the power of creating by 
evasions of the law religious insti- 
tutions which become possessed of 
vast amounts of property, and are 
corporations in all but name. At 
the foundation of such institutions 
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a strong State may wink, but they 
are altogether contrary to public 
policy, and sooner or later, as they 
become troublesome, experience has 
shown us that even in the most 
Catholic countries the rough hand 
of power falls upon them and pro- 
claims that when religion, stepping 
out of its own sphere, becomes a 
rival of the powers of the earth, 
she must expect to meet from 
them the same treatment which 
they give to eachother. The pam- 
phlet published by M. Dechamps, 
entitled La France et l Allemagne, 
which appeared some months after 
the article to which we have called 
attention, is a production of very 
inferior merit, although it excited 
much more attention beyond the 
limits of Belgium. The leading 
idea is the same, that, namely, the 
dissensions of Belgian parties are 
dangerous to the ‘independence of 
the “State ; but the sketch of the 
general politics of Europe, upon 
which it is founded, betrays a very 


imperfect knowledge and radically 
false ideas upon many important 
points. 

A very different and infinitely 


more valuable brochure is_ that 
which was published by M. Van de 
Weyer, under the title of ‘ Richard 
Cobde 2, Roi des Belges.’ We may 
regret the altogether too deprecia- 
tory tone in which the eminent 
diplomatist speaks of a man who, if 
he held, as we think he did, er- 
roneous views not only with regard 
to Belgium, but with regard to 
several other matters of foreign 
politics, was very far indeed from 
being an authority merely upon free 
trade. When Mr. Cobden’s w ritings 
are collected, as we trust they may 
ere very long be by some competent 
hand, his general political reputa- 
tion will, we suspect, rise con- 
siderably, and his body, so to 
speak, of doctrine, if not exempt 
from heresy, will be found far 
more wide-reaching and com- 
plete than it is usually thought to 
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be. Putting aside, however, all his 
reflections upon Mr. Cobden, and 
making some allowance for the 
irritated national feeling of one who 
saw what was to some extent his 
own work threatened, we think that 
M. Van de Weyer’s answer is com- 
plete. The neutrality of Belgium, 
to be good for anything, must be an 
armed and powerful neutrality, 
sufficient to prevent the guarantee- 
ing powers being tempted to accept 
the subjugation of Belgium as an 
accomplished fact. The personal 
individual interest of England in 
the independence of Belgium may 
easily be overrated. We doubt 
whether the interest of whatever 
is good in France in the indepen- 
dence of Belgium can possibly be 
overrated. Of course, a time may 
come when France is_ perfectly 
different from what it is now; 
when Chauvinism is as dead as 
Druidism ; when the revolutionary 
period has fairly come to an end, 
and Belgium and France are sepa- 

rated not by a huge political chasm, 
but by a mere imaginary line. The 
politician has, however, little to do 
with such far-off speculations. For 
the present, and for any time to 
which we can look forward, it is of 
essential importance to the weal of 
France herself, that Belgium should 
go on working out her own problem 
in her own way. 

M. Dechamps’ pamphlet and the 
newspaper discussions to which it 
gave rise didno good. They roused 
the slumbering spirit of the annexa- 
tionist party in France, they excited 
uneasiness in the minds of many 
Belgians who, only desiring to be let 
alone, would have nevertheless, if 
they saw annexation coming, desired 
to set their house in order and 
make the best of it, and they gave 
occasion to persons on both sides 
of the Channel to misrepresent the 
policy of England by declaring 
that we should ‘abandon’ Belgium 
as we ‘abandoned’ Denmark. Let 
our English critics and foreign 
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detractors take comfort. The very 
men in the House of Commons who 
would have strained every nerve to 
throw out the Government which 
they had supported for years if 
it had dared to take one more 
step in favour of Denmark, and 
whose intended defection, inti- 
mated to Lord Palmerston at a cri- 
tical moment, did much to prevent 
that crowning folly, would be the 
first to urge armed intervention in 
favour of Belgium, if she were at 
present threatened. 

Conscious of no jealousy towards 
France, but desirous on the other 
hand of seeing her increasingly 
prosperous, free and powerful, nay 
even content to see her, if she once 
more returns to a parliamentary 
system of Government, taking the 
pas of us in Europe, while we fall 
back upon our unquestioned cos- 
mopolitan hegemony, we should, 
nevertheless, rather incur the great 
calamity of a war with her than 
allow her to annex Belgium by force 
or fraud. If, on the other hand, it 
could be proved that Belgium 
ardently desired to be united to 
France, we should not think our- 
selves justified in attempting to 
forbid the banns. As we have 
already -hinted, we think it not the 
least improbable that our children’s 
children may live to see that day 
arrive. 

It is true, no doubt, that as long 
as France is under an absolute 
Government, not Belgium only, but 
every State in this part of Europe 
is continually in danger, for a fit of 
ill-temper on the part of the occu- 
pant of the Tuileries may at any 
moment put an end to the general 
peace. This state of things is, how- 
ever, we all trust and believe, only 
temporary, and it is only simple 
justice to the Emperor of the French 
to say that we do not believe that 
he has the remotest intention or 
desire to interfere with his northern 
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neighbour. He might be driven to 
attempt to annex Belgium, as he 
might be driven to attack England 
or Germany, but it would only be, 
as long as he continued in his sane 
mind, if he saw that the popular 
desire in France for such an enter- 
prise was so great as to make him 
tremble for his own position if he 
did not yield to it. Every year that 
has passed over us since 1858 has 
made his personal position stronger 
and has diminished the influence of 
the ‘old parties,’ although it has 
fortunately not diminished the 
desire on the part of the best minds 
in the nation for free institutions. 
That there is a large class in France 
which would hail with delight an 
attack upon Belgium we do not 
doubt. We know but too well by 
how many the most hazardous and 
unprovoked attack upon England 
would be hailed with satisfaction ; 
hmt for the opinions of the most 
intelligent French politicians on the 
subject we would refer the reader to 
the admirable remarks of M. For- 
cade, in the Revue des deux Mondes 
of the 15th of December 1865. Ifa 
free Government is once more re- 
established in France, these are the 
views which we should expect to 
prevail in a majority of the legis- 
lative body, and as long as the 
existing system lasts, we trust to 
the good sense of the Emperor, to 
his wide knowledge of European 
politics, as well as to his love of 
ease and his desire to keep his 
dynasty on the throne of France. 
If the malignant mischief-making 
of Count Bismark, the unwisdom of 
the Austrian Government, or the 
madness of the Italian people should 
plunge Europe into war, it is far 
from improbable that his ‘complete 
liberty of action’ will be used ere 
that war ends for the aggrandise- 
ment of France; but nothing seems 
less probable than that he should 
meddle with Belgium. 
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